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Covers 


| Can be effectivel ly. and consistently used. for a 
letter-head or a: heavy catalogue cover on 
-account of its great variety in size, - 
weight, color and bedger- 
Tike texture ree 










































The line ‘has.all the advantages of a ledger sheet in stock and manufacture; 
is.tub-sized and loft-dried. It writes, prints, folds and embosses perfectly. 
The six colors are unusually bright and clear and are non-fadable. . These 
features, combined with the two sizes, three weights and the handsomest 
and most practical two-tone fabric finish on the market, make possible its 
general and satisfactory use for a larger variety of work ‘than any other 
Cover’ manufactured. 

We also manufacture FAIRFIELD BRISTOLS in thie same colors, stock 
and finish in. 2/60, 22 x 28¥2. These Bristols work meee with the 
Covers and give a still greater assortment. 



















Both lines are carried by Agents in the centers, from 

‘whom a sample-book of each line may be secured. © 
The books will help you to sell profitable printing, and 
you had better get one. If you don’t know the Agent, 

WRITE US . 





Woronoco ParperR ComPANy 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S.A. 






The Mill where “QUALITY COUNTS” 
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ENAMELED 


BOOK PAPER 


| e 
Perfect 
Printing 
Paper 

COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLES 

FURNISHED ON RE QUEST 














August numbers of Printing Art, American Printer, and other high-class technical journals, are printed on SNOWFLAKE 
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Those Familiar With The Excellent 
Working Qualities of Our Inks 
Cannot Be TEMPTED to Change 


| THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY 


























The Feeder Question Solved 























Flat 
Type 
Forms 
* 


Electros 
not 
necessary 


Ordinary 
Flat 
Electros 
when desired 
(not curved) 


Perfect 
Registry 








HIGH-SPEED 


The Kavmor sttomnc Platen Press 


FEEDS, PRINTS AND DELIVERS 


any size sheet up to full so/zd form 11x17 inches (inside of chase 12x 18%), on any 
weight of stock from French folio to 150-lb. cardboard, at the continuous speed of 


5,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 





FLoor SPACE 
4X45 FEET 


WILL DO WORK THAT A “PONY” CAN’T TOUCH 


The Inking distribution exceeds that of any press in existence. 
The KAVMOR occupies less working-space than any ordinary job-press— requires 
only one horse-power — costs no more to operate — requires mo machinist, and 
produces more work than five jobbers. 











Short runs 
handled 
quickly 


Self- 
Feeding 


Self- 
Delivering 


Less 
Wages 
a 


Less 
Waste 











WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 











THE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS COMPANY 
Tribune Building 33 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Hamilton’s Unit Gothics 


There has come a demand from progressive poster-printers for a series of modern Lining Gothics with all 
characters on uniform size of bodies for convenience in justifying and to facilitate quick changes in make-up. 
Appreciating the steady increase in this demand, we have added to our line of Wood Type faces this new line of 
seven-unit Gothics, which are especially designed to meet the requirements. In using these Gothics the printer will 
find that if one face doesn’t fill the space available, another will. Send for complete descriptive circular. 


HAMILTON WOOD TYPE IS GUARANTEED TRUE TO HEIGHT. 


t } 
A 
} 

} Fe a) a 


No. 716—8-line size, Class P. List price, 10 cents per character. 


RaRa 





























































a No. 718 — 8-line size, Class O. List Price, 8 cents per character. No. 717 —8-line size, Class O. List Price, 8 cents per character. 
i | Hamilton’s 
Unit , 
iF Gothics 
| are 
uniform in 
height, 
a width and 
length 
ti No. 720 —8-line size, Class M. List Price, 8 cents per character. No. 719 — 8-line size, Class N. List Price, 8 cents per character. 
In this series of Unit Gothics the base 
unit is No. 718, the caps and figures of 
which are cut on square bodies in any size. 
The two wider faces represent an increase 
in width of 25 and 50 per cent. The four : 
most condensed faces represent reductions 
equaling 75, 50, 3734 and 25 per cent of 
the standard unit, No. 718. 
i No. 722 — 8-line size, Class L. List Price, 8 cents per character. No. 721—8-line size, Class L. List Price, 8 cents per character. 


Our new four-page Circular, size 25 x 38 inches, displays this new series of improved Unit Gothics and also our new Combination 
Roman Border, and gives prices for all sizes. Write to us, or to your dealer, if you have not received a copy of this new Circular. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, GRADUATED BY PICAS AND NONPAREILS, MAILED FREE TO ANY PRINTER ASKING FOR IT 
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A haberdasher in a large 
city told me that he would 
give ten thousand dollars 
for the agency of a certain 
well-known hat. 


The profit on the hat, he explained, was not the 
consideration, it was the class of trade that would be 
brought to his store. 


That’s the value of a long-advertised brand name. 


In pushing sales on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


you must consider more than the im- 
mediate profits. You are attracting 
the very best class of trade to your 
shop and educating them to judge 
by quality, not by price. 


You are establishing a reputation 
for high-grade work that will bring 
you the most profitable class of trade 
you could possibly secure. 





Write us for advertising matter. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
We are the only Paper Makers in the World making Bond 


Paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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- Brilliant 
- Cober Reds 















and 
White that 
=) 
e White 
. J Non-offsetting 
C 
Black Ink peste 
Working 
Is manufactured Fob Fuks 
only by ourselves Dry Colors 
Dariishes 







— 


F.E.OKIE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,.U.S.A. 













Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland: 
W. H. Beers, 40 St. John St., E.C., London, Eng. 












rong 


THIS IS THE MOST RELIABLE INK TO BE HAD 


It contains more concentrated value than any other black ink 








OUR 25 AND 30 CENT INKS are made on the same lines and possess the same q 
qualities as the 40-cent cut ink. We are makers of the celebrated 7 


BLACK DIAMOND NEWS The cleanest working News on the market. Price, 6c. net. 





We aim to please our customers. OUR PRICES ARE MODERATE and goods of the highest quality at all times 
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am the Black used in 
wed the ink that printed 
sveJ The Inland Printer. 
I am the pinnacle of per- 
fection in making fine art 
printers’ inks. 
I mix in varnish without 
thickening—make inks 
flow and distribute, and 
print perfectly. 
Send for my book—it tells 
you what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should 
use me. 
A sample package will be 
sent to those who wish to 
try me. 
I am made by the Peerless 


Carbon Black Co., of Pitts- | 


burg, Pa. 
I can be obtained from 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 








U 
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The Seybold 


Means THE BEST 




















Th S b ld AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS are the strong- 

e ey O est, fastest, safest and most accurate cutters built. 
Th S b Id BOOK TRIMMERS will greatly increase your 
= ey O output and reduce the cost. The DUPLEX will 
produce as much work as two single knife trimmers. 


The CONTINUOUS FEED TRIMMER trims ten 
piles per minute, each pile six inches high. 


Th S b Id KNIFE GRINDERS are strong, fast and accurate, 
e ey O and require less space and less power than any other 
make. They will not burn the knife. 
Th S b Id COMPRESSORS will each do the work of two 
e ey O smashers, a better grade of work, and are absolutely 
safe. We also build FOUR-ROD SMASHERS. 
Th S b Id EMBOSSERS are the smoothest running, most 
e ey O powerful and most easily adjusted. Sizes range from 
II X 11 inches to 32 x 42 inches. 
Th . b Id DIE PRESSES are the strongest, smoothest run- 
e cy O ning and most easily adjusted, have more driving 


power and are easy to operate. 





An investigation of these machines will convince you that 
they are the machines you want. 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 





NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 
Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F, A. Venney & Co. J. H. ScHroeTER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co, 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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NO-WASH-UP 


A Boon to Lithographers and Letterpress Printers 








FOR EITHER CYLINDER OR JOB PRESSES 








Y ITS USE the troublesome, 
i tiresome and expensive 
| operation of washing up at m 
4 the end of a day’s run is obviated, y 


the press being in pertect condition 


The 


greatest Saver of materials and time 


for starting the next day. 


yet introduced into a printing office. 
Write us for sample and give it a 
trial, Waich Witt Convince You. 








In 75-cent and $1.50 cams 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault & Wi Viborg 


CINCINNATI 
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Miller-Trimmed Cuts 


FIT INTO THE FORM AS THOUGH THEY WERE 


Pour ed There is no patching and fitting, no 


readjusting of the lock-up half a dozen 
times, when your cuts have been trimmed, 
squared and mortised to absolute point and pica dimensions by the 


Miller Saw- Trimmer 


Miller-trimmed cuts fit into the form at first set- 
ting as though they were poured. And that is only 
one of the many things this wonderful machine 
does quicker, easier and better than you could do 
them by any other methods. It saws, trims, bevels, 
miters and mortises (all to point dimensions) every 
component of the printers’ form (wood, brass and soft metal). Any 
printer can operate it. 











Write for information about our thirty days? ‘‘free trial without obligation’? offer. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


MILWAUKEE 617 Montgomery Building WISCONSIN 
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COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 





THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha: Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


The Optimus patented device for driving the form and table rollers is simple, positive, 
noiseless, and unlike anything else in use. One of our competitors has said, “‘it is the best thing for 
the purpose I ever saw.” 

This device is not the only superiority of Optimus distribution. The ductor roller deposits 
its supply of ink upon the steel vibrator over the forward pair of table rollers at the instant the bed 
is at the point of reverse, and the vibrator still. It remains in contact one-half of each revolution, 
or until the bed reaches the opposite extreme of its travel. They then separate while both again 
are still, the ductor coming quietly into contact with fountain without rotary motion, saving wear, 
noise, jar, and possible disturbance of feed. 

The ink on the vibrator cannot come into contact with the table until after the press has 
made one entire revolution. It is therefore quite well distributed before it reaches the table. The 
two additional table rollers and their vibrator, and the four form rollers and their vibrators, all in 
connection with the table, manipulate it still further before it goes to form. This manipulation is 
continuous whether rollers are in contact with table or not, and they are in contact during both its 
forward and backward strokes. 

This method not only increases distribution, but offers a finer control than where ink goes 
to table direct from fountain. It approaches the boasted practice on stop cylinders, where the ink 
was worked evenly on a cylinder before it reached the table. If more than we have described is 
required for very heavy forms it is easily secured by adding rider rollers to vibrators. 

Form and table rollers are same size and interchangeable; and any roller, except ductor, can 
be used as top rider on vibrators. This saves composition, in which the Optimus is exceedingly 
economical, and insures a rider roller always at hand. By patent eccentric sockets rollers can be 
quickly and easily put out of action, or out of contact with form and vibrators, at any time. 

Altogether the distribution of the Optimus is one more of its unequalled features, and thor- 
oughly well equips it for the best printing that can be done, and for every other kind. 




















SET IN BARNHART O.D STYLE. 














THE OSWEGOS 


You can select the most efficient paper cutter of the lowest possible price, with features exactly 
adapted to your especial needs to produce the maximum output of the best quality, from this com- 
plete line of SEVENTY sizes and kinds. Each one of these cutters has points of excellence on 
it alone. Each Oswego-made cutter is the best of its kind. Each style is the best producible. 


THE BROWN & CARVERS 
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SMALL POWER STYLE. Sizes— 26, 30, 32, 33, 36 inch. 


pom The Catalogue of these splendid machines will interest you. Send for it. comet 


An honorable record of thirty-six years building cutting machines as a specialty is your guarantee of 
good service. 

Oswego Machine Works is the only factory making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one 
making a complete line of cutting machines. We build in all the commercial sizes — Automatic Clamp 
Cutters, Semi-Automatic Clamp Cutters, Hand Clamp Cutters, Small Power Cutters, Hand-wheel Drive 
Cutters, Hand-lever Cutters, Bench Cutters, Die-cutting Presses. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., PROPRIETOR 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street New YorK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street 
J. M. Ives, Manager W. S. Timmis, Manager 
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Be your own 
Typefounder 


MAKE YOUR OWN TYPE 
Have New Type for Every Job 





Reduce your type 
investment. 


Save Make-ready. 


Eliminate distribu- 


tion. Melt your old type. 


Sorts when needed. Cast new, up-to-date 
type. 
All the quads and 


spaces wanted. 


Type in abundance. 





No job too big if you have a Thompson Typecaster 


Machine costs less—Matrices cost less 
than any other on the market. 
Let us tell you about it. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE Co. 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
































No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 








Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies Chicago, 
New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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Onyx Covers 


We have recently added to our popular line of Onyx Covers the following new styles 





Mexican Onyx Sardonyx 
Malachite Onyx Chalcedonyx 


in Plate, Vellum, Crash and Repoussé—Crash finishes in 21 x 33, 60 and 80 pounds 
to 500 sheets. Put up in half reams. Send for our new Sample-book, containing 
the above, as well as a full line of the old favorites. 





Onyx Bristol Onyx Bond 
2234 x 28%, 100, 120, 140 pounds. 22 x 34, 32 pounds, in five colors. 
In 100-sheet packages. In 500-sheet packages. 





Half-tone Writing Paper 


This is an extra-superfine writing paper prepared especially for half-tone cuts. 
It has a fine-grained, smooth surface that will take the ink readily and shows up 
the fine details of the cut most satisfactorily. 

It is carried in stock in all the regular writing-paper sizes and weights. 











L CEL al 
Onion-skin Bond Ravelstone Keith Wove and Laid Linen 
Wedding Papers and Bristols Westlock Chatham Bond 
Vellum and Satin Tints Dunbar Cambrai Bond 
Tinted Superfines Naples Linen Carthage Bond 
[ CEL? 





Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 




































Small No. 440 DROP-JOBBER has range 
Ppa from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 


inches 








All the standard right-angle deliveries, together 
with long 16’s and long 32’s, two on, are made 
: iiaiactic, into one packing-trough. @ No oiling of tape- 
_ 12 x 17% inches pulleys or shifting of cams required for any 
sheet within the scope of the machine. 








Best Construction, Great Flexibility, 
Convenience and Simplicity 




















i Chambers Brothers Co. 
: Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office, 59 West Jackson Boulevard 









































q We wish to call your attention to 

he Carter Yellow and a Book Black Ink. Both 

of the highest grade quality, for high 
grade printers. 

q It is the strong colors that attract. 

Cc QO W It is quality that counts, and the Prin- 

ter who would build up his business 

on honest efforts must deal fairly with 


his patrons, give them good value in 
UC Ink, use good paper, and good 


printing will surely follow. 


The Carter Printing Ink Co. 


[ Incorporated | 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








What Good Ink Will 
Do For You 


@ Poor Ink will ruin any business. It makes no difference how well 








you stand with your customer, bad Ink will “tell the tale.” 


@ Good Ink—the kind that will spread correctly, hold and retain its 
original tone and color, is the quality that will hold and build up your 





business. 


@ Colors like those on reverse side of this page are manufactured by 
us for YOU, and intended to build up your business. We want to work 
with you, and be partners in the success you attain with CARTER’S 


INKS. 





@ Perhaps you are satisfied with your Inks. Likely you do not wish to 
take the risk of a change. Let us send you a large sample, by express, 
charges prepaid. We want every good, reliable Printer interested in 
GOOD PRINTING INK to try the CARTER product. 




















The Carter Printing Ink 
Company 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Ask for our Special Illustrated Pamphlet, showing the actual test of our Half Tone Black, 
No. 430 and Geranium Lake No. 86 























National Book Sewing WWachine 


S ) 


A MACHINE TO SAVE YOU' MONEY 
































Straight Needles. Tight Sewing. Adjustable Stitches. Economical 


Takes work from 24x 1% inches up to 15 x 10% inches. 


RAPID - SIMPLE - DURABLE 


SAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL SENT ON REQUEST 








FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
56-58 Duane Street, New York 149 Franklin Street, Chicago 


OR 


Joseph E. Smyth, Manufacturer, 150 Franklin St., Chicago 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, ‘T'wo-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. 0. b. Chicago 

















Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. Q This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. If you want other model 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 














We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype Machines. @ All parts used by 
us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 

















If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 


























Gutenberg Machine Company 


MUL UNE UN General Manager. 945-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 



































AN IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


Sprague ElectricTypeD 
Semi-Enclosed Motor 


Direct-connected to 
Campbell Auto-Plate Machine 
With 
Kohler 
Brothers’ 
Push- 
Button 
Controller. 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


527 West 34th St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















L 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 














‘a = { 
Letterpress Inks Embossing Inks 
Lithographic Inks English WhiteLake 
Copper Plate Inks Lacquers 
Steel Plate Inks Bronze Powders 
Proving Inks Varnishes 
Cover Inks Driers 
Chromatic Inks Gloss Paste 
Transfer Inks Aad. in ape any ood 
Celluloid Inks best relating to the 
Etching Inks Art of Printing 

\ a L e 









































Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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THERE ARE MANY REASONS 
WHY THE 


Scott Direct-DNrtbe 


LATEST IMPROVED 


Cwo-Hebolutton Presses 


ARE DESIRABLE MACHINES FOR 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 
























OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL TELL YOU WHY, AND IT 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 














NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 

CHICAGO OFFICE, . 321 Dearborn Street W a ter cott O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 112 N. Fourth Street e 
BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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TRACE MARK 


Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 


TRADE mann TRADE MAAK 


Nicro- Ground. CBD Yyicro-Ground. ED "yicro- Ground, ; 


ESTABLISHED 1830 








rcoes Wricro-Gromad 


¢ 


: tance mana, 
Nicro-Groun 


tz>"\ 
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icro- Ground, 
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No trick to use | 
it, and no “open 
and shut”’ to it. 


That MAY be, 


Coes’ 
Knives 


\ 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.95 f 15.64/15.98/16.32 
15.349 17.20|17.57/17.95 
16.02] 17.98)18.36/18.77 
16.73 | 18.76|19.16)19.58 
16.209 17.94/18.33)18.72/19. 
17.82} 19.73|20. 16|20.59)21.01); 
18.64 J 20. 62/21.07|21.52/21.9 
19.44] 21.52/21 .99|22.46/23.0 
18.90} 20.70/21. 15|21.60)22. 
20.79 § 22.77/23 .26|23.76)z 
21,74 24.16/24 32)24.84/25 
22.68 f 24.84/25 .37/25 92/26, 
23.63 § 25 87/26 .42|27 .00)z 


21.60 f 23 .00}23.50)24.00 
Ng 25,30|25 .85/26 40); 








but it can’t be juggled with. 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 





LORING COES 


Because it is 

plain, the Trust 
says it is not 

ich hlpe warranted and an 

429.3730. « e 

NYE intrusion. 








25 .45)27 03/27 .69% 











Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 





bcos ay 


4 


PRace ma, a 
Co. 





Ground, ED "\yicro- 


RAS mana, 


\cte= 





COES’ RECORDS 





First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’? Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 








Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 


knows it allP We'll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 











New York Orrice— G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 


TRADE MARK 
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Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 























three grades—Regular, Long and 


—_—s Q. D., all the same high quality. 


— Brand =—==4s==S 
Oo ” 


Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 





F. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


























THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


1: is distinguished for the 





rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


.C. PULLER €O. « . s » % New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS(& CO.° . « . « 6 CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .-CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J.L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, ONT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
S.KOCHANSKI . .. . . BERLIN, GERMANY 


MIDDOWS BROS. ..... SyDNEY, N.S. W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Care Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


aah sb 133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
~— CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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The Peerless 


All movements positive. 

No.cam or cam-roller in the gear-wheel —the vital weakness 
of other presses. 

No adjustments required. 

All parts interchangeable. 

Strain-bearing parts of steel—heavier than in other presses. 

The Peerless outwears all others. 

In use when others are on the scrap pile. 

At it twenty-five years. Six sizes. 

Send for booklet. 








The Peerless Gem Power 
Cutter 





Best steel and cast iron, carefully machined and accurately assembled. 
Reliable extra large wheel-clamp. 

No troublesome gears and pinions—worm and worm-wheel. 

The latest and best in gauges and rule. See them. 

Peerless friction-clutch—in use fifteen years. 
Automatic trip and brake. 

Twenty cuts per minute—fast enough. 

Cuts 32 inches square. 

A high-grade cutter at an attractive price. 
8,000 Peerless machines in constant use. 


At it twenty-five years. 
Send for booklet. 





For sale at all houses of the American Type Founders Co., also Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 


























ACME 


WIRE STAPLE 





Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States, 


OU 





BINDERS 








Devices on the market’”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Devices. 
Full information promptly furnished on application. 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 











ACME STAPLE CO. tt¢: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 












































CHICAGO 


YESIGNERS- ENGRAVERS 


IW 346-350 Dearborn St. 





HARRISON 1224 


TELEPHONE 
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Imitation T ypewriting 
Without Printing 


through ribbon or silk cloths 
is the best method of obtain- 
ing the orginal Type- 
for writer effect. 
Perfect 
Imitation 
Typewriting 
on 
Any Size 
or Style 
Letter 
Printing 


Press 





Rueter’s 
Process 


@ Printers that are using the 
Old Ribbon Process will 
admit that it is complicated 
and high-priced. 


@ Rueter’s Anti-Ribbon 
Process is simple, clean, cheap 
and always ready for use. 











For further particulars, address 


CHRIS. A. RUETER, 


Cawker Building, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 








The Reliance 
Cutter 


Simplicity of 
Construction 


Great Strength 


Accuracy 
Long Life 


Interchange- 

16%-inch _25%4-inch ability of parts 
2344-inch 2844-inch 

These claims are substantiated by the 
machine itself. 

Every cutter fully guaranteed as represented. 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








For Sale by Typefounders and Dealers 








A Tool of Quality for Particular Printers 





Patented October 31, 1905. 
(FRONT VIEW) 


Manufactured in four lengths and two depths, in either brass or 


steel, plain or nickel-plated. 


(BACK VIEW) 


Will retain absolute close adjustment. Warranted accurate to 


one thousandth part of an inch. 





THE NEW GRADUATED STAR COMPOSING STICK 


Is the result of careful study, embracing improvements over all 
present “‘ old-timers,”’ filling a long-felt want of the printers— 


ACCURACY, DURABILITY AND QUICK ADJUSTMENT 


All the sticks now in general use, except the STAR, are simple adaptations and variations in construction of the first common 
screw stick, depending solely upon the flange of the body of the tool for alignment and rigidity of the fixed and adjustable abut- 
ments. Not so with the STAR COMPOSING STICK, as it is provided with two secure anchors against springing out of line. 

THE STAR STICK is made to withstand all the hard usage ; easy and quick to adjust, has no eccentric movement to set 
half-em measure ; can not slip when once set ; measure will not be altered nor the Stick injured if it should fall to the floor; it is 
light and is made from best tempered metal ; 1s made without the old-time ‘‘holes’’ to wear larger nor pegs to wear smaller. 

THE STAR STICK has the proper allowance for ‘‘squeeze’’ to make lines lift when locked with machine-set matter. A 
multiple of short measures set in this stick make up correctly with lines set the combined length of the short ones. 


Write for complete information. Our illustrated circular will tell you all. Get the newest, the best equipment for your plant. 


THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
17 West Washington Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


See descriptive article page 586, 
July, 1907, INLAND PRINTER 
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Get our samples. | 
Tone up your business. 


What do you knowabout our “VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting Paper? 
Do you know that some of the largest concerns in the United 
States use our ‘VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting for their high-grade 
advertising ? Why? Because it’s artistic and attractive. And, Mr. 
Printer, don’t you know that it is to your interest to supply your 


customers with the latest and most attractive Blotting Novelties ? 
Get our samples and see for yourself. We manufacture the 
“VIENNA MOIRE”’ in ten rich and attractive colors. 

Ask for samples ‘‘ WORLD,” ““ HOLLYWOOD” and “RELIANCE” plate- 
finish Blotting. Something new, made to produce good printing. Smooth surface 
and lintless. All good printers should investigate. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















The Gally improvea | The Gally 


Universal Printing Presses | Universal Cutter and Creaser 
= q **The Standard’ 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 
ee 30 x 44 inches, inside chase. 
Pes iethes 27x40 ‘* ia = 
ee ae 234% x3! F - 
ee. 2214 x 30% “ " vg 
SS Pere 20x30 “ is 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 
ann UNIVERSAL STAMPER 





Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 











FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- MANUFACTURED BY 


TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING e e 
ARE UNSURPASSED The National Machine Co. 
Adaptable to many special purposes. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Made in many sizes and styles. For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 
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Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FOR SALE BY 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. .. .. ALL BRANCHES 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. es Ss New YorkK City, NEWARK 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ALLING & CORY BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
E. TUCKERS & SONS ae et a. HARTFORD, Conn. 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. a xe .. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. a JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER és fe CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. F, WANNER & CO. ee Be CHICAGO, ILL. 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY co. wy Ae CuIcaGo, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. P CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY KANSAS CiTy AND OMAHA 
€. E.GEFHER CO... : MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. ‘ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. Be es oo See PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPERCO. .. ae .. DULUTH, MINN. 


Des Mo1ngEs, Iowa 
. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION | 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. 

EV. E. CARRERAS . SAN FRAnNcisco, CAL. 
JOHN HADDON & CO. P ws ; TORONTO, CANADA 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. ae a Ae .. HARRISBURG, PA. 
Ss. M. WOOD ‘a me = re ‘aa BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 








New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 


“KRAUSE” B VII F 


Without or with 
inking 
attachment 






Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, a 
plate 117s x 1534 inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 


Sole Agents for the United States 
136 LIBERTY STREET - - - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - - - An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 











407-427 Dearborn 
|| . 


> GLOBE ENeestsns-= COMPANY @ 














een 





I’ YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 

Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 

= sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, “OE 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 
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Evidence 


The president of one of Chicago’s 
largest printing establishments 
made this remark a few days ago: 


“‘Chicago has long felt the want of just 
such electrotype service as that furnished by 
The Beuster Electrotyping Co. When you 
told me a few weeks ago that you would 
guarantee satisfactory and quick work at the 
regular price I did not then believe it, but 
I have tried your service and know that 
you make good.” 


Have you visited our plant? You should see with what great 
facilities we are prepared to execute quick and satisfactory 
work. Make an appointment with us to inspect our plant. 
Telephone us. We want to show you our ability to serve you 





Seeing is evidence. A trial order is proof. 


THE BEUSTER 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Phone, Harrison 2657 Phone, Automatic 8657 


























A GREAT MACHINE 





WHEN YOU INSPECT the 
Challenge-Gordon 


at work, note its noiseless, 
easy action, splendid ink dis- 
tribution and rigid impression. 
Swift, accurate and depend- 
able, it is the kind of a press 
you need in your Office. 








SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— "aaeee: 


MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. | 194-196 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
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UNEQUALED SALE 


of the best line of REBUILT PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 
all on my floor at the very best prices and terms. 





825 — 27x35 Potter Drum, 6 folio, 4 rollers, air and tapeless. 

845 — 43x56 Cottrell, 4 rollers, table dist., front fly delivery, air springs. 

856 — 48x64 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front fly delivery, wire 
springs. 

866 — 26x36 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, rear delivery, 7 folio, fast press, wire 
springs. 

882 — 41x56 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 7 qto., front delivery, wire 
springs. 

883 — 46x60 Huber, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, 8 gto., air springs. 

889 — 38x53 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, 7 qto., table dist., front delivery, air 
springs. 

891 — 38x54 Cottrell Stop, 4 rollers, table dist., 7 qto., front delivery. 

894 — 34x48 Cottrell stop, 4 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., printed-side-up delivery. 

895 — 46x60 Cottrell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, 8 qto., rear delivery, air springs. 

897 — 42x60 Cottrell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 8 qto., rear delivery, air springs. 

899 — 32x46 Cincinnati Stop, 4 rollers, table dist., rear delivery. 

902 — 33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 6 qto., 3 rollers, table dist., air springs, 
tape delivery. 

903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, wire springs. 

906 — 33x48 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., front delivery, air 
springs. 

907 — 41x60 Scott, 2 rev., 4 rollers, rear delivery, table dist., air springs. 

909 — 38x54 Cottrell Drum, 2 rollers, 7 qto., air springs, tapeless. 

910 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, 6 qto., tape. 
9x13 Peerless, 10x15 Nonpareil, 13x19 Universal Job Presses. 
6-qto. Hoe Washington hand press, 6 qto. Waughn Ideal Hand Cylinder. 
6-qto. Eclipse Folder. 
44-inch Sanborn power paper cutter. 





Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Between W. Lake and Fulton Sts. 



































The Combination Motor Equipment 











U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 


Made in 
¥% H.P. 


% H.P. 
1 BP. 
110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C, 
110, 220 
Volts A.C. 


This equipment gives you 





8 speeds. 
J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC CO. 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


9 S. 10th Street 34 S. Clark Street 18 Fell Street 


SOLE EXPORT AGENTS 
FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. 


56 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 


311 


tons High-grade Writings and Printings. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


21 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 


330 


tons (the largest quantity of No. 1 Printing 
Paper made by any company in the world). 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


5 Paper Machines— Daily capacity 50 


tons 


Fine Printings, and our famous ‘‘810” 


Boards. 


And of many other lines of Paper and 


of Printing Machinery. 


We export everything used by the printer 
or publisher and are prepared to act for our 
foreign clients in the transaction of any business 


in the United States or in Great Britain. 





For home consumption we offer our well- 


known Cleveland and Lisbon Printings 


and 


Writings (making lots only) from mill direct to 


the consumer. 











PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
20 VESEY ST., . . NEW YorK CITY 








LONDON CAPE TOWN MEXICO, D.F. 


SYDNEY WELLINGTON HAVANA 
BUENOS AIRES 
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THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 
mm || """"or KASS ezose | [DD 












































Letterpress Embossing 
Lith hi Inks 
enn Book and 
Copper Plate Half-Tone 
Steel Plate Blacks 
Proving Bronzes 
‘a Varnishes 
hromatic Conpounta 
Cover Inks Ftc. ; 














Ue wen 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 
415 Dearborn Street 400 Broadway 1509 Jackson Street 255 Commerce Street 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY - OMAHA DALLAS 


r—©2WATSON MOTORS s— 


Are Successfully Driving 


PRINTERS’ 
ENGRAVERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


in every State in the Union. 






































They are adapted to either Belted 
or Direct-connected Drive. 

They are steel-frame, multi-polar Motors, 
built to sell on Quality instead of Price. 

While their price is as low as is con- 
sistent with the highest grade of workman- 
ship and material, they effect a saving 
through economy in operation and main- 
tenance rather than first cost. 

They are Economical because they are 
designed and built for the work by engi- 
neers who ‘‘ know how.”’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Mechanical Appliance Co. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 
MILWAUKEE, , ..... WISCONSIN 





WATSON MOTOR DRIVING JOB PRESS 
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BUFFALO COATED 
PAPER CO 


KENSINGTON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








HIGH-GRADE 


SURFACE COATED 
PAPERS 


ESPECIALLY MADE FOR LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 

























































Quick Change Quick as a Flash 


In any part of a line of Roman 
the operator can compose a word 
_ in Small Caps, Boldface or Italic, 
OU e by touching a lever which throws 

in the two-letter attachment. 

Magazi 

ul azine The upper or lower magazine 
bd can be thrown into action by the 
not e touch of a lever and two entirely 
different faces are ready for use. 








Quick as a Flash 




















OUR SPECIAL FEATURES ARE Quick as a Flash 

A — base, which prevents vibration of dis- In less than a minute, if a still 
tributor. a a . 

No jamming of matrices. greater variety of faces is required, 

Quick change of length of line. i F 

Improved assembler with instantaneous quick either lower or upper magazine 
change. 

Improved line delivery carriages, with instan- can be moved and a fresh maga- 
taneous quick change. ’ 

Wide magazine mouth. : ; ; 

Gas governor attached sn lg pot, with zine Can be put in place im a 

older immersed in the metal. ms 
Every part of the machine easily accessible. remarkably short space of time. 














Our DOUBLE MAGAZINE MACHINE is a one-man machine and carries 
2 magazines, 2 sets of two-letter matrices, 4 different faces, 360 characters and 1 key- 
board of 90 keys only. 


Operators who have seen our latest Double Magazine declare that our machine is 
a wonder, and having both magazines of same size, both carrying full fonts of matrices, 
makes our Double Magazine superior to any other Quick-Change Double Magazine 


in the market. 
It Has No Competitor ! 


No other Double Magazine made can compete with it 


for SPEED. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL TERMS AND DISCOUNTS 








Canadian- American Linotype Corporation, ta. 
LONDON OFFICE---8 Bouverie St., E. C. TORONTO, CANADA 







































































Some recent Testimonials from users of the Canadian- 
American Linotype Machines in Canada 


Testifying to the SUPERIOR QUALITIES of our English-depth Matrices. 





THE MONETARY TIMES PRINTING CO. 
OF CANADA, Ltd. 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 8, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Company, 70-72 
York street, Toronto: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your inquiry regarding 
the Simplex Standard two-letter Linotype machine 
you installed for us a few months ago, I may say we 
are well pleased with it. The English-depth matrices 
which came with the machine can not be beaten, the 
shoulder left on the slug being fully as deep as any 
foundry-cast type, makes it much easier for the 
pressman, and I would recommend English-depth 
matrices every time in preference to American. I 
remain, Yours truly, A. E. WHINTON, 

Superintendent, The Monetary Times. 


THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 2, 1906. 
J. H. Hardie, Mgr., Western Branch Canadian-Amer- 
ican Linotype Corporation, Winnipeg, Manitoba: 

Dear Sir,— Replying to your query over the tele- 
phone, I have pleasure in reporting that the new style 
Standard Pica machine installed by you in our 
composing-room a few months ago is giving every 
satisfaction. The new device for quick change, 
together with the wide range of faces (5 to 14 point) 
which can be used, renders the machine invaluable in 
the composing of advertisements, headings, ete. 

We find that the machine requires no more power 
to operate than your old 11-point Standard news- 
paper machines. It runs very smoothly and accu- 
rately and in our opinion little is left to be desired in 
the production of a perfect Linotype machine. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
R. L. RICHARDSON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE CENTRAL PRESS AGENCY, Ltd. 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 14, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, To- 
ronto, Ontario: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reference to your inquiry, we are 
delighted with the 14-point Linotype machine you 
have erected in our office. It runs perfectly and the 
English-depth matrices give the best of satisfaction, 
and we are producing from them the best stereo 
molds we have ever made, this owing to the great 
depth of the matrices; we are sure every office that 
stereotypes will use your English-depth matrices in 
preference to the American, after giving them a trial. 

Yours respectfully, CENTRAL PREss AGENCY, 
Per F. Diver, Manager. 


THE WILSON PUB. CO. OF TORONTO, Ltd. 
TORONTO, CAN., July 19, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited, 
Toronto: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your letter of the 14th 
instant, regarding the working qualities of your Eng- 
lish-depth matrices, am pleased to say that they have 
given the best of satisfaction both for working in the 
machine and the face of the slug. : 

We have two machines here, both using English- 
depth matrices, and will never use any other if they 
can be secured at all. I remain, Yours truly, 

(Signed) E. B. ARMSTRONG, 
Linotype Superintendent. 





THE COURIER. 


BRANTFORD, CAN., Dec. 10, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, To- 
ronto, Ontario: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have much pleasure in testify- 
ing to the excellent work done by the second Standard 
machine we installed last week. Your Mr. Priest had 
this machine erected and its first slug cast in three 
hours’ time. How is this for a record? We can not 
speak too highly of our two Standard machines. 
They are doing splendid work and have never given 
a moment’s trouble. Yours truly, 

RALPH H. REVILLE. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


BRANTFORD, CAN., Dec. 10, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Mon- 
treal, P. Q.: 

GENTLEMEN,— I have now three of your Standard 
machines at work in this office, and they are giving 
entire satisfaction. I have also found your firm 
anxious to fill its engagements to the very letter. 

Sincerely, T. H. PRESTON. 


THE EDMONTON BULLETIN. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, Oct. 27, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Company, 70 York 
street, Toronto, Ontario: 

DEAR Sirs,— We are using five different fonts of 
your English-depth matrices on our Linotype 
machines and they are giving us very good satisfac- 
tion indeed. They cast a face of type clean enough 
to do the finest kind of jobwork. Yours respectfully, 

BULLETIN CoMPANY (Ltd.). 
DuNCAN MARSHALL, Manager. 


THE WORLD. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 3, 1906. 
To whom it may concern: 

We have had the English-depth matrices put on our 
Linotype machine, and are more than pleased with 
the faces of type, and find the deeper shoulder on the 
slugs a great advantage. 

We expect in time to fit all our machines with these 
matrices. 

THE WORLD PRINTING & Pus. CoMPANY, Ltd. 
L. D. Taytor, President and Manager. 


H. STEAD, LINOTYPE MACHINIST. 


HAMILTON, CAN., May 7, 1907. 
DEAR Sirs,— Having recently installed one of your 
latest Linotype machines, and having worked on both 
the Canadian and American machines, I find that the 
Canadian machine is much easier to handle in making 
a change than is the American-made machine. One 
feature of the Canadian machine over the American 
machine is that no labor is required to remove the 
channel plates, and the assembling of the matrix in 
the two-letter attachment of the assembly elevator is 
another improvement. There is also a great saving in 
the casting and the transferring of the black-letter 
line. It is a great saving of the combination of the 
matrix in transferring to the second elevator. 
Wishing the Canadian machine every success, I 
remain, Yours truly, H. STEAD, 
Linotype Machinist, Hamilton, Ont. 





Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, tta. 


LONDON OFFICE---8 Bouverie St., E. C. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Vout. XXXIX. No. 5. 


AUGUST, 1907. 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
Terms < Foreign, $3.85 per year, 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


DISCURSIONS OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 


NO. XIII.— BY QUADRAT, 


AN IDEAL AMERICAN CITIZEN—THE INVENTOR OF WOOD TYPES AND THE ROUTING MACHINE, AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS AND COMPETITORS. 








EN a day five years ago I was 
a dining in New York with a 
bad man well known to American 
bad printers, who had been pro- 
tf} prietor of a wood-working 
rea factory. Noticing that one 
ved of his fingers was missing, I 
bad said: “I see that you and 
ad your saw were once too well 
bad acquainted.” “Oh, that 
rf) finger was not taken off by 
a saw.” “How, then?” 

“By a bullet.” “ How— 
where?” “At Chancellorsville.” I had for a 


dozen years had business relations with this man, 
and never once guessed that he had been one of 
the great volunteer army of the Civil War. The 
man’s retiring and modest nature had hidden his 
civic worthiness from me and most of his business 
associates. Even when he had thus raised the 
curtain, he was averse to talking about himself; 
but my curiosity was stirred: I began to question 
his neighbors; I found that I had been “ enter- 
taining an angel unawares.” This man is Heber 
Wells, of Paterson, New Jersey, sometime a 
partner in the late widely known firm of Vander- 
burgh, Wells & Co., New York manufacturers of 
wood type and printing materials. He is now a 
factory inspector, holding the esteem of both the 
manufacturers and their employees. No one is 
better known or more highly respected in Pater- 
son, where he held the office of school commis- 
sioner for a time. He is a scholarly man, and 
seems better adapted for university life than the 
career of a manufacturer. 


He was a successful manufacturer, if we esti- 
mate success correctly to mean that all his work 
was thorough outside and inside, honest in those 
parts unseen as well as those exposed to the eye, 
and the best offered in his day to printers in print- 
ers’ furniture in this or any other country; but he 
was not a successful money-maker. He “ failed 
in business,” as the phrase goes; but it was 
largely because he was ignorant of the art of mak- 
ing varnish take the place of good material and 
good joinery. He could not lower his standard to 
meet the competition of inferior merchandise. I 
know, because once I persuaded him to accept a 
large order to be made on cheaper lines — but 
only once. I saw that Heber Wells was a failure 
at making shoddy printers’ cases; and since I 
have known the man Wells better I have learned 
the reason. It is better to go down in the business 
fight carrying a high standard than to prevail 
under an ignoble standard. If he had made money 
instead of losing it he would not be a bit more 
worthy of honor, nor could he be more sincerely 
honored than he is by all who know him. It is 
good to be a successful business man, but how 
much nobler and more essential it is to be, like 
Heber Wells, a successful citizen: public-spirited, 
a patriot tried and found faithful, a model hus- 
band and father, “‘ a man indeed in whom there is 
no guile.” How glorious would be this republic if 
all its business men and “ captains of industry ” 
subordinated their ambitions to their citizenship. 
Yes, Heber Wells is a successful man— one of 
the American aristocracy of worth, of whom, 
thank heaven, we have so many — sound, mod- 
erate, democratic, plain livers and high thinkers, 
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the very salt which alone preserves the ultimate 
dignity and purity of our country. He has proved 
his right to say: 


I do love 
My country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound than mine own life. 


In 1861 the impulsive, adventurous men of the 
North responded to the call for volunteers with 
the light-heartedness of those going to a picnic. 
But in the latter part of 1862 the country had 
learned what war was; Washington was in 
danger, and everywhere in the East the Union 





HEBER WELLS, 1835. 


armies had been defeated. It was at this time 
that Captain Irish, one of the proprietors of the 
Paterson Guardian, enlisted Company K, Thir- 
teenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers. 

Heber Wells, a young man, married and the 
father of two children, in well-to-do circum- 
stances, after very serious thought, decided that 
it was his duty to go to the front, and he enlisted 
and assisted in raising a company for the local 
regiment. With his father’s influence and by 
waiting, he could easily have secured a commis- 
sion, but he went as a private, abandoning an 
ideal home and hopeful prospects to give his life, 
if need be, for his country. The Thirteenth 
regiment, such the urgency of the crisis, although 
composed entirely of green men, was on the way 
to the front in twelve days, and in exactly seven- 
teen days more received its baptism of fire at 
Antietam, September 17, 1862. The story is well 
told in The Young Volunteer, written by an eye- 
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witness, Joseph E. Crowell, now editor of the 


Paterson Call: 


We were ordered forward We climbed over a 
rail fence and marched into a meadow We could 
not see the enemy, although their bullets were whistling 
past us. (Enemy were in a natural depression four feet 
deep at other side of the meadow.) Suddenly ...a 
vast number of the enemy seemed to rise straight out of 
the solid earth, and they poured into us a deadly volley 
of leaden hail. Surprised, demoralized, we 
wavered and fell back, and made for the first fence. 

There in the meadow lay nine dead and sixty 
wounded. There was one man there who was not 
wounded. It was Heber Wells, one of the bravest men in 
battle that ever lived. He had remained beside the 
body of our captain — Captain Irish had been killed. Ser- 
geant Wells tore open his captain’s coat and vest 
: put his ear to the captain’s breast, and heard the 
last fluttering of his heart. He secured the cap- 
tain’s watch and papers and unfastened the sword. 
The bullets were whistling about his head in a dangerous 
fashion, but he seemed oblivious to his peril. He carried 
the captain’s effects to the road, and called for volunteers. 
. . . Three were selected and returned with Heber 
Wells and brought back the captain’s body. The 
first lieutenant was hors du combat too. Sergeant 
Wells ordered two men to take the lieutenant to the rear 
and assumed command himself. In the afternoon 
fighting Company K was commanded by Sergeant Wells. 

and so well did he acquit himself on that day 

that he was promoted to be lieutenant then and 
there, and the day soon came when the regiment was 
known as the “ Fighting Thirteenth.” 


There were very many brave Americans in those 
days of peril, and we can not too often recall the 
fact, and hope that their sons and grandsons may 
prove worthy of their sires in every national 
emergency. 

Enough, I think, has been told to demonstrate 
that our Heber Wells has attained to the ideal as a 
patriot and soldier and citizen, and when the 
printers of a century hence turn to the pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for the history of these 
times, they will reckon among our greater virtues 
that we could turn aside from business and tech- 
nical affairs to do honor to such a man. 

Heber Wells’ great-grandfather was a Con- 
necticut man, who emigrated to the valley of the 
Susquehanna before the Revolutionary War, and 
was killed in the celebrated massacre of Wyo- 
ming, so well sung by the poet Campbell: 

On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming! 

Although the wild flowers on thy ruined wall 

And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 

Of what thy gentle people did befall, 


Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore. 


His name was James, and he had a son named 
James, who served as an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary War until he was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Monmouth (N. J.). 
This officer had a son, Darius, father of Heber, 
who lived to do great things for printerdom. He 
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was the first manufacturer of wood type in the meant “to drive, drag, or chase out forcibly,” and 
world, and the inventor of the present process of was mostly used in military parlance: Darius 
making it and of the routing machine and the Wells gave it a new meaning. 
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Reproduction of cover and price-list from first specimen book of wood type ever printed, 1828. Only one copy known to be in existence, and that 
much water-stained. The writing is that of Darius Wells. 


process of routing now used wherever relief Darius was born in 1800, at Kingsborough, 
engraving is done. Indeed, he was the first to use New York. Owing to the death of his father, 
the words “rout” and “routing” as applied to James, the officer severely wounded under the eye 
a mechanical process. The original word rout of Gen. George Washington, Darius was appren- 
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ticed at the age of eleven to the Montgomery 
Republican, Johnstown, New York. Ten years 
later, in 1822, he established the Mohawk Herald, 
at Amsterdam, New York, selling that business in 
1826, and removing to New York city, where, in 
partnership with Asa Child, he started a job- 
printing business at 161 Broadway. In 1827 he 
began to sell wood type, and in 1828 he issued a 
specimen book, in which he says it is “ the first 
specimen book of wood type ever printed.” Only 
one copy of this interesting book is known to exist, 
and from it the title cover-page is reproduced. 
The book is an oblong quarto, 8 by 13 inches, with 





DARIUS WELLS, 1800-1875. 


a brown paper cover, and contains twenty speci- 
mens of modern roman, italic, antique, backslope 
and shaded letters, all well designed and sharply 
cut, the sizes running from seven to twenty line, 
and the prices from 8 cents to 28 cents per char- 
acter, and we may be sure the prices were net. 
Number 161 Broadway was on the land upon 
which the new forty-six-story Singer building is 
now being erected. 

Up to that time the largest letters used were 
twelve-line, of metal, cast in sand and molds by 
the typefounders. I believe one might still find 
the patterns for those big metal letters hidden 
away in the vaults of the old Johnson and Bruce 
typefoundries. What a waste of lead! especially 
when lead was needed so badly to shoot bears in 
Harlem and red Indians on the banks of a 
small river flowing northward into the southern 
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extremity of Lake Michigan — known as the Chi- 
cago river, first seen by Monsieur La Salle on his 
way from Canada to discover the upper Missis- 
sippi, and then a clear-water haunt of countless 
wild fowl congregating there to eat the wild rice 
which almost choked its flow. The early Ameri- 
can typefounders cast and sold bullets as well as 


type. In Binny & Ronaldson’s specimen book of 
1812 the price of casting bullets is given as “ two 
shillings a pound” and buckshot “ four shillings 
a pound,” and a memorandum book of that year 
shows that they had on hand five hundred and 
thirty-four thousand pounds of lead. That was 
the year we went to war with the British. In the 
preface of Darius Wells’ first specimen book he 
says that “being enabled to speak from expe- 
rience that wood types, when carefully prepared 
in the manner of those in this specimen, are in 
no respect objectionable; that they are more con- 
venient in many respects, and more durable, and 
cost only from one-quarter to one-half as much 
as those of metal. Knowing, as the subscriber 
does, that printers will consult their own interest 
in patronizing his novel undertaking; and taking 
confidence from the perfect satisfaction his type 
has given to those to whom he is already known, 
he feels assured of their support.” Thus was 
launched an important industry, broadening the 
field of the printer, giving an incentive to the 
enlargement of printing-presses and of paper 
sizes, and increasing the consumption of printing- 
ink. This first wood type was made right, in no 
wise inferior to that used to-day, and the business 
was immediately successful. It was made on end 
wood, with properly prepared printing surface, 
and accurate in height and body. His first method 
was, after preparing the wood, to lay a pattern, 
mark the outlines of the character on the wood, 
and clear the white spaces by hand gouges. He 
then invented his routing cutters and the machine 
to operate and control them. 

The routing machine of to-day is, of course, a 
very superior machine to the original of 1828. 
The first variation was to make the cutting tool 
stationary and move the work under the tool, and 
this machine, although slow and unhandy, is still 
used for very heavy metal die work. Prior to 
1868 John Royle & Sons, of Paterson, had gained 
some experience in routing machines through 
repairing the Wells machines. Vernon Royle, the 
present head of the firm, found his first employ- 
ment in the boxwood department of the Wells 
business in New York, and as his principal work 
was to rout wood engravings for the engravers, 
he became an expert operator. Routers were 
scarce in those days, and wood engravers in Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago and other distant points sent 
their engravings to Wells & Webb, in New York, 
to be routed. In 1868 this experience resulted in 
































the Royle straight-line router, and, in 1875, the 
Royle radial arm router, and all other routing 
machines are modeled more or less on these inven- 
tions. The. Royles, father, sons and grandsons, 
have from that day never ceased to put their hon- 
est work and capable brains into the routing 
machine, and the machines which the introduc- 
tion of process engraving made it necessary to 
complement, until it now stands a model of inge- 
nuity, thorough construction and effectiveness. 
Messieurs Wood Engraver, Process Engraver, 
Brass Plate Engraver, do not forget: Darius 
Wells gave you that indispensable implement. 
How many of you ever heard of Darius? Turn to 
Lockwood’s “ Dictionary of Printing,” 1899, the 
latest book of reference published, and you will 





Antique, Rose Ornamental. Gothic Condensed, Acorn. 


Copied from catalogue of George F. Nesbitt, 1838, showing specimens of first wood type cut by machinery. 
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ciated, but in his native land he has been com- 
paratively unhonored and practically forgotten. 
The engravers and printers should recognize his 
great services to them particularly by a national 
testimonial or memorial to comfort and sustain 


him in his declining years. He has placed in the 
hands of thousands the means of gaining wealth, 
while getting no more than a skilled artisan’s 
return for himself. 

The wood-type business prospered. Darius 
Wells added to it the preparation of boxwood for 
engravers, and in the golden age of American 
wood engraving the Wells factory had almost a 
monopoly in that line. This work and wood-type 
cutting were done in New York, and when case- 
making and printing-office furniture were added 





Roman Grotesque. 


The prices ranged from 12 cents for 4-line 


to 24 cents for 10-line and to 38 cents for 20-line. 


find the services of our Darius unappreciated, 
while two and a half lines are given to “ Rout- 
ing,” and none to the routing machine. He did 
not patent his invention, although urged to do so, 
believing, like Benjamin Franklin, when he 
refused a patent for his invention of the stove, 
that he could best repay the debt he owed to ear- 
lier inventors of useful appliances by giving the 
public of his own time the unrestricted use of his 
own ingenuity. How little thought mankind gives 
to the pioneer thinkers and inventors who have 
done so much for our profit and convenience. 
The process engravers and printers are the chief 
beneficiaries of the invention of the routing 
machine. There is now living in comparative 
seclusion one to whom they owe a still greater 
debt of gratitude. I refer to Frederick Ives, the 
father of the half-tone and three-color processes. 
He has been honored by numerous learned socie- 
ties of Europe, where his discoveries are appre- 





a factory was started in Paterson, New Jersey. 
In 1839 the firm became Wells & Webb. In 1842 
they moved to the southeast corner of Fulton and 
Dutch streets, in the building still standing there. 
Here they opened the first general printers’ ware- 
house in America, dealing also in new and second- 
hand printing machinery —a near approach to 
“everything for the printer,” even to the extent 
of having special type-faces cast for them by 
Bruce and Conner. Mr. Wells removed to Pater- 
son and managed the factory. In 1856 he with- 
drew from active business on account of ill health, 
and in 1861 was appointed postmaster by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, holding the office for fourteen 
years, when failing strength caused his retire- 
ment. He died May 27, 1875, having and deserv- 
ing the highest esteem of all who knew him. Soon 
after Heber Wells returned from the war, E. R. 
Webb, who had been ‘his father’s partner, died, 
and Heber Wells formed a partnership with Alex- 
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ander Vanderburgh in 1864, thus originating the 
firm of Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. In 1890 Mr. 
Vanderburgh retired. Heber Wells conducted the 
business alone for several years, and finally sold 
it to the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. He 
was born on Beekman street, New York, in 1835, 
and is now seventy-two years of age. 

Soon after Darius Wells commenced making 
wood type he had imitators. The first worthy of 
mention was William Leavenworth of Allentown, 
New Jersey. He cut the type on side wood, which 
did not prove satisfactory, and his business was 
short-lived. Wells & Webb bought Leavenworth’s 
machinery and added it to their Paterson factory. 
Leavenworth improved the mechanical process by 
adapting the pantagraphic principle to the routing 
machine and using master patterns. Little 
change has been made in the method of cutting 
wood types from that day to this. The panta- 
graph principle makes one pattern serve for a 
large range of sizes, where previously patterns 
were required for each size. The pantagraph was 
invented by a Jesuit priest, Christopher Schreiner, 
in 1603, and was first described in a book pub- 
lished at Rome in 1631. One large-size pattern 
is made of each character, from which, by regu- 
lating the pantagraph, letters from three-line to 
larger sizes can be cut. The operator secures the 
prepared wood on the machine, within the cutting 
area, and secures the pattern on a table or shelf 
at one side of the machine; he then guides a 
pointer around the edges of the pattern, and the 
swift-revolving cutters reproduce the pattern 
exactly in the size desired. A little hand-finishing 
with gravers completes the letter. 

J. G. Cooley was the next conspicuous per- 
sonage in wood-type making. I have a large folio 
specimen book of his, which has the legend, 
“ Established in 1832” on the title-page. Per- 
haps this does not refer to wood-type making, or 
it may refer to some predecessor, for 1832 is 
seventy-five years ago, and I am told that Mr. 
Cooley is still living. His factory was at South 
Windham, Connecticut, and his office at No. 1 
Spruce street, New York, in Horace Greeley’s old 
Tribune building. He afterward became a part- 
ner with Robert Lindsay, and they made metal 
types and sold wood type at the northeast corner 
of Gold and Fulton streets, New York, in a build- 
ing still standing. They were price-cutters and 
copied the successful designs of other type- 
foundries, and Mr. Cooley was a thorn in the 
sides of his competitors, albeit a humorous one. 
He left Lindsay and the metal-type business in 
1864, and disposed of his wood-type business to 
William H. Page in 1856. He established a suc- 
cessful paper in Norwich, Connecticut, still run- 
ning and known as Cooley’s Weekly, the prop- 
erty now of the Evening Record of that city. But 
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Cooley has the unenviable distinction of originat- 
ing the plan of paying for advertising space with 
type —at first wood type and afterward with 
metal type. He thus became an advertising agent, 
taking in a partner named Dauchy. It was Cooley 
& Dauchy, then Dauchy & Co., still doing busi- 
ness in New York city. All the concerns which 
dealt with the publishers by paying for space with 
types, etc., made money. It was a good plan for 
them, but a bad one for the printer. Printers are 
generally wiser to-day, and the business is not 
active though not dead. If it were worth while 
uncovering it, an interesting tale of this unethical 
business could be told. 

The next competitor of Darius Wells was 
George F. Nesbitt, a printer, in New York, who 
issued a fine octavo specimen book in 1838, which 
tells us that he commenced cutting wood letters in 
1837. ‘The hair-lines, instead of being cut 
straight down, are given a gentle increase of thick- 
ness, so as to add strength to that part of the 
letter, an improvement never before applied to 
the manufacture of wood types.” Also, ‘“ He is 
prepared to cut types of any sizes to either of the 
within patterns; that this is not intended so much 
as a specimen of his assortment of sizes, as it is his 
assortment of different patterns; and should any 
of his patrons wish a fount of type, a specimen of 
which is not herein exhibited, no matter if it 
should be of an entirely new drawing and never 
before cut, they have only to draw one letter cor- 
rectly and the rest of the alphabet shall be 
designed and a fount cut and delivered without 
any additional charge for getting out the patterns; 
and should they not give good satisfaction on 
delivery, they can be returned.” 

This certainly is better than present-day letter- 
cutters will agree to do. In the Nesbitt catalogue 
there is the first price-list extant showing classifi- 
cations, nine of them. The prices range from 5 
cents to 48 cents, and the sizes from two to 
twenty-eight line. It shows 255 separate speci- 
mens and three borders — three sizes of the old 
Grecian border. The plain faces are well 
designed and there are more than one hun- 
dred designs of very curious ornamental letters, 
reduced examples of which are shown herewith. 
After careful examination it seems probable to 
the writer that these queer letters were orna- 
mented by a hand engraver, and yet the prices are 
very small for handwork. Many years after, 
Page took out a patent for stamping wood types 
and borders by a method which permitted the 
sinking of intricate designs in the wood, but a 
separate die was required for each size. It does 
not appear that Nesbitt continued long in the 
wood-letter business. He became a prominent 
printer, and his business still continues as George 
F. Nesbitt & Co., at 169 Pear] street. The present 
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head of the firm “ had heard ” that the founder of 
the firm had made wood types, but had never seen 
the specimen book until the writer exhibited it to 
him a few months ago. 

In 1856 William H. Page succeeded to Cooley’s 
wood-type business, and in 1857 removed it to 
Norwich, Connecticut, where it remained until it 
was sold to the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin,.in 1891. Mr. 
Page was a practical printer, an artist in black- 
and-white and oil painting, and a mechanical 
genius. His factory produced the most and the 
best wood type in its day. He quickly became the 
leader in the wood-type business, stimulating the 
poster printers with his beautiful chromatic bor- 
ders and type, so that in the sixties and seventies 
American colored posters had world-wide celeb- 
rity, and the Page productions a world-wide sale. 
The Page specimen books printed in colors are 
veritable works of art. It is not likely we will 
ever see their equals in merit again. He intro- 
duced the stamped-wood borders, in which the 
white spaces are created by pressure and not by 
cutting; and he patented stamped-wood type, 
which was expected to supersede cut-wood type, 
but did not, because a metal die was required for 
each size of each character, and the wood expanded 
after stamping more at the top, where compres- 
sion took effect, than at the foot of the type. 
William H. Page was born in Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, March 14, 1829. He learned the printing 
trade in Bradford, Vermont, and worked at it in 
Newbury, Concord, Haverhill, New York and 
Norwich. He died in Mystic, Connecticut, May, 
1906, leaving three children. He was a charming 
man, generous to the last degree, and made many 
friends. Many homes in Connecticut are adorned 
by his paintings. He cultivated fruits and flowers 
and was an ideal citizen, but others profited finan- 
cially more than he did from his skill and talent. 
After selling his wood-type business he manu- 
factured a steam heater of his own invention. 

William H. Page had an employee named 
Tubbs, who copied Page’s designs and started a 
small business in South Windham under the style 
of American Wood Type Company. His type was 
of good quality. His factory was operated by a 
water-wheel, and when the water ran low, as it 
often did, Mr. Tubbs waited for the rain with 
more patience than his customers. In 1903 he sold 
his business to the Tubbs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which removed it to Ludington, Michigan. 

The next firm in this field was the Morgans & 
Wilcox Company, of Middletown, New York, who 
in 1889 were the third in rank. The Celluloid 
Wood Type Company, of New York, threatened in 
the late eighties to supplant other wood type. Its 
type was made in the same manner as cut-wood 
type, but a soft porous wood was used, and the sur- 


face was filled and faced with celluloid, leaving a 
beautiful hard, smooth, white face, superior, when 
well made, to large metal type. Just why this 
company abandoned the field I do not know. Its 
type was not uniform in quality, and probably the 
right men were not behind the process; and that 
the “ right man” is the principal factor in a new 
enterprise will be seen by the next episode in 
wood-type history. In the mid-eighties hollywood 
type came vigorously into the market. This was 
a face of hollywood, varying in thickness accord- 
ing to the size of the letter, cut out with a fret 
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saw, and glued to a base of other wood. It was 
sold at about half the price of solid cut-wood type. 
In the larger sizes the face was of rock maple, the 
wood used for making all cut-wood type in Amer- 
ica. In Europe African boxwood, applewood and 
mahogany are used. Hollywood type was intro- 
duced by a young carpenter, J. E. Hamilton, of 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, a small place noted, 
before Hamilton made it famous to printerdom, as 
having the biggest wooden-bucket factory extant. 
Hamilton was persuaded by the only printer in the 
town to make some wood letters. These were 
praised so highly that orders were solicited and 
secured in neighboring towns, and as Hamilton 
knew nothing of printing or how real wood type 
was made and consequently did not know how 
inadequate his hollywood type was to resist the 
rough usage of printing, he thought he had found 
a bonanza, and straightway committed three 
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imprudences: gave up his job in the bucket fac- 
tory, got married, and started as wood-type maker 
in his garret, all without capital. ‘ Fearless 
minds climb soonest unto crowns.” The sales 
were surprisingly large, for the stuff looked well, 
printed well, and was low-priced. Soon a mon- 
eyed partner was found — the firm was Hamilton 
& Katz and after that Hamilton & Baker, and 
finally the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
which is now the largest wood type and printers’ 
wood goods factory in the world, fitted with 
- specially designed labor-saving machinery, and 
employing nearly seven hundred people. In 1887 
they began making cases and other wooden appli- 
ance for printers. In 1889 Hamilton saw that 
hollywood would not do, and he started making 
cut-wood type. In 1891 he bought the Page plant 
and moved it to Two Rivers. Business was grow- 
ing fast, and having proved that he could equal 
his competitors in price and surpass them in mini- 
mum cost of production, he from time to time 
bought them out, first the Simons Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago (which did not make wood 
type), then Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, of Middletown, New York, and finally 
Heber Wells, of Paterson, New Jersey, and New 
York city. The Hamilton product has a market 
in all countries, and the output is very large. Two 
Rivers is one of the last places one would delib- 
erately select for a business catering to printers. 
It is in the woods on the west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, 125 miles north of Milwaukee, 250 miles from 
Chicago, at the end of a spur line of railroad, and 
had, when Hamilton started, very few mechanics 
of any kind. Its one advantage is its location at 
the confluence of two rivers which flow through an 
extensive timber region. Had Hamilton known 
more about a printer’s requirements, he probably 
would never have ventured into the business in 
Two Rivers; but once in, he surmounted every 
obstacle, mastered the business, improved manu- 
facturing methods, and compelled and deserved 
success. Very hospitable to new ideas, he 
attracted suggestions from the ingenious and 
inventive like a magnet, selected those which were 
useful, and put them in the hands of the printers, 
so that the conveniences and economies in print- 
ing-office equipments have been very greatly 
increased. 

I think the most radical and beneficial reform 
in composing-room equipment was the introduc- 
tion of the Polhemus cabinets by J. E. Hamilton 
in 1888. Up to that time the conservation of space 
in cabinets and stands had not received attention. 
The Polhemus cabinets have entirely displaced the 
older favorites, such as the Eagle, and the econo- 
mies in time and space are very appreciable. 
Hamilton ideas have made present-day printing- 
offices luxurious as compared with those of twenty 
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years ago, and have been followed by all firms 
here and abroad that manufacture printers’ wood 
goods. This is simple justice, and in no sense of 
the word a puff, as all printers whose experience 
reaches back to the eighties will concede. 

_ J. E. Hamilton was born May 19, 1852, in Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, a village on Lake Michigan, 
founded in 1847 by his grandfather, Hezekiah 
Huntington Smith, a descendant of the Hunting- 
tons who founded Norwich, Connecticut, in the 
seventeenth century. He was attracted to the 
locality by its advantages for conducting a lumber 
business. His father, H. C. Hamilton, was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and came from Lockport, 
New York, in 1848. He was the first president of 
the village and represented his district in the State 
legislature for several terms. In 1861 he entered 
the army as major of the Twenty-first Wisconsin 
regiment, and died in the service at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1864. After attending the public 
schools in Two Rivers, Waucausta (Wis.) and 
Lockport (N. Y.), J. E. Hamilton went to work as 
a paper carrier for the Lockport Daily Journal at 
the age of fourteen. In 1869 his family returned 
to Two Rivers, and he worked as a woodturner 
and chairmaker until 1872, and for two years 
after that at mechanical engineering. In 1874 he 
worked at various wood-working occupations, and 
in 1877 went to the gold-fields rush in the Black 
Hills. In 1880 he began making hollywood type, 
his stock in trade being a scroll saw and about 
two feet of hollywood. In 1881 a factory was put 
up and the force increased to twenty. In 1889 he 
commenced making cut-wood type. Before that 
time all wood type was made in the East. In 
1891 he bought the complete plant of W. H. Page 
& Co., the leading wood-type firm of the world. In 
1889 he sought a market abroad, which has since 
grown to large proportions. J. E. Hamilton is a 
man of inventive and original ideas, combined 
with great executive capacity and enterprise. He 
has succeeded because of his good ideas, in com- 
pletely changing and improving the character of 
nearly every piece of woodware that is used by 
printers. He has invented numerous labor-saving 
machines which have reduced cost and increased 
accuracy and quality, and the success he has 
gained for his company has been fairly earned by 
exceptionally good service to the printers of the 
world. Mr. Hamilton has made several trips 
abroad to extend his business and help swell that 
balance of export trade which Americans have 
secured through the efforts of men like himself 
in all branches of manufactures. Like all men of 
original ideas and methods, he has been flattered 
by imitation. The printers can congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the imitators are fol- 
lowing a high and progressive standard of merit. 
J. E. Hamilton is a public-spirited citizen, and has 
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advanced the interests of Two Rivers as a munici- 
pality in a marked degree. He has a son, George 
S., born at Two Rivers, April 30, 1885, who is 
assistant superintendent of the factory. In 1885 
a brother, Henry P. Hamilton, entered the factory, 
became a stockholder in 1888, and in 1902 vice- 
president and treasurer. A great deal of the suc- 
cess of the company is attributable to his advanced 
ideas, based on a practical knowledge of printing. 
He is now general sales manager, and has charge 
of the advertising and catalogue work. H. P. 
Hamilton was born in Waucausta, Wisconsin, 
April 21, 1862. He learned the printing trade in 
the office of his brother, George D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minnesota. The rapid, solid success of 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Company is without 
a parallel in the history of the trade. The wood- 
type and printers’ wood-goods manufacturing in 
America is now exclusively centered in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, which did not exist as States when 
the manufacture of wood type was first added to 
the world’s industries. The day will come when 
the products of these and contiguous States will be 
shipped direct across the great lakes through all 
the oceans of the world, and those towns which a 
few years ago we deemed remote and inaccessible 
will become central to the commerce of the world. 
In the meantime, accessibility to the great forests 
of the Northwest, superior labor-saving machin- 
ery and brains, have made a small town in Wis- 
consin known in almost every printing-office in 
both hemispheres. 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT CONSTITUTES ‘ STYLE.” 


It is a recognized principle that every medium of art 
expression should be treated with due regard to its nature 
and properties. The sculptor varies his technic accord- 
ing as he works in wood, granite, or marble; the painter 
handles his water-color in quite another manner than that 
he would employ on an oil-painting of the same subject; 
and the architect, with the subtle sense of the craftsman, 
carries this principle to such a fine issue as to impart an 
individual expression even to particular woods. He knows 
that what may be an admirable design when executed in 
brass may be a very bad one in wrought-iron and is sure 
to be an absurdity in wood. An artistic motive for a silver 
flagon, too, is likely to prove ugly for pottery or cut glass, 
and so on. There is a genius, born of its particular prop- 
erties, in every medium, which demands individual expres- 
sion. Observe, therefore, that Art is not satisfied with 
mere unrelated beauty of form or color. It requires that 
the result confess some sensible relation to the means by 
which it has been obtained; and in proportion as it does 
this it may claim to possess that individual and distinctive 
charm which we call “ style.”—Charles D. Maginnis. 





THE latest wrinkle in fool legislation concerning news- 
papers hails from Michigan. A primary election bill just 
passed by the lower house of the legislature of that State 
forbids candidates to advertise in newspapers. Apparently 
the use of billboards, sandwich men, canvas signs, mega- 
phones and cart-tail oratory to attract voters is permitted. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SCOPE OF THE PROOFREADER’S WORK. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HE almost illimitable range of work 
to be done on proofs makes it impos- 
sible to state limits for the scope of 
the worker’s duty and helpfulness. 
Range and scope are words closely 
allied in meaning, and may be 
exactly synonymous in some cir- 
cumstances; but they are not synonymous as here 
used, for range is applied to the field of work, and 
scope to the action of doing the work, especially 
with reference to the details. Proofreading has to 
be done that does not even allow the reader to do 
anything but compare and mimic a copy, without 
the slightest thought of whether that copy is right 
or not, with the exception of the plainest acci- 
dental error, such as a wrong letter that can not 
possibly be supposed to be wanted. Such work is 
almost purely mechanical, and it is quite com- 
monly thought that almost anybody can do it; but 
we are to have very plain evidence in this writing 
that it is not always done successfully. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is so often poorly done that we may 
safely say that when an employer has a proof- 
reader who surely does such work well he is not 
wise if he allows that reader to go elsewhere, even 
if he can be kept only by paying higher wages. 
Even work on which the proofreader is not 
expected to do anything more than to secure a 
faithful transcript of copy may be of a kind that 
demands intelligent handling, and affords oppor- 
tunities for helpfulness beyond mere accurate 
reproduction. But accurate reproduction is the 
main feature of even the most intelligent and help- 
ful work that can be done on proofs, especially if 
we extend our understanding of reproduction to 
include the securing of what is intended by a 
writer even when he has blundered in writing it. 
That last remark opens the way so plainly to 
include more than it is meant for, except for per- 
sons who are really able to apply it to the full 
extent in working, that an example may serve to 
bring it down to general practicability. What 
was thought of is well shown in the occurrence 
noted. The present writer had a proof of an 
article sent to him in which he saw the word 
“provision” where the context showed very 
plainly that it should be “revision.” It meant 
revision of proofs. He did not return the proof 
with correction, because he wanted to see whether 
the final reader would be intelligent enough to 
correct it. The error was not corrected, and prob- 
ably because of strict orders to follow copy, for it 
is altogether likely the wrong word was written. 
It is not too much to expect of an intelligent and 
careful worker that he should make such a cor- 
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rection, notwithstanding the strictest orders to 
follow copy, for no such orders are ever meant to 
prevent correction of such an evident accident. 

In any circumstances, and on any kind of work, 
a proofreader should think out the meaning of 
what he is reading sufficiently, in general, to be 
sure not only of correcting the errors made by the 
typesetter, but those that plainly — unquestion- 
ably — are errors in copy. But he should be thor- 
oughly on guard against counting as error any- 
thing that could possibly be held otherwise by the 
writer, and when there is the slightest doubt noth- 
ing more should be done than querying. No possi- 
bility of doubt is apparent in a case like provision 
instead of revision, nor in the case of “‘ consistents 
of rocks,” which occurred in a geological book, 
where any one should know enough to make it 
“ constituents of rocks.” 

All that has been said dwells on the prime duty 
of getting matter right according to copy. It is 
hard to get away from that point. Many proof- 
readers need only learn the one fact that such is 
their main duty in order to become really valuable 
workers. Lack of realization of this fact keeps 
many of them from being as good as all should be. 
As a reason for making such an assertion, we may 
show here how much can be done in the way of 
leaving errors uncorrected, and offer proof of a 
lack of thought that is too common. 

The printers of a large encyclopedia did their 
best to get good proofreaders for it, and were sup- 
posed to have really good ones. A biographical 
article was set and corrected presumably care- 
fully, before sending proofs to the editors, and a 
special office editor read it afterward, finding 
nothing in it to change. A special proofreader in 
the editorial rooms then had a later proof, and he 
found some correction necessary. After all that 
had been done, he found “ drawing with great 
quickness” where the copy had “learning with 
great quickness;” “states of fantasy” stood 
where “tales of fantasy” had been written; 
“proportion of form” appeared instead of “ per- 
fection of form;” “dealt hospitably ” instead of 
“deals habitually;” “the nature of fantasy” 
instead of “the realm of fantasy;” “ continental 
fiction ” instead of “ sentimental fiction; ” “ initial 
work” instead of “critical work;” “form of 
invention” instead of “power of invention;” 
“richness of imagination” instead of “ vividness 
of imagination;” and “complete influences” 
instead of “ subtle influences.” 

All these absurd errors in one small piece of 
work constitute the most impressive example of 
how not to do it that the writer has ever seen. In 
every one of them there is a positive lack of mean- 
ing that should instantly be manifest to any 
reader. In fact, it is simply inconceivable that 
any person with a trace of thinking power could 
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read one of our quoted expressions and not know 
instantly that it could not be what was written — 
inconceivable, that is, until one has before his 
eyes the material proof that more persons than 
one have actually read it and passed it as correct. 
It is clear proof that those proofreaders did not, 
in that instance, do what any one would expect 
any proofreader to do — read the manuscript cor- 
rectly and verify the proof accordingly. Of course 
the writing was a little blind, but it was not half 
so bad as some writing is, and the worst writing 
ever perpetrated would afford no reasonable 
excuse for work so bad. 

We are not allowing much scope to the proof- 
reader when we dwell so much on this mere mat- 
ter of verification; but mere verification is by far 
the largest part of the proofreader’s work, and it 
is the part where the most unaccountable failure 
has always been apparent. Some errors can pass 
uncorrected through the hands of the best proof- 
reader that ever lived or ever will live. Even the 
old-time scholars, who have been reputed almost 
infallible, used to allow the most ridiculous errors 
to get into print. Of course there must be a limit 
to the amount of bad work that may be allowed to 
pass unpunished; but who shall state that limit? 

One thing is certain. The successful proof- 
reader must keep his mind inflexibly on the work 
in hand, and not allow a sentence, or even a word, 
to pass as correct until he is sure that it says what 
it should say. Ability to do this must often be 
handicapped by adverse circumstance, such as 
lack of time, as on newspapers; but in all circum- 
stances the aim must be perfect understanding of 
the matter in hand. Without such understanding 
how can the proofreader exercise any scope of 
criticism and suggestion? The scope of the proof- 
reader’s work is first and foremost that of mere 
verification. When decent competency in this is 
attained there is practically no limit to the read- 
er’s liberty of criticism save that of courtesy and 
convenience. 





THE LIE ACCORDING TO MR. DOOLEY. 


“A lie may be as simple as th’ thruth. Th’ fact iv th’ 
matther is that th’ rale thruth is niver simple. What we 
call thruth an’ pass around fr’m hand to hand is on’y a 
kind iv a currency that we use f’r convenience. There are 
a good manny counterfeiters an’ a lot iv th’ counterfeits 
mus’ be in circulation. I haven’t anny question that I take 
in manny iv thim over me intellechool bar ivry day, an’ 
pass out not a few. Some iv th’ counterfeits has as much 
precious metal in thim as th’ rale goods, on’y they don’t 
bear th’ govermint stamp.” — From Dissertations by Mr. 
Dooley. 





A PRIZE of $50 was recently offered by Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine for the best motto with which to combat substitution. 
The money was awarded to a man who submitted the fol- 
lowing terse and significant phrase: ‘“ No, thank you. I 
want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. 11.— BY N. S. AMSTUYZ.* 
(1) WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


HIS consideration of the features of 
wood engravings is more or less 
comparative with half-tone practice. 
The art of wood engraving has not 
lost its place altogether as a means 
of illustration, though the scope of 
its adaptation has been circum- 
scribed, for the restriction in itself has but rele- 
gated it to its best sphere. Wood engraving, from 
the very nature of its exclusive manual method, is 
unable to compete in general pictorial effective- 
_ ness and economy of production with half-tone or 
line work on zinc, except where it is individualized 
for art purposes. In its own field, that of mechan- 
ical representation, wherein much specific detail 
must be shown with special exactitude and con- 
trasty treatment of light and shade, it has held 
its own in spite of the vigorous onslaughts of its 
twin competitors, and if the signs of the times do 
not mislead, one can anticipate a revival of the 
xylographer’s art in a very practical sense indeed. 





A REVIVAL OF THE ART. 


Apropos of this looked-for revival the recent 
book of Messrs. Leland and Bolas, published by 
Dawbarn & Ward, London, is a very fitting exposi- 
tion of a phase of wood cutting that will do much 
to repopularize the art. The simplicity and 
directness of the treatise go to create niches 
of usefulness in wood engraving in the hands of 
the small printer superior to that which any 
purely technical treatise of the subject could pro- 
duce, because the way is opened for the amateur 
to avail himself of the medium of wood block and 
hand-graver in the production of original head- 
ings, special display letters, etc. Messrs. Leland 
and Bolas do not claim originality in thus linking 
up the art with the amateur, but quote W. Nor- 
man Brown, who, in his book of 1886, “A Practical 
Manual of Wood Engraving,” published by 
Crosby, Lockwood & Co., London, says that it is 
“a matter of wonder and surprise that the beau- 
tiful and ancient art of wood engraving, or xylog- 
raphy, has not been more extensively practiced 
among amateurs of both sexes than it has been.” 


COMPARATIVE SPEED. 


It is of course quite obvious that no process or 
method which depends on hand manipulation to 
form its relief printing surfaces line by line or 





*Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London ; 
in charge of the Inland Printer Research Department, and Associate Member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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dot by dot —one at a time—can compete com- 
mercially in all cases with semi-automatic sys- 
tems like that of half-toning or zinc etching, 
because in their case all the lines or dots are being 
etched simultaneously, which is a point of great 
importance in the expeditious execution of work. 
All this, however, requires the services of a corps 
of trained experts, while the xylographer has but 
himself to consider if he also makes the drawing 
on the wood. His skill dare not be of a mediocre 
order, but he has the automatic ruling machines 
—such as the Royle-Richards —to fall back on 
for exactitude and speed in the production of tints, 
lining cylindrical surfaces, etc., while the time 
required to put in specific detail is not any greater 
than similar hand-tooling of a half-tone would 
demand. When all is said and done, however, it is 
not wholly a question of relative economy of pro- 
duction in all cases, for the adaptability of the 
engraving to uncoated papers in printing is in 
marked contrast to the exacting requirements of 
the half-tone in better grades of catalogue work, 
ete. 

Catalogue work is specially called attention to 
because this is the one fort from which wood 
engraving can not be successfully ousted on the 
basis of clarity, printing quality, and general 
illustrative efficiency when definite classes of 
mechanically treated subjects are in question. 
The largest manufacturing concerns are begin- 
ning to realize that when definiteness of result is 
desired and precision of necessary delineation 
combined with a general all-round serviceability 
in electrotyping, cleaner printing, etc., the wood 
block is to be preferred in all such cases. If the 
exactitude of close delineation is not so close and 
the result aimed at is a more pictorial but a non- 
individualized treatment, then the half-tone made 
with lines from 150 to 175 and 200 per inch will 
hold the field most efficiently against all competi- 


tion. PENWORK COMPARISON. 


In some quarters it is contended that pen and 
ink drawing in black and white, scraper board or 
shading medium systems will meet all the require- 
ments of the best wood-engraving practice. It is 
stated that specific details can be located by means 
of black lines on a white background or chinese 
white lines on a black ground with as much effect 
as when a graver is used on a wood block, in fact 
it is asserted with no small degree of spirit that 
the black line in a pen drawing is much more 
easily put into its specific location than the wood 
engraver can possibly produce it, for the pen 
requires but a single stroke and the graver two 
movements — one on each side of the line. 

In the case of white lined detail, on a black or 
darkly shaded ground, it is maintained that the 
execution of the same with chinese white or 
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scratched in on enamel board is just as effective 
and rapid as the single stroke of a graver. 
Superficially considered, these contentions 
seem to stand on tenable ground, but when one 
looks nearer it is seen that the expedition is in 
favor of the wood process because the ever- 
recurring, filling, wiping and cleaning of drawing 
pens does not always produce either clean and 
clear lines or an equable temper. The graver 
obviously needs periodic resharpening, but this is 
a short and definite procedure, while the annoy- 
ance of clogged pens occurs just at the most inop- 
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extent this is overcome by the use of the finer 
pitch screens, but in proportion as the visible 
effect is improved the printing quality is reduced 
and it can not be compared with the deep cleanly 
cut groove made by a steel graver. It should of 
course be understood that each method has its own 
field to occupy, and within such limitations neither 
one nor the other can be successfully substituted. 


TRUE V GROOVES. 


In specifically considering the relief charac- 
teristics of wood engravings one must first con- 














THINGS HAVE BEEN A LITTLE BACKWARD, BUT —— 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


portune moment for the expert as well as the 
beginner in line drawing. 


QUALITY. 


Each line of the wood engraving is definite, 
clear and peculiar to the character of the detail 
depicted. Why are “wood engraving effects” 
aimed at by engraving houses all over the world? 
Because there is a subtle quality possessed by the 
woodcut that is unattainable by either line etch- 
ing, half-toning or metzograph methods. This 
quality is distinctively peculiar and characteristic 
of wood engravings. In half-toning it is well 
known that the representation of a sharp detail 
occurring at an angle to the screen lines will have 
its edges composed of a large series of serrations 
(dot shapes) instead of a clean-cut line. To some 





sider that the grooves —a pair of which produce 
a printing line by reason of the ridge formed 
between them — are all true V grooves, varying in 
angle according to the special style of graver used, 
in depth, width and in frequency or number per 
inch according to the tonal conception of the 
engraver. One of the reasons a wood engraving 
has such an inexplicable richness of “ color”? and 
charm of effect when well executed is because the 
engraver-artist has a more flexible medium than” 
the half-tone method: he can vary the direction, 
size and number of lines at will on the same sub-: 
ject, while the half-tone process admits of only 
varying the size of the dots. This is a point that 
is very seldom recognized when the relative merits 
of the two methods are under discussion. 

On account of the V grooves a wood engraving 
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is the most satisfactory medium for reproduction 
in electrotypes or stereotypes due to the ease in 
molding. In a general machine shop foundry 
practice it is necessary to allow a certain amount 
of “draft” in the patterns so that they can be 
easily lifted from the sand. For the same reason 
a V groove is ever so much easier to mold from 
than is a depression with nearly straight side 
walls, as is found in half-tones — (See Fig. 55 page 
60 of October, 1906, number)— starting straight 
from the printing face downward and gradually 
rounding into a hollow center. The tendency of 
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tone reproduction can not be reached on wood with- 
out the very highest skill, and as there is usually 
no retouching done on the photographic prints of 
portraits except of the simplest kind, the cost of 
the half-tone is such that the older process, in 
regular commercial work, is hopelessly outdis- 
tanced, but as soon as the complex and costly 
retouching of mechanical subjects is considered 
the two processes go neck in neck, for in most 
instances the cost of retouching added to that of 
half-toning the subject will be fully as much as 
the cost of the reproduction on wood; besides, 
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THEY’RE COMIN’ ALL RIGHT NOW. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


such a form of projection in molding practice is to 
cause more or less roughness of the straight por- 
tions of the side walls, thereby producing a loss 
of detail through a consequent lack of sharpness 
of the reproduced dots. In order that the various 
features of average catalogue illustration practice 
may be studied, the usual lines per inch used on 
the various portions of a given subject are 
referred to in detail in subsequent articles. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS. 


The previous remarks relating to the cost of 
wood engravings compared with that of half- 
toning was made on the basis of the half-tone 
being produced direct from the photograph with- 
out the intervention of any retouching whatever. 
In general portraiture the faithfulness of the half- 


when the cut is intended for advertising purposes 
in trade journals the availability of the deeply 
engraved wood effects will give results far in 
advance of the half-tone process. In addition the 
cost of electrotyping half-tones is materially 
higher than for those made from the easily 
molded V grooves of the wood. For single cuts 
this difference is not so great, but where hundreds 
are used the aggregate is worth considering. The 
smooth grooves formed by a steel graver do not 
accumulate dirt as the matt surfaces of the etched 
areas of half-tones or line blocks will, hence the 
troubles of printing are reduced very materially. 


RECRUITS. 


For a number of years there were no recruits 
added to the wood engravers’ profession, and in 
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consequence as competition became more fierce 
the old veterans succumbed to the inevitable and 
either left the business or adapted themselves to 
the exigencies of the case by becoming half-tone 
finishers, but the last year or two has seen a sub- 
stantial revival of the art, so that young men are 


taking to the specialized phase of the business 


under the tutelage of the older craftsmen who 
once more find themselves in an environment of 
individual dexterity and artistic skill. 

SPECIFIC APPLICABILITY. 


A large manufacturing concern recently sent 
out hundreds of half-tones for general trade-paper 
advertising purposes, and the results were so dis- 
appointing that the entire lot was recalled and 
each half-tone substituted by a wood engraving 
and electrotype to the reassurance of the user that 
repetition illustration properly done is a most 
valuable feature of any campaign of publicity, but 
improperly carried out is a serious loss of effect 


and prestige. Grier OPINIONS. 


In the 1907 ‘ Penrose Year Book,” Charles 
Heathcote makes out a splendid case for the wood 
block. He writes: “A Plea for Wood Engra- 
ving,” and among other things says: “ There is 
a prevalent impression among many that wood 
engraving is a lost art, having been superseded 
by the half-tone. This is a great mistake. Wood 
engraving in the possession of certain qualities 
peculiar unto itself has a distinct and important 
standing in pictorial and mechanical illustrations. 
To this latter, in particular, does it afford a special 
service. This for many reasons. You get in an 
engraved line, whether white or black, a richness 
of effect that is in perfect keeping with the printed 
type, and in catalogue work particularly does the 
harmony and symmetry of the woodcut come out 
with pleasing. prominence.” In addition the 
author says: “Of late there have been strong 
tendeneies to a revival in this direction and only 
recently in Paris one of the most notable events 
of the times has been the successful exhibition of 
French Wood Engravers in this year’s salon. In 
the United States the subject has been seriously 
taken up in more than one important publication, 
and it is no secret to say that the call for ruling 
machines is steadily on the increase. The trade 
indications are distinctly in support of this fine oid 
art, and from a practical and progressive point of 
view even it is a subject that the enterprising 
engraver will do well to investigate.” 

The Process Engravers’ Monthly of London in 
this year’s March, April and June numbers pub- 
lished articles on wood engraving. In the April 
issue a proposal is made looking toward the estab- 
lishment of classes in practical wood engraving 
and the intimation is given that the London 
County Council School of Photoengraving and 
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Lithography, if sufficient interest is manifested, 
will inaugurate instruction along this line. In the 
course of an interview by the author of Mr. A. 
Dargavel, Managing Director of John Swain & 
Son, Ltd., Mr. Dargavel expressed himself that 
wood engraving had seen its worst days and that 
there is at present not a sufficient supply of wood 
engravers. Another good feature brought out in 
the interview is the fact that the woodcut is 
mostly used by large and influential firms, who 
are in the manufacturing line, because they real- 
ize its advantages for catalogue and advertise- 
ment work and whose demand is likely to continue 
steady. The June number of the monthly also 
says: “The increasing use of press advertise- 
ments, and the increasing use of illustrations in 
such advertisements is all in favor of the woodcut. 
Even the advertisers who now use line zincos are 
bound to come to good wood engravings.” After 
referring to the fact that even the lordly London 
Times has thrown aside its ancient conservatism, 
now admitting illustrated advertisements, the 
monthly continues: ‘‘ Yet another factor which 
seems likely to work in favor of the woodcut is the 
great desire for more kindly printing surfaces, 
combined with the frank hatred of the paste-faced 
and the highly supercalendered papers which we 
are obliged to use for fine half-tone. The day of 
the honest, durable, foldable, bindable, gold- 
edgeable paper is bound to return, and may do so 
sooner than people think. While this paper and 
its printing will never oust the high-surfaced, 
half-tone stuff, it will run alongside and will be 
used in the best books, in some of the best adver- 
tising (circulars, etc.), and probably in some of 
the best magazines. In that day not only will the 
commercial woodcut find a real revival, but, if the 
men are not all dead, even the pictorial wood 
engraving may find a new lease of life. Review- 
ing the whole field, there seems every reason to 
believe that wood engraving has good and perma- 
nent prospects, and that therefore it offers a safe 
— as it certainly provides a very pleasant — open- 
ing for a few good young men (or women) having 
the necessary artistic feeling and manual dex- 
terity.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





HARDENING TWIST DRILLS. 


The English Mechanic reports a simple method of 
hardening ordinary twist drills, so that they will cut into 
tempered steel or very hard rock. Sulphuric acid is placed 
into a flat-bottomed vessel to about the depth that the 
extra hardening is desired, as for instance, % inch. Should 
the drill break off, reharden in acid that is of less depth. 
Above the hardened end the metal remains soft. The 
object of placing only a fixed depth of acid in a flat pan is 
to have the pan bottom limit the extent of the hardening. 





WHEN a man first makes a fool of himself he gets an 
awful jolt — but he soon gets used to it.— Record-Herald. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

HE recent cutting of a $24,000,000 “ melon ” 
by one of the express companies sheds some 
light on the parcels-post question: it proves that 
the postoffice department should assume such a 
function and at the same time suggests why it does 
not. The business men will not always be content 

with the express lemon. 





NEW and striking titles are used by the experts 
who have to do with printers’ ink and advertising. 
““Advertects,” “‘ Mercantile Counsellor,” ‘“ Doctor 
of Advertising,” “ Doctor of Publicity,” etc. The 
term “ doctor” is not so far off as it might seem, 
as the phenomenon of mind is part of the business 
as it is with the D.D. and M.D. and LL.D. 





IT is noticeable that organizations of em- 
ployees and employers operate well together so 
long as they treat each other as men. It is when 
some one gets angry and subverts the purposes 
of organization that such societies become agen- 
cies of destruction. This perversion — whether 
maliciously designed or the result of a distorted 
view of things — is usually accompanied by mis- 
representation and abuse of “ the other side.” 





A USUALLY well-informed writer on transat- 
lantic craft topics predicts that Great Britain will 
soon follow in the footsteps of the leading nations 
and establish a government printing-office. He 
says the system of distributing the work among 
many contracting firms is not only disadvan- 
tageous, but involves “ a cost far in excess of that 
of state establishments abroad and in most of 
Britain’s self-governing colonies.’”’ What fat jobs 
those contracts must be! 





THERE is a wealth of wisdom in the advertise- 
ment of a European “teacher of typography,” in 
which he says: “In letterpress printing to-day 
there is a greater demand than ever for ‘ scientific 
men ’— men who know a little more than the ordi- 
nary.” This is so much a truism the world over 
there can be no debate on the subject; one’s 
observation of events passing round about him 
proves the assertion. We commend the statement 
of this foreigner to the careful consideration of 
every American youth, with the assurance that the 
reward of the man who “ knows a little more ”’ is 
manyfold greater here than elsewhere. 





OBSERVERS have noticed the growing popular- 
ity and.power of magazines, but those who a few 
years ago predicted they would prove a serious 
thorn in the side of the dailies were laughed at as 
indulging in “loose talk.” But their prophetic 
souls can now take comfort. The publishers of 
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New York papers concede that magazines are their 
potent competitors. It is said one monthly carries 
as much advertising as four Sunday editions of 
one of the most popular newspapers, and statistics 
indicate that the enterprising magazines are 
taking $8,000,000 of advertising out of the news- 
paper field. We are not told what the newspapers 
are going to do about it, but much of the magazine 
popularity is due to loss of confidence in the hon- 
esty of newspapers. The grip of the monthlies 
has been growing stronger ever since they took 
up the cause of the “plain people” and made a 
specialty of saying bold but true things of men 
whom the newspapers had featured as demi-gods, 
but who at close range were found to be but com- 
mon clay. 


UNDER the wage system there are many injus- 
tices — perhaps the system is inherently unjust — 
and so great is the uproar among workers against 
these injustices that many are led to believe there 
is nothing approximating the “ square deal ”’ com- 
ing to the wage-earner. This is a mistake, for the 
law of compensation works in wages as in other 
things. By reason of being a desirable employee 
and having steadier employment, the proficient 
day-laborer has a larger annual income than the 
inefficient mechanic or artisan who has much 
enforced idleness; the same is true of the capable 
mechanic and the indifferent professional man. 
In like manner this natural law operates among 
those following the various divisions of labor. 
Ofttimes we hear the plaint of the complainer who 
is sure he is better than the average of his fel- 
lows in some respect, yet he is not recompensed. 
This, because he is not paid more a week or a day 
than the less competent man who is called in to 
help out during a rush of work. He who reasons 
thus forgets the many idle days and their conse- 
quent worries which the other man pays as penal- 
ties for his deficiencies, and which not only 
unman the unfortunate but lead him down to a 
veritable hell. If one has a talent he should strive 
to prevent its falling into disuse, for there are 
development and pleasure in keeping it in play, 
and pecuniary recompense, too — if that phase is 
looked at properly and broadly. 





THE influence of craft traditions is no more 
pleasantly displayed than in the manner in which 
“office secrets’ are preserved by those who are 
employed in printing-offices. We seldom hear 
admonitions on the subject; no one seems to have 
a mission to preach this sort of morality to those 
of high and low degree in the printing world. The 
notion of the inviolability of office secrets seems to 
grow up in the print-shop. The atmosphere for- 
bids trifling with the ethical code. Larcenists and 
worse there have been among our craftsmen, but 
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seldom have they bartered the knowledge they had 
acquired at their work. Take the presidential 
utterances now so eagerly sought; they occasion- 
ally “leak out,’”’ but no one thinks of accusing the 
vast army of printers who have ample opportunity 
to learn their contents. We know of one news- 
paper which was compelled to close its composing- 
room to good customers, because the “ selling 
prices” in advertisements had been furnished 
competing merchants, but craftsmen made their 
entrances and exits as freely as before the embar- 
rassing leak occurred. Superficialities to the con- 
trary, printing-office employees surely know the 
value of the still tongue. Nor does it appear that 
they are often tempted, which speaks well for the 
general public’s conception of craft ethics, and the 
high standing of the individuals. The writer 
recalls having met a printer —a fine specimen of 
physical manhood — in a highly excited condition, 
with eyes ablaze and clinched hand. He explained 
his perturbation by saying that he had been 
offered several hundred dollars for the purport of 
a document on which he had been working. With 
a strange commingling of indignation and tears 
in his voice, he bitterly bemoaned the fact that 
even a stranger should think he would be guilty 
of such an act. In his eyes, to accede to the 
tempter was the most heinous of offenses. A craft 
in which such a high sense of honor prevails must 
have within it great influences for good. 





THE papermakers have their troubles, too, as 
is made plain by Mr. Carvalho, the business man- 
ager for the Hearst papers, and therefore a large 
—perhaps the largest—buyer of print paper. 
He says that on a twelve-page Hearst paper sold 
to the public for 1 cent the publisher loses on 
white paper. On being asked to explain the great 
increase in paper cost — if it was not the result of 
combination — Mr. Carvalho shed much light on 
the situation. He does not think the manufac- 
turers are making as much money as they did 
when paper was cheaper, which will be a surprise 
to some. He actually believes some of them lost 
from $4 to $6 a ton on contracts they have been 
filling since last fall, for the reason that, not 
having water to grind the spruce wood into pulp, 
they had to go to Canada for paper and pay as 
high as $6 a ton duty. Mr. Carvalho gives as the 
primary reasons for the increased cost of paper 
production, the demolition of the spruce forests, 
thus placing the base of supply of raw material 
farther from shipping centers; also the increased 
cost of labor, which has been considerable, as 
paper-mill employees have reduced their hours of 
labor from twelve to eight a day. The shrewd 
publisher was arguing against an increase of 
wages to some employees, and zealousness for his 
cause may have caused him to draw the long bow, 
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but in essentials he is correct. These elements are 
important, so important that we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Carvalho when he says that if a 
substitute for spruce is not found the price of 
print paper will soar still higher. As THE INLAND 
PRINTER remarked when there was so much ado 
about the dissolution of the so-called paper trust, 
there was more than a mere combination responsi- 
ble for high prices. Doubtless many trusts are a 
burden to the public, but competition, unless it be 
ruinous and ultimately most costly to the con- 
sumer —can not reduce prices when the labor 
and raw-material values expressed in their pro- 
ductions are tuned to an ascending scale. 





THE country newspaper is successful in pro- 
portion to the initiative of the editor. He is one 
of the most vital forces in the community in pro- 
moting its social and commercial prosperity. An 
instance of how this initiative can be made effec- 
tive is given in Fabrics, Fancy Goods and Notions, 
which says: “An agreement was reached in a 
western town (presumably through the influence 
of the local newspaper) between all the merchants 
whereby they offered special sales on certain days, 
each merchant selecting some special line of goods 
upon which he made a lower price than usual. 
Thus one dry goods house would sell gloves at a 
special price, while another would offer bargains 
in dress goods. One hardware merchant would 
reduce the price on skates. Every line of business 
was represented, and care was taken that no con- 
flicts occurred. Prizes were then offered to the 
farmer bringing in the best load of grain, the 
finest lot of hogs or cattle coming the longest dis- 
tances, etc., and the bargain day was extensively 
advertised in the surrounding country, the names 
of the merchants and their special sales being in 
all cases stated. The farmers responded in a most 
gratifying manner, and the merchants were well 
pleased with the plan. The idea has already been 
carried out in several cities.” 





THE UNIONS AND PENSIONS — A SUGGESTION. 


EDUCTIONS in the working hours, the ever- 
increasing use of machinery and many other 
incidents that mark the advance of civilization all 
tend to a greater intensification of labor. The 
daily task is more exacting and therefore not only 
more wearing on the toiler but as a natural 
sequence consigns him to the discards at an earlier 
age than heretofore. Far be it from THE INLAND 
PRINTER to say that this is as it should be. Keep- 
ing in mind the necessity of having up-to-date 
employees and that in competitive industries the 
unprofitable man must go, we are convinced that 
the hue and cry raised against elderly men has 
been responsible for many injustices to employees 
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and prompted numberless changes in forces that 
have not been improvements from a mere money- 
making standpoint. Gray hairs and many years 
are not always the hallmarks of incapacity. Let 
such considerations be as they may, ‘it is the old 
story of being confronted by a condition rather 
than a theory. 

The drift is decidedly against even “ oldish ” 
men, and the disposition of the worn-out is becom- 
ing a problem pressing for solution. There was a 
time when American workmen scoffed at the idea 
of governmental pensions and trade-union super- 
annuation funds as being European devices and 
unnecessary in this country. Among the elect — 
a leader of the scoffing band—was the typo- 
graphical union. This was then, as it is now, the 
pacemaker among the graphic arts organizations, 
and it was quite certain of the ability of its mem- 
bers to take care of themselves except in excep- 
tional instances — so rare it was unnecessary to 
make any special provision for them. The wind 
has veered and now the most active propaganda 
carried on in the ranks of that old organization is 
that promoted by the advocates of a pension sys- 
tem of some description. There are those who 
insist that it is a function of the State; others are 
content to have the union establish a fund which 
can be drawn on by unemployed members who 
have passed the half-century mark. The pressure 
is so great that a committee has been appointed to 
review the situation and present a report to the 
organization. The force and value of committee 
reports are an unknown quantity, but as those 
behind the movement are sure the question is an 
urgent one, we may assume those in favor of a 
union fund will be most in evidence. Theoretical 
views as to the duty of the State may be held ever 
so firmly by many, yet they will be constrained to 
admit that this generation and mayhap the next 
will pass away before the people of America will 
become sufficiently converted to the idea to insure 
its adoption by the legislatures and confirmance 
by the courts. 

So far as noticed, those who favor a union 
pension fund have no other purpose in mind than 
the payment of a small weekly or monthly dole to 
the beneficiary. The opposition to this is based 
on pecuniary reasons mainly revolving around the 
supposed cost, the difficulty of establishing such a 
system in an old-established body, and the trouble 
transatlantic organizations have experienced with 
similar benefactions. With abundance of sym- 
pathy for the men who are behind in the race and 
yet have to live, and a supporter of all poor work- 
ers, THE INLAND PRINTER may be pardoned a 
suggestion or so on the subject. If the men to be 
helped were mentally or physically exhausted, we 
would heartily second any workable plan looking 
to providing for their declining years, whether it 
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took the form of making a home for them or giv- 
ing them a pension. We would not deny our debt 
to the old exponents of the craft or cavil at the 
quality of compensating bounty. But the men 
most affected now and for whom the loudest 
appeal is made are not of the decrepit class. For 
the most part they possess alert brains and are in 
good physical condition. Their misfortune is that 
they are supposed to be “a little too slow” for a 
highly organized and intensely specialized indus- 
try. To throw these men on the dump heap and 
label them “all in” by bestowing a regular dole 
is far from doing them justice and is an outrage 
on society. They are useful citizens and may be 
made of great social value if they but find a suit- 
able field for their energies. A man’s awakening 
in what is unfeelingly called the “‘ has-been class ”’ 
is sad and painful, and in the state of mental 
depression which ensues the offering of a pension 
— it matters not from what source it comes or 
with what freedom it is given — is like shoving 
the victim into the grave of mendicancy. What 
healthy and live men want in such a predicament 
is not pensions but encouragement to see the truth 
in its proper perspective and continue the battle 
along the lines of least resistance. If the union is 
to come into such a man’s life at that juncture, let 
it not be to tell him in honeyed phrase and with 
mellowed palaver about his abstract rights that he 
is a “has been” and a mendicant. Rather let it 
come with real truth in its mouth, and the promise 
of further usefulness in its hand. It should tell 
the unfortunate that, rightly or wrongly, his star 
has waned at his chosen vocation, not so much 
because of his decadence as compared with other 
men of like age, but because of the unusual quality 
of speed and alertness required in his particular 
calling. He should be encouraged to look around 
and see how he could fit in in some less strenuous 
vocation, such as, for instance, a partnership in a 
small business, acting as agent or any of many 
openings there are for men who have passed the 
meridian in highly developed trades. If the union 
is to give such men money, let it be disbursed 
while the beneficiary is serving his apprenticeship 
at his new vocation or advanced to aid in the pur- 
chase of a business or a partnership. There would 
not be a tinge of pauperization in this; it would 
simply be helping a man to help himself. 

It is a frequent remark concerning those who 
are said to have lost their grip, that they deterio- 
rate rapidly and fall far. Many of them fall 


because in their darkest days there is not a ray of 
brightness; they and their friends and shopmates 
and fellow unionists stand dazed at the catas- 
trophe which has overcome the unfortunate. Dis- 
cussion of the situation simply serves to accentu- 
ate the helplessness of all—the victim and his 
friends. 


After the lapse of some time, the latter 
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become hardened and forget, while the former 
drops out of sight, lost in the flotsam and jetsam 
of useless human kind. The bestowal of a pension 
would not alter this materially, except that the 
principal character would not be lost to view. 
Becoming calloused, the evils of mendicancy would 
grow upon him and he would lose his self-respect 
as well as the regard of his friends. 

If it be urged that it is difficult to teach an old 
dog new tricks, it is sufficient answer to say that 
when a man falls behind in the race at his trade 
his condition in life must change, so let his friends 
aim to have the change lead to the best possible 
and not the worst goal. Thousands of men with 
membership in the Down and Out Club have been 
rescued from the slough of despond by such 
methods as are here suggested —and why not 
those who have followed the higher branches of 
the art preservative? The policy adopted by the 
typographical union will influence the other 
organizations. For that reason, if for no other, 
we hope that if that union responds to the clamor 
that it “lead in the campaign” for pensions, it 
will follow the lines of the most enlightened 
thought among sociologists, and not adopt the 
tactics clearly belonging to the past. To attempt 
to provide for the ‘“ dispossessed ” —if we may 
use the phrase—by handing out weekly alms, 
can only be likened to equipping a modern 
printing-office with hand presses. The present 
agitation does credit to the hearts of those behind 
it, but they will do more harm than good if they 
show a bad example to their fellow craftsmen by 
fastening on their union a system that is effete 
and leads to unnecessary humiliation and much 
evil. If the printers are to show the way, we 
trust their method will be as advanced and scien- 
tific as their purpose is creditable and humane. 





HARD TIMES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


These are hard times in South Africa. A round-the- 
world traveler tells of conditions there: “In Cape Town 
itself there was such a lack of employment that lawyers, 
doctors, clerks and shopmen were sleeping out in the open, 
because they could not afford the price of a lodging, while 
up country the cost of the commonest articles had risen 
enormously. A miner said he had paid 2 shillings [50 
cents] for a drink of ‘ half-and-half’ at Pretoria a day or 
two before, and matters were even worse at Johannesburg, 
which he called ‘Joburg.’ Another miner said he had 
gone from one mine to another seeking work, and he had 
been invariably refused, so one day he said to a manager: 
‘Why won’t you give me a show, boss?’ The manager 
said: ‘ Because you are an Australian, and we will have 
no more Australians about the place. You are always 
stirring up strife, wanting your wages raised, claiming 
what you call your rights, worrying about your hours, and, 
generally, you are too independent. So we mine managers 
have agreed to get rid of the Australians as soon as we 
can.’ Said the miner: ‘You have changed your tune since 
the battle of Paardeburg.’”’ 
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MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO. I1.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 


IN taking up the subject of presswork, 
| with a view to the compilation of a 
} work which may serve as a manual 
for the beginner as well as helpful to 
| the more advanced pressman, the 
} writer is particularly impressed by 

=== the fact that through changed condi- 
tions, works on this subject which were fully up to 
date a few years ago, have now become almost 
obsolete. And this not so much because of any 
change in the principles of presswork, but through 
the introduction of new machines and methods. 

For modern industrial progress has been 
almost revolutionary in many lines, the printing 
trades being affected in perhaps as great a degree 
as any, and the methods of handling work, the 
machines and the results of the pressroom of ten 
or fifteen years ago would hardly pass muster 
to-day. 

And with these new methods have come also 
those other products of industrial reorganization 
—the specialty shops, their specialty machines and 
workmen. So that it has become a common com- 
plaint that with the passing of the old ways has 
come a real scarcity of the all-round workman. 

In no branch of the printing business is this 
more marked than in the pressroom, and nowhere 
are the lines drawn more closely between the dif- 
ferent specialties. 

Forty years ago the pressman was expected to 
print on the styles of machines then in use — from 
hand press to drum cylinder — anything from a 
visiting card to a three-sheet poster and, to his 
credit be it said, there are many examples of his 
work still extant which bear witness to his skill 
as a workman. As an instance, the writer has in 
his collection a half-sheet display card in three 
colors, which was printed on a “ Country Camp- 
bell”’ cylinder, some forty years ago, and is a 
model of tasteful, enduring printing. The colors 
are well laid on and the impression sharp and 
clean, despite the use of a highly glazed stock 
which would puzzle many a pressman of to-day. 
And the pressman who handled this also printed 
the daily issue of his paper and ran off multitudi- 
nous “ jobs”’ in between whiles — all on the same 
press. 

To-day we find presswork so divided into 
specialties that many a pressman, although highly 
skilled in his own department, would be-utterly at 
a loss to properly handle the placard above 
referred to. The rapid increase in large rotary 
machines, not only as newspaper printers, but 
their invasion of the field of book and magazine 
printing as well, has called for an army of press- 
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men in this department alone, and close behind 
comes the impressive array of smaller rotaries 
and platens in roll and sheet fed styles, and the 
more or less complicated and _ built-to-order 
machines which turn out specialties of various 
kinds. 

The poster printers are of necessity in a class 
by themselves, and, not satisfied with all that 
ingenious papermakers can offer in printing sur- 
faces, we are now given tin, celluloid, aluminum, 
cloth, Iumber, etc., to print on and many of these 
in such forms and shapes as to require special 
machines and men of special training to handle 
them at all. 

Our trade cousins, the lithographers, are 
equally disturbed by new methods and appliances, 
the introduction of aluminum and of rotary 
presses being truly revolutionary in lithography. 
Yet, whether welcome or not, all these advances 
are indicative of true progress, and however we 
may deplore the passing of the old order of things, 
no thinking person would seriously advocate going 
back to the former régime, and we must continue 
to exemplify that distinguishing characteristic of 
the human race — adaptability — in meeting these 
changing conditions intelligently. 

But because of this increasing tendency toward 
specialization, it seems more and more difficult to 
compile a manual on presswork which shall cover 
the subject satisfactorily; and only the writer’s 
wish to add something to the literature of this 
subject which shall be helpful to his fellow press- 
men in general has induced him to accede to the 
editor’s wish for such an effort. 

Manifestly it were useless to attempt to cover 
the vast field of specialty printing in all its various 
ramifications, particularly as the ingenuity of 
scores of inventors is constantly devising new 
methods of handling and improved and refined 
mechanisms which require those in charge to 
become expert mechanics as well as pressmen. 
Yet it may be that in some of the articles to follow, 
the operators of these special machines may find 
general suggestions which may be of help to them, 
even though their individual problems must have 
individual solution. 

Equally certain is it that despite the increase 
in specialty work, there will always be grades of 
presswork in large quantities requiring what we 
may term “general workmen” and that these 
different grades must often be handled by one man 
and on one machine. Indeed some of the finest 
printing done to-day emanates from establish- 
ments which also turn out “hurry up” orders 
which, of necessity, can be allowed but a minimum 
of time and pains in every department. 

It will therefore be in order to take up the sub- 
ject of “ Presswork” with the distinct idea of 
touching on the points and making such sugges- 
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tions as will particularly appeal to the pressman 
in the ordinary job, catalogue and book printing 
house, with the hope that those handling the 
special lines of work mentioned may also derive 
some benefit therefrom. 

At the very outset, however, the writer makes 
disclaimer of any desire to be classed as an 
“expert” or to have any one accept his ideas or 
opinions as the final word on the subject intro- 
duced. A working experience of some twenty 
years has convinced him that there are many 
practical ways of securing certain results in the 
pressroom, and often methods radically differing 
are found of equal effectiveness. 

This very situation gives opportunity for occa- 
sional interesting and ofttimes heated discussions 
in our trade publications, wherein able writers 
labor to convince one another that only their own 
particular brand of presswork gospel will bring 
salvation, the interested onlooker usually deciding 
that one has as good an argument as the other. 
So any statement which may follow must not be 
taken as final on the subject, but rather as the 
result of a comparatively brief period of human 
activity and experience; and should your own 
observations differ or your own methods of work 
seem preferable, think over the matter carefully, 
and if you have good reason for preferring your 
own way, stick to it. 

What seems the most desirable of all things is 
that the workman use his brains in his work, and 
bring to bear his reasoning powers as a directing 
force. For by so doing he will not only produce 
more satisfactory work, but will also develop his 
own mentality to his certain benefit and advance- 
ment. At no time has the demand been more 
insistent than now for capable, thoughtful work- 
men. Every employer feels this need and particu- 
larly when he must select a foreman or superin- 
tendent. The extraordinary growth of our coun- 
try and its industries may account for this in part, 
but certain it is that the prospect of satisfactory 
and rapid advancement was never more definitely 
within the grasp of the willing and ambitious 
workman than now. And it seems equally certain 
that no possible degree of general prosperity can 
affect the status of the workman who does only 
enough to “ hold his job,” handles his work imita- 
tively, “knocks” his more successful brother 
workman and watches the clock assiduously about 
quitting time. Such a one will be found detailing 
his “ hard luck” in that the “ foreman had it in 
for him ” or some similar tale of woe as an excuse 
for not holding his job. 

But to return to our subject, there will be 
taken up in succeeding articles in about the order 
named, such general topics as “Adjustment and 
Care of the Press,” “ Tympans,” “ Make-ready,” 
“Underlays and Overlays,” “Adjustment and 
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Care of Rollers,” ‘“ Guides and Grippers,” “‘ Color 
and Register Work,” “Inks and Varnishes,” etc. 
It is hoped to bring out such details in connection 
with the foregoing and other kindred topics that 
may be considered as will prove of distinct benefit 
to the craft in general. For while presswork has 
become a distinct branch of the art, it must 
forever be the means of proclamation of the com- 
positor’s ability as well as that of the engraver 
and the electrotyper. Indeed all the other branches 
are dependent on careful presswork for the full 
exposition of their efforts, and there seems to be 
little excuse for the petty jealousies and bickerings 
too often existing between those various depart- 
ments. Nowhere else can cordial codperation be 
more certain of practical and profitable results, 
and the writer earnestly hopes that the day 
may soon dawn when the present enmity between 
the organizations representing these departments 
may cease, and the hatchet be forever buried. 

(To be continued.) 





THE HANDWRITING OF AUTHORS. 


An interesting study is the handwriting of authors, as 
it indicates to a greater or less degree their personal tem- 
peraments. Longfellow wrote a bold, open back hand, 
which was the delight of printers. Joaquin Miller writes 
such a bad hand that he often becomes puzzled over his own 
work, and the printer sings the praises of the inventor of 
the typewriter. Charlotte Bronte’s writing seemed to have 
been traced with a cambric needle, and Thackeray’s writ- 
ing, while marvelously neat and precise, was so small that 
the best of eyes were needed to read it. Likewise the hand- 
writing of Captain Marryat was so microscopic that when 
he was interrupted in his labors he was obliged to mark the 
place where he left off by sticking a pin in the paper. 
Napoleon’s was worse than illegible, and it is said that his 
letters from Germany to the Empress Josephine were at 
first thought to be rough maps of the seat of war. Carlyle 
wrote a patient, crabbed, and oddly emphasized hand. The 
penmanship of Bryant was aggressive, well formed, and 
decidedly pleasing to the eye; while the chirography of 
Scott, Hunt, Moore and Gray was smooth and easy to read, 
but did not express any distinct individuality. Byron’s 
handwriting was nothing more than a scrawl. His addi- 
tions to his proofs frequently excceded in volume the origi- 
nal copy, and in one of his poems, which contained in the 
original only four hundred lines, one thousand were added 
in the proofs. The writing of Dickens was minute, and he 
had a habit of writing with blue ink on blue paper. Fre- 
quent erasures and interlineations made his copy a burden 
to his publishers.— Scientific American. 





THE LIMERICK CRAZE. 


The Reader prints the following skit on the present 
Limerick craze: 


There was once a person named Bendix, 
Who got something in his appendix, 
And he said: ‘* Without doubt 
I must cut this thing out, 
For there isn’t any other rhyme available.” 
This person was laid on the table, 
And a surgeon considered quite able, 
In a manner most deft 
Slashed him up right and left — 
What miserable weather we’re having. 
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A REVOLUTION IN THREE AND FOUR COLOR 
HALF - TONE PRODUCTION. 


BY N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


PP SNHE ordinary half-tone procedure in 
a ! three or four color work is on the 
[7 tear threshold of a far-reaching innova- 
tion. The indirect process with its 
nine separate operations has been 
shortened to three in the direct with 

———<_ the use of collodion emulsion, filters 
being used in either case with a consequent length- 
ening of exposure far beyond what is requisite in 
regular monochrome (black and white) half- 
toning. The indirect method, by using dry plates 
specially stained and color filters that along with 
‘the stains bear the proper relation to the printing- 
ink which is to be used, has come to be recognized 
as standard practice. Collodion emulsion has not 
made the headway in America that it deserves, 
but the new development made by Dr. E. Albert, 
of Miinich, in the production of a new emul- 
sion which he calls “ Eos-chrome” or “ chromo 
direkt” will, in many instances, replace his pre- 
vious sensitive vehicle known as collodion emul- 
sion, because in the new method no filters at all are 
used, thus the length of exposures is cut down so 
that it is as Doctor Albert says in a recent article 
published in the Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe of Leip- 
sic, Vol. 44, No. 5 (May, 1907), page 180, “ who 
would have thought but a few years ago that per- 
fect combined color record half-tone negatives of 
the blue values could be produced without color 
filters with exposures reckoned in seconds, and 
that a print thereof could be made on metal and 
automatically etched in a few seconds, producing 
a finished engraving, rich in tone values, and 
ready for printing without any other interven- 
tions whatever.” 

Doctor Albert has attained such results after 
twenty-five years of practical work. The Archiv 
fiir Buchgewerbe of May, 1907, shows the actual 
results in a series of inserts. These do not simply 
show consecutive proofs in their separate and 
combined colors, but in the case of four-color 
applications all the plates are individually printed 
in black, which makes a comparative study of the 
color interpreting power of each step of the 
method very easy. The inscription under the 
combined impression of this plate is as follows: 
“Four-color print. The four negatives were 
produced with eos-chromo-direkt without any 
filters, lead intensification, copied on zine with 
albumen, in the etching machine the three color- 
plates were etched only one minute, combined 
print without make-ready, retouching or assist- 
ance of any kind at any stage of the process. 
Printed from Albert-electros.” Beneath this 
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specimen is a completed result wherein the color- 
plates were given local treatment in the shape of 
reétching. The result, in comparison with the flat 
etchings combined in the first print, of course 
shows more brilliancy, the blues, reds, yellows and 
greens are livened up by judicious staging, but the 
flat impressions combined in the first proof show 
a remarkable retention of color value. Inci- 
dentally our color-workers will be interested in 
some data relating to the separate plates. 

A 150-line screen was used in all cases. The 
blue lines stand at the normal forty-five degrees 
screen position with sausage-linked dots running 
at forty-five degrees to the horizontal, downward 
from the right to the left, the red lines are also 
sausage-shaped and they run horizontally, the 
yellow plate is quite contrasty with lines seventy- 
four degrees from the horizontal, leaning to the 
right at the top, and the dots such as are ordinarily 
used in half-tone work. The black plate has all 
the high lights etched out so as to print pure 
white and but a very few of the deepest shadows 
are dead black. The screen lines lean to the left 
as much as the yellow ones lean to the right; six- 
teen degrees from the vertical in either case, and 
the dot formation is the ordinary, only the blue 
and red negatives were made with elliptical or 
elongated stops, the red one standing horizontally 
and the blue one at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to the horizontal, trending downward from the 
right-hand top to the left-hand bottom edge. All 
three color-plates show a retention of some screen 
effect in the high lights and a fair amount of solid 
“color ” in the deepest shadows. By eliminating 
all high-light screen effects on the black plate the 
total value of the combined impressions is very 
much enhanced. The title to the black plate says: 
“'N. B.— No staging used at all. This plate was 
etched alone by mechanical control in Doctor 
Albert’s etching machine in six minutes ready for 
printing.” Each of the color-plate impressions 
bears the following imprint: ‘ Etched one minute 
in the etching machine without finishing or 
staging.” In each case the prints were made from 
Doctor Albert’s lead-molded electros. 

The three-color specimen negatives of a group 
of birds were made with eos-chromo-direkt emul- 
sion, without filters, intensified with lead, printed 
on zine with an albumen solution and etched in 
Doctor Albert’s machine. This machine was illus- 
trated and described by Mr. S. H. Horgan in 
“Process Engraving” notes, page 886 of the 
March, 1907, INLAND PRINTER, and the lead mold- 
ing electrotyping method was described on page 
903 of the same number. A third specimen is 
included in the inserts; it comprises four color 
bands, lettered “zinnober” (red) “chrome yel- 
low, green, and ultramarine,” in a combined effect 
of the blue, yellow and red plates; these are also 
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printed alongside in black. The title is so com- 
prehensive that it is copied in its entirety: 
“Direct Half-tone Production without Filter but 
with Eos-Chromo-Direkt Emulsion. The com- 
bined print and the separate impressions were 
made with the same plate, which at no stage 
of the photo-mechanical process received any 
retouching whatever. The original was shown in 
the Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, Vol. 42, No. 7, of 
1906, alongside of reproductions that were made 
with filters of various colors.” The original had 
one more color band, methyl violet, which is not 
reproduced in the non-filter results. Comparing 
the reproduction with the original, one is struck 
with the fidelity of the interpretation. The trans- 
lated value of the green and blue is, however, 
slightly darker than in the original. A graded 
tonal scale of eleven divisions was placed along- 
side the original, with the darkest portions adja- 
cent the red band and the lightest part contiguous 
to the band of methy] violet; this is reproduced in 
the May Archiv as a neutral gray with a slight 
predominance of red in the middle tone sections. 

Practically considered, this latest development 
is of prime importance because of the time saved, 
reduction in number of separate steps and free- 
dom of register disturbances due to filters. Doctor 
Albert believes it will relieve the color-worker of 
the greater part of his troubles, and guarantee 
rational procedure and constant working condi- 
tions. 

The working of ‘“ chromo-direkt-emulsion ” 
for black-red-blue and yellow plates is about the 
same as is required for the regular plain collodion 
emulsion, though the exposure duration has been 
changed. ‘Chromo direkt gelb” (yellow) is 
approximately twice as sensitive as the usual plain 
collodion emulsion; the “ chromo direkt ” for the 
blue plates, however, is eight times more sensitive. 
The exposure for the two other plates, black and 
red, is found to range between the yellow and 
blue. It is noteworthy that none of the plates 
show any “breaking over” by the acid during 
etching, showing the efficiency of the machine 
method. 

A retrospective glance is taken, and Doctor 
Albert, with commendable modesty, ascribes to 
each of the pioneers in colorwork a rightful place. 
More than fifty years ago Maxwell gave to the 
world his three-color theory. In 1865 Baron 
Rausounet proposed to produce lithographs in 
colors based on Maxwell’s deductions. Three 
years later Ducos du Hauron took out a patent in 
three-color printing. In 1868 Charles Cros com- 
municated a description of his proposed plans to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences. Without the 


possibility of making silver salts sensitive to the 
long waves of the spectrum, both proposals of 
the celebrated Frenchmen would have remained 
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dreams and nothing more. The first step in the 
direction of a practical solution of the problem 
was taken by H. W. Vogel in the year 1873, when 
he discovered the fact that bromid of silver could 
be made more sensitive to colors through the use 
of suitable dyes. Based on this progressive step 
Doctor Eder’s father, toward the end of the 
seventies, reached the first real noteworthy 
results in three-color collotypy. Thereafter, 
instead of progress, stagnation set in because of 
the lack of adaptability of the collotype method 
due to the fact that the image on the gelatin plate 
did not allow of practical retouching and further 
to the fact that the process was not being practi- 
cally worked. With a full knowledge of these 
difficulties, and the prior developments, Doctor 
Albert in 1886 made his first researches in the 
production of color-plates by the half-tone method, 
made possible through the work of the elder 
Meissenbach. His discovery of the increase of 
sensitiveness through the use of eosin silver and 
ammonia in collodion emulsion remained of little 
practical value in the production of color-sensitive 
plates, because of the moiré or pattern effect pro- 
duced when they were printed over each other. 
Not until his much-contested patent of 1891 No. 
64806 on the rotation of the screen-line system 
thirty degrees did the methods make material 
headway. 

In the meantime H. W. Vogel in 1890 collabo- 
rated with his son, Dr. E. Vogel, and Mr. Ulrich 
in the reopening of the early work of Doctor 
Albert’s father in three-color collotypy which in 
the course of the next decade resulted in note- 
worthy technical attainments that were called 
“ Nature Color Printing.” 

It is to the credit, however, of George Biixen- 
stein that in 1892 his foresight prompted him to 
avail himself of the researches of Doctor Vogel 
and Doctor Albert’s patents, and under great dif- 
ficulties he blazed the way in three and four color 
printing, which he now has the satisfaction of 
producing without encountering so many obsta- 
cles. Much hard work yet remained to be done, 
and to the honor of such names as Eder, Hiibl, 
Valenta, Miethe, Konig, etc., as well as the great 
array of technical contributors, the gradual devel- 
opment of the art is due. In summing up, Doctor 
Albert congratulates his countrymen that in a 
large measure the efforts were German. 





NOT FIT FOR PUBLICATION. 


A Spokane school-girl was required to write an essay 
of 250 words about an automobile. She submitted the 
following: “My uncle bought an automobile. He was 
riding out in the country when it busted going up a long 
hill. I guess this is about 50 words. The other 200 are 
what my uncle said while he was walking back to town, 
but they are not fit for publication.”— The Copper News. 
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THE MAIL-ORDER CATALOGUE, ANALYTICAL 
AND CRITICAL. 


BY A. L. HENNESSEY. 


HE general merchandise mail-order 
catalogue is the ne plus ultra of 
| advertising. Of all things issued 
/ from the printing-press it ranks as 
the most complete index of modern 
commerce, and as civilization is not 
very much more than commercialism 
it forms a fair index of that human acquisition 
also. 

When some archeologist various thousands 
of years from now digs from the ruin-covered 
corner-stone of a present-day temple a voluminous 
issue of the mail-order catalogue, unaccountably 
preserved in legibility and texture, he will trans- 
late it for his museum, exhibit it as the greatest 
find of his age, from its lines. read elaborate lec- 
tures on the commerce of our misty years, and 
from between its lines read the story of human 
progress. This is the romantic improbable yet 
not the absolute impossible. 

Ordinary advertising is that .of specialties. 
This is the advertising of universal utilities; the 
presentation of the common wares by the silent 
salesman that moves into the home, be it cabin or 
castle, on the slightest hint of an invitation, opens 
a gigantic sample case and patiently waits the 
pleasure of the household, in the meantime yield- 
ing up encyclopedic information to every one, 
without money and without price. It is the cor- 
respondence school of trade and manufactures, 
persistent, perpetual and plenary. 

When the advertising manager of the depart- 
ment store, the largest purchaser of newspaper 
space, expanded his order from a column or so toa 
double page, virtually the space limit was reached 
in this method of publicity. Of course the supple- 
ment still lay beyond, but also the icebergs of 
impracticability. For the mail-order house, how- 
ever, the five and a fraction square feet in the 
maximum newspaper advertisement is little more 
than a unit. The only space limit recognized for 
the catalogue is four pounds of paper, which, in 
light-weight material, gives a superficial area of 
seven hundred square feet of surface, or the 
equivalent of a newspaper page 2614 feet square. 
This affords room for upward of fifteen thousand 
cuts and two million five hundred thousand words, 
all illustrating and describing the necessities and 
luxuries of modern life. 

As a package of plain paper the mail-order 
catalogue of the largest size is worth 10 cents. 
The nominal cost of the electrotype plate for a 
single page is $10. The type required to set the 
entire matter in a 1,200-page catalogue, exclusive 
of the space occupied by cuts, closely approximates 





twenty thousand pounds. The elaborate char- 
acter of the pictorial feature is indicated by the 
count in a single issue of a well-known catalogue 
of six hundred cuts, each illustrating a separate 
article of footwear, and all exclusive of anything 
that could be called hose. 

Before the general mail-order catalogue could 
become useful, or in fact before it had any reason 
for existence, the railway transportation system 
had to be developed, with its accessories, the mail, 
express and money-order systems. Without these 
there could be no mail-order business and equally 
without these a hundred other lines of business 
would cease. The acme of the incongruous would 
be the attempt to do a mail-order business, for 
example, in China. Yet the mail-order catalogue 
is a worthy member of the society of big things in 
commerce. Its potentialities are almost limitless. 
Its production is one of the large industries and 
the money expended upon it reaches up into the 
millions annually, while the demand for material 
and methods necessary to its evolution have fur- 
nished fields that the highest commercial talent 
and inventive genius have not hesitated to enter. 

The mail-order catalogue, though practically 
limited to four material pounds by reason of the 
postal regulations, like the carbonic acid gas retort, 
will carry all that can be pumped into it. The 
limitation of its superficial dimensions does not 
mean the limitation of the force of its contents. 
In its construction the papermaker has furnished 
fairly good material. The engraver has done his 
part in a satisfactory manner. Typographically 
there is little that can be made better. But these 
incidentals apply only to the retort, the carrier of 
the intellectual forces that enlighten the purchas- 
ing public and show the possibilities of the dollar. 

The weakness of the mail-order catalogue is 
the crudeness of its literature. The use of the 
word literature may cause a smile sourced either 
in sarcasm or irony —what presumptively the 
catalogue is not or what it can not be. The 
descriptive is one of the great fields of literature. 
The realm of logic is another. When the argu- 
mentative in advertising ceases to be logic it 
becomes sophistry, and sophistry is the promoter 
of fraud. If the mail-order catalogue text is not 
literature it should be. Description and logic are 
its strong features. The catalogue and the booklet 
are the main conservatories of the literature of 
advertising; they constitute its camping grounds. 
To the man inside the composing-room, the man 
who executes the minute details in the work of 
producing the various issues, the marvel is the 
indifference, putting it mildly, with which the 
copy is so often prepared. The compositor is a 
connoisseur in language; sampling it is his habit. 
The consensus of opinion among the craft is that 
any old stuff goes — pardon the slang — in cata- 
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logue work. To the proofreader above all others 
is this proposition patent. Spending day after day 
for months poring over pages of verbiage, redun- 
dant, tautologic, ungrammatical and unrhetorical, 
he finds multiplied cases where catalogue and 
booklet copy ranks only with what might be called 
the garbage of language, powerless either to con- 
vince or cajole, while its capabilities for yielding 
information are comparable only to those of a 
native struggling to express himself in the words 
of a half-acquired alien tongue. But is the judg- 
ment of the print-shop worth anything? Is the 
judgment of the chef regarding the quality of the 
supplies furnished. him worth anything? To the 
epicure, yes; to the boarder at the free-lunch 
counter, no. : 

It would seem that in a mammoth publication, 
where every square inch is required to show finan- 
cial results, the utmost skill would be demanded in 
the production of the copy with which to fill it. 
Essentially the qualifications of a catalogue writer 
seem to include only broad knowledge of the goods 
he is to describe. That he shall know how to 
describe the goods of which he has knowledge is 
not a matter of consequence. If the advertise- 
ment writer has captured the catalogue field, ade- 
quate skill in the use of words for its highest 
development is not among his assets. The pro- 
moter who can interest the proper talent in the 
possibilities of a rich prospect should here find 
expanding scope for his peculiar abilities. This 
from the print-shop. 

Advertisement writing is not alone the inven- 
tion of apt phrases and the underscoring of dis- 
play lines. It is also the perpetual presentation of 
facts in the clearest and most concise language, 
and this ability is as desirable in describing the 
merits of needles for the seamstress as in present- 
ing the attractions of the Garden of the Gods for 
the delectation of the summer tourist. 

It may be argued that the mail-order cata- 
logue recognizes no class distinctions; that no 
educational standard is required of its constitu- 
ency; it not only appeals to the intellectuals but 
to the mental delinquents as well; it must make 
the latter understand despite their inability to 
understand, and this idea must remain paramount 
in the mind of the writer. It is not enough to tell 
some people that an article is white; they must 
also be told it is not black. These matters, never- 
theless, are only in mitigation. The plea for bet- 
ter literary work in the catalogue still stands. 

A noticeable characteristic of the larger cata- 
logues, either general or special, is the packing of 
all possible text matter within the space available, 
placing the burden of display upon the illustra- 
tions rather than upon large type. The reason is 
obvious. Catalogue space is expensive. When a 
value of $2 a square inch is placed upon space — 
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this is only a medium, not a maximum value — 
and a.count shows that only fifty words in 
agate, the smallest type suitable for such work, 
can be put into a square inch, it becomes plain 
that every useless word means four or more cents 
thrown into the literary garbage box and totally 
wasted, while the value of the square inch is re- 
duced two per cent or more. In business, time is 
money. In catalogue copy, words are money. To 
the publisher the approximate cost of composition 
is 20 cents a hundred words. When alterations 
are made in the proofs the changing of a single 
word may necessitate the readjusting of a dozen 
lines, and this work, with the added handling of 
the type-matter in the taking and revising of 
proofs, may require sufficient time to bring the 
cost up to 10 cents a word or even more for the 
single correction. True, such cases are excep- 
tional and yet they are not infrequent, but when 
they arise the cost of correction may be fifty times 
the normal cost of composition. 

Anything like general editing of matter in 
the proofs, expanding or condensing, especially 
where Linotype composition is used, means the 
entire resetting of the type and rereading of the 
proofs. The publisher who permits it is simply 
throwing money into the hell-box. 

The man to write catalogue copy is the man 
who knows the value and meaning of words; the 
man who never uses ten words to express an idea 
when he can do better with nine. He is the man 
who thoroughly edits his copy before allowing it 
to pass to the printer; the man who knows how 
to arrange the cuts on his dummy as he wants 
them; how to measure the available space remain- 
ing for the type pertaining to each particular sub- 
ject, and how to produce the requisite number of 
words to fill that space in the proper size of type 
without offering either more or less to the com- 
positor. 

The competent catalogue writer intuitively 
gauges his copy to his space—compositors do 
it every day. When a close estimate is required 
the words should be counted. Editing out of 
the proofs the words the compositor has set, but 
which the make-up man can not crowd into the 
limited space at command, may necessitate the 
work of hours, and sometimes even days, on 
the part of the printer whose time is paid for at 
the rate of a cent a minute. Words can be 
counted at the rate of a hundred a minute and a 
fit made much cheaper. 

The catalogue writer, furthermore, has a 
wholesome respect for what printers call style. 
He knows what the term means. He does not 
write Boulevard, boulevard, Boul., boul., Blvd., 
blvd., in six consecutive lines and make it neces- 
sary for the proofreader to change five of them 
to secure uniformity in Blvd. when the composi- 
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tor has too faithfully followed copy. The adver- 
tising manager may assume that style in catalogue 
printing is a matter unworthy his time and atten- 
tion, and yet he would not for a moment tolerate 
indifference in dress on the part of a subordinate 
who meets the public. The catalogue is a subor- 
dinate that meets the public very extensively, and 
some portion of the public is prone to be critical. 
Besides style, unlike grooming, costs nothing 
when given to the copy. 

The catalogue prepared for a special line of 
goods and intended for the dealer rather than the 
consumer is properly, in the matter of mechanical 
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prepared for each one of a dozen different cata- 
logue sections, there are about eleven opportuni- 
ties for the editor-in-chief to use his blue pencil 
to great advantage. The man who can not take in 
the tout ensemble as well as the details does not 
possess in the fullest measure the genius of a cata- 
logue builder. 


PAY AS YOU GO. 

Did you ever notice that bills are always larger than 
you had expected them to be? asks a writer. This peculiar- 
ity is no fault of the merchant, but arises from miscalcu- 
lation induced by the slipshod and dangerous habit of run- 
ning up accounts. Every retailer would rather have you 





“ OCHONE FOR SOMEBODY! ” 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


execution, of a higher grade than the general 
catalogue, and the appearance of cheapness con- 
demns the firm that issues it. In the case of the 
latter publication cheapness is a necessity and 
must be condoned. The unpardonable literary 
defects are the ones that detract from its value, 
defeat the object of its mission time and again, 
and make its successes only partial. Elaborate 
millinery pen pictures of hats at $7 a dozen which 
are only gaudy make questionable filling for 
costly catalogue space, and if the department 
editor passes such matter the managing editor 
can afford to question his judgment. When the 
stereotyped story of the phenomenal closing out of 
a manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s enormous stock 
at 25 cents on the dollar appears in the copy 


run an account with him than pay as you go, for he knows 
that by the former method you will spend far more money 
than by the latter, where you feel every dollar. 

Another peculiar trait common to all bills is their 
habit of arriving just at the most inconvenient time for 
paying them. If you pay cash you simply can not buy 
unless you have the money. Are not these sufficient argu- 
ments against the pernicious system of credit, which has 
been the cause of more extravagance, cheating and destitu- 
tion than anything else in the history of the world except 
drink? 

Without making a crusade against the custom, consider 
a few of its effects and then ask yourself whether you will 
ever again buy a single article unless you can immediately 
afterward pay for it. After a careful review of the subject 
I will wager that the answer will be No. 





A LITTLE present is often but another name for a bribe. 
—Record-Herald. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 
NO. V.— BY F, J. TREZISE. 
TONE HARMONY. 


Tone harmony occurs when tones sharing some common quality are 
used; or lacking this, the differences may be reconciled by varying the 
quantities of the tones used.— Batchelder. 


FEATURE most frequently over- 
| looked — yet one that is all-impor- 
tant in the production of good print- 
| ing —is tone harmony, the absence 
} of which is noticeable in such a great 
proportion of our work. We note 
its absence chiefly in the relation of 
initial letters to text, in the relation of ornament 
to type and in the relation of type and rules. The 
first mentioned, the lack of tone harmony between 














RECITAL 


by pupils of Miss Patton and 
Mr. Tucker of Ohio College 
of Music at the Y. M. C, A. 
Auditorium, June 29, 8 p. m. 























Fic. 11.—A lack of tone-harmony between ornament and type, the decoration 
being too prominent while the reading matter is subordinated. 


initial letter and text, is probably the most fre- 
quently found. 

It would be well, perhaps, before taking up 
the question of the harmony of two or more 
objects, to briefly consider the securing of a pleas- 
ing tone in the type page which has no rules, orna- 
ments or initial letters — the page of plain body- 
type. In the first place, ordinary body-type set 
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solid and printed on white paper will produce a 
page of about the proper color value. But the 
moment we begin putting leads between the lines 
we weaken the tone, and in addition to this the 
leads tend to separate the matter into bands of 
color across the page instead of a solid, even tone. 
Especially do the more modern type-faces with 
the high ascenders give unpleasant effects when 
leaded. The richness of tone so much admired 
in the books of the early printers was due in a 
great measure to the fact that they had no leads. 
Another thing which will aid greatly in securing 
an even tone on the printed page is the omission 
of wider spacing after periods. Where the period 
is followed by the same spacing that is used in the 
balance of the line there is an absence of the spots 
of white so noticeable when em quads are used. 
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Fic. 12.—A resetting of the page shown in Fig. 11, but with 
an ornament which harmonizes in tone. 

As stated above, the lack of tone harmony is 
most frequently noticed in the use of initial letters 
with text, and in fact it would seem from the 
numerous instances in which this is apparent that 
many printers do not give the subject any thought 
at all, but put in whatever initial happens to be 
handy. Of course many are handicapped through 
not having a variety of initials of varying tones, 
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but where such is the case a letter of a larger size 
of the series used for the body-type will answer 
all purposes — and a plain initial of this sort is 
greatly to be preferred to a decorative letter which 
is either too light or too dark for the balance of 
the page. 

Then comes the question of the relations of the 
type and decoration. How often we see a job 
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Fic. 13.— In this case the inner rules should have been a trifle 
heavier in order to secure a harmony of tone. 


on which an ornament stands out so prominently 
as to almost obscure the reading matter which 
should properly be the first thing to attract the 
eye. As in the case of the initial letter, it is far 
better to have no decoration at all than to have it 
so prominent that all else is subordinate. 

In Fig. 11 is shown an instance of lack of har- 
mony of tone between type and ornament. Here 
the ornament is so heavy that it actually seems to 
stand out in front of the reading matter. The 
eye is attracted by it and irresistibly drawn 
toward it even when trying to read the mat- 
ter above. This is not an exaggerated case. 
Instances of lack of tone harmony as striking as 
this are found every day. 

Fig. 12 shows the same job with an ornament 
which more closely harmonizes with the text. In 
this case the decorative feature is but supple- 


mentary to the utility feature, completing the 
design and adding a pleasing touch but not forc- 
ing itself on the attention as the all-important 
thing. 

The same is also true concerning the use of 
type and rules, and is especially noticeable in 
many instances where rules are used for under- 
scoring lines. Light-faced type is underscored 
with three and six point rules, while under heavy 
lining-gothic lines we find the hair-line rules. 
Surely a little care and attention would prevent 
many of these seemingly unimportant errors 
which mar the appearance of so many printed 
specimens. Take Fig. 13, for instance. How 
much more attractive this design would be if the 
inner rules were a trifle heavier, to correspond 
to the weight of the type-face. As it is now, they 
are so weak as to be about useless. In direct con- 
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Fic. 14.—A simple title-page, yet the relation of the type and 
rules makes it very effective and pleasing. 


trast to this is Fig. 14. Here we have an almost 
severely simple title-page, yet harmonizing so 
thoroughly in color as to give a most pleasing 


result. 
(To be continued.) 





MISINTERPRETATION. 
A traveling man received the following telegram from 
his wife: “ Twins arrived to-night. More by mail.” 
He went at once to the nearest office and sent the fol- 
lowing reply: “I leave for home to-night. If more come 
by mail, send to dead-letter office.”— The Index. 








AMONG THE ORGANIZATIONS. 
THE PRINTERS’ LEAGUE. 


GENTLEMAN, interested in the matter from 
the standpoint of a purchaser of printing and 
a looker-on in affairs printorial, questions the 
wisdom of the style of organization affected 
by the Printers’ League. He declares that 
organizations are not merely beneficial but 
necessary, but he doubts if an employers’ combination 
which in effect invites the unions to make demands will 
prove of much benefit to the craft or society. This critic’is 
an occasional contributor to high-class magazines on eco- 
nomic subjects, and if we mistake not is an upholder of 
the system of collective bargaining, the establishment of 
which on a comprehensive basis is the main purpose of the 
League. We are forced to the conclusion that this man, 
who has some reputation in scholarly circles as a clear- 
headed analyst, did not get his views from a perusal of 
the by-laws of the League, but from less reliable sources. 

If the Printers’ League was in purpose or in effect a 
mere invitation to the journeymen to “come on” and 
demand any and all sorts of wages and conditions, there 
could be no doubt as to its status — it would be a positive 
evil. But the League is not designed to accomplish any 
such result. It is composed of employers who have many 
union men on their pay-rolls and who are not at all 
anxious to lessen their profits. They are anxious to avoid 
waste, and do want to act justly toward their employees, 
and to make the latter know and feel they are receiving 
justice. Nowadays every employer proposes that creed, 
and all but a few try to live up to it according to their 
light. The League thinks it has found the way by which 
this can be done effectively. It invites the employees to 
state their grievances, and if a satisfactory agreement 
can not be arranged, to quote the League, “the matter 
shall be arbitrated by an expert or experts in the business 
who is not at the time interested; such arbitration to be 
recognized by all parties thereto.” What fairer means 
could be devised in the present state of the trade? It does 
not give the men undue advantage — it does give them the 
sense of having been treated justly — an immense asset to 
the employer. Nor is this scheme experimental. In its 
present stage it is in its chief essentials like unto those 
plans which have secured harmony between employers and 
employees in thousands of establishments in this country. 
Broadly speaking, it is similar to the method by which the 
vast majority of employers and employees in the printing 
trades compose their differences—so why not systema- 
tize the method? The promoters of the League have 
aspirations that their organization will develop and take 
on other functions, placing the craft in the lead in indus- 
trial negotiations. But there can be no wrong in that. 

Though our friend does not say so, it must be that 
back in his mind there stalks the fear that labor will 
increase in cost until it discourages and lessens the amount 
of work. In other words, that the cost of printing will 
advance in a greater ratio than other commodities. Such 
would be the case if he were right in thinking all the 
unions had to do would be to make a demand and get it. 
As we have seen, such is not the case. But this question 
of cost and its relation to the consumer is interesting. 
The cost of a strike has to be borne by the customer in the 
long run. So isn’t that important personage interested in 
avoiding gigantic struggles, in which he has none of the 
joys of battle, but has to chafe under the incidental incon- 
veniences, and carry the burden? . 

The truly solicitous about cost to the consumer are 
those who seek to prevent waste through strikes, not those 
who provoke them. In a highly skilled and well-organized 
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industry a strike means the loss of trained men and the 
substitution of novices at considerable expense. The cost 
of production is as great as if the demands had been con- 
ceded plus strike expenses. The customer must pay this 
with interest, or the employer must get it out of his men 
by various devices which amount to reductions below the 
prevailing wage rate. During normal business periods 


_this method invites reprisals, or the more desirable men 


insist on and secure unusually high wages: As a rule 
there is not much relief to be obtained through that 
means. In but few communities are the unions so impo- 
tent they do not establish wages and conditions, so the 
non-union employer is compelled to pay approximately the 
same, for in the end his people have the aspirations of 
their fellows in union offices. They have the same end in 
view, but different methods of getting there. 

An employers’ organization which is out for justice 
and is avowedly friendly to the unions, is sure to achieve 
results of positive benefit to employers. Those union 
regulations which have been adopted as war measures and 
which are irksome and annoying will be eliminated: the 
change of relations between two parties automatically 
removing the alleged justification for their existence. If 
that force does not operate with sufficient celerity and 
thoroughness, the employers may and will challenge the 
union’s right to enforce such laws. In the court of arbi- 
tration they will receive their death-blow. But such ques- 
tions will seldom get before that tribunal. These laws are 
obnoxious to a majority of the most active members of the 
union, who are defeated in their efforts to have them 
repealed by the feeling that employers are always seeking 
to make victims of “ prominent ” workers and take unfair 
advantage of weak ones. It is useless for rational union- 
ists to reason otherwise while the platforms and spokes- 
men of employers’ organizations openly and covertly 
threaten the very existence of the unions. The League’s 
purposes are industrial peace and justice, which it is more 
likely to achieve than if it were seeking to benefit its mem- 
bers at the expense of all others. 





DON’T BE A FAULT-FINDER. 

From the time you enter the workshop, store or office 
where you are employed to the time you leave it at the close 
of your day’s work, it is your duty to use your time and 
attention in such a way as to be of the best service possible 
to your employer. During working hours your time belongs 
to the man for whom you are working, and time saved is 
money earned. So don’t waste your employer’s time find- 
ing fault with your job, the poor tools you have to work 
with, etc. 

The man who never met with obstacles never lived. We 
all have our troubles, always have had them, and so long as 
we maintain our material lives we will have them and you 
must expect to have your share. To grumble and worry 
about your troubles is to make your way so much the 
harder. 

If your employer happens to give you a difficult piece 
of work to do don’t lose time kicking and fussing about it, 
but go ahead and do the best you can. The successful men 
are those who know how to obey orders to the best of their 
ability without finding fault. He who would command 
must first learn to obey. And the obedient, trustworthy 
employee is not the man who wastes his employer’s time by 
grumbling and finding fault with circumstances. 

The ability to do the right thing at the right time with 
a willing hand is a talent; better than that — it is an art, 
and one than which there are few more valuable. So don’t 
waste time grumbling and fretting o’er your difficulties. 
But learn to keep your tongue still and your hands busy 
doing the right thing at the right time.— The Reflector. 
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PRINTERS’ ENGINEERING. 


BY HARLEY BARNES. 
REFERENCE READING FOR ENGINEERS. 


JN reéntering the printing trade after a term of 
years spent at other mechanical employment 
the writer was most impressed with the dearth 
of instructive reference information available 
on the subjects of construction and operation 
of printing machinery. The makers of some of 
the leading cylinder presses are conspicuous in this regard 
by reason of their disposition to compile their printed mat- 
ter largely from superlative adjectives. This deficiency is 
obviated by the traditions of the trade and also by several 
books and pamphlets relative to pressroom subjects which 
have been published. 
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Those who buy and operate small engines seldom 
understand the importance to themselves of a working 
knowledge of what results should be and how to get them. 
The average man seldom investigates further than to look 
for a mechanically well-built small engine at a reasonable 
price, while if it were an engine of several hundred horse- 
power he would not purchase until he had studied and 
investigated everything pertaining to its construction and 
economical operation. The difference in dollars and cents 
between the costs of operation of the best type of small 
engine and the least efficient does not often amount to an 
imposing figure, but if the saving made by the use of the 
best engine is put in the form of a percentage dividend on 
the investment it will generally much exceed the per cent 
of difference in cost of operation of two large engines of 
extreme types. 

The writer is not an advocate of a man being a printer 








BEEFSTEAK AND CUTLETS. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


In marked contrast is the abundant literature on engi- 
neering subjects, both in the form of standard books and 
also the instructive bulletins and catalogues which are lib- 
erally issued and circulated by engine manufacturers. 
One firm of gas engine builders has issued several bulle- 
tins giving detailed and instructive information on the 
new subject of suction gas producers for power. Another 
firm manufacturing steam boilers issues a book, entitled 
“ Steam,” which contains so much general information not 
elsewhere available, aside from that relative only to their 
own make of water-tube boilers, that it is used as a text- 
book in one of the leading engineering schools of the coun- 
try. The above and many other publications of equal 
value may be had for the asking by any one owning or 
operating an engine. When such an abundance of techni- 
cal information is to be had without cost there is scant 
excuse for unintelligent selection and operation of engines. 


and almost everything else, but the study of engineering 
topics intimately connected with every-day operation of 
the printing business can not fail to be profitable, and to 
those who, from necessitous reasons or the journalistic 
tendency to be always “ butting in,” it may point the way 
to a side line more profitable and in harmony with the rest 
of their business than many such ventures are. 


SPECIAL PACKINGS FOR GASOLINE USE. 


Gasoline will dissolve rubber and has a tendency to 
absorb nearly all oils, consequently the kinds of packing 
suitable for steam engines are not fit for gasoline engines. 
For gaskets in the couplings of the pipes from the engine 
to the gasoline supply tank, leather washers should be 
used and the pipe threads and the joints of the coupling 
liberally smeared with common soap. Some makes of gaso- 
line engines have a small pump to draw the gasoline from 
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the supply tank. To prevent gasoline from leaking 
through the stuffing-box on the plunger of this pump, suit- 
able packing and lubricant should be used. Hemp packing 
is suitable and glycerine should be used for the lubricant, 
as it will not dissolve in gasoline. 


OVERHEATING OF BEARINGS. 


The injunction to electric-light engineers to “ Keep the 
-lights going if the engine goes in the scrap heap,” is 
equally applicable to those in charge of engines in print- 
ing establishments. In few other industries is the number 
of machines driven and operatives employed in so high a 
proportion to the horse-power of the motors used. The 
consequences of a shut-down are not only the losses in 
output of printing, but an indirect injury is done to the 
business by the delay in getting out work. These consid- 
erations far outweigh the cost of some small detail of an 
engine which may be injured by keeping it running. 
While there is occasion for its use an engine should never 
be stopped during working hours unless it is going to 
pieces or threatens the safety of employees. 

To anticipate the overheating of bearings it is a good 
plan to touch the suspected localities from time to time 
with the back of the hand. If through oversight a bear- 
ing gets so hot that it begins to smoke, oil should not be 
applied until the heat is reduced, as it would simply burn 
on the bearing and make a bad matter worse. In such 
cases spray the part with soapy water until the heat is 
reduced sufficiently to permit the application of oil, which 
should then be used copiously until the engine can be 
stopped and the bearing cleaned, polished and properly 
adjusted. 

Overheating of bearings is not always caused by boxes 
being too tight a fit. It is sometimes due to their having 
too much play, sometimes to not enough oil, sometimes to 
oil of poor quality, and in yet other cases, where these 
requirements are met with, it may be due to the extra 
friction caused by an excessively tight belt. 


SOME USES OF GRAPHITE. 


By melting vaseline and then adding and stirring in 
as much flake graphite as the vaseline is capable of car- 
rying, a valuable lubricant can be made for the pinions 
and gear teeth in the driving mechanism of cylinder press 
beds, the various cams, gears and open slide bearings on 
gas and gasoline engines, the platen slides on the frames 
of Universal presses, and other forms of open bearings. 

In the numerous joints about engines and pipe fittings 
where sheet rubber or some of the patent composition 
sheet packings are used, a little graphite rubbed over the 
gaskets will prevent them from sticking to the surfaces 
with which they are in contact. Where metallic packing 
is not available for use in the piston rod and valve stem 
stuffing-boxes of steam engines, a fairly good substitute 
may be had by braiding up hemp packing into gaskets and 
thoroughly saturating them with flake graphite. 

Probably the most bothersome of all stuffing-boxes is 
the one on the ignition valve stem of some of those makes 
of gas engines which use an ignition timing valve in con- 
nection with a hot-tube system of ignition. By using 
asbestos wicking for gaskets and thoroughly saturating it 
with flake graphite these valve stems can be kept tight 
and at the same time subject to very little friction. 

The amateur mistake of using stove-polish in gaskets 
or on bearings simply because there is plumbago in it 
should be avoided, for the stove-polish has clay in it which 
is often full of grit and better adapted to grinding than 
lubricating purposes. 

Where the vaseline and graphite mixture is used on 
gears or slide bearings it should be cleaned off at inter- 
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vals, the surfaces thoroughly wiped and a fresh applica- 
tion of the lubricant made. The persistent continuation 
of this plan will result in the rubbing surfaces so treated 
taking on a polish marvelously smooth and very hard, and 
the dangers of cut bearings, undue wear and shut-downs 
on account of hot boxes become very remote. Also where 
frictional surfaces have taken on a high degree of polish 
less power is consumed, and the oiling can be done at 
longer intervals. 
NEW SOURCES OF POWER. 


The prospect that the act permitting the use of alcohol 
free of tax in the arts and industries this year will result 
in that fluid largely displacing gasoline for fuel in small 
combustion engines is not likely to be soon realized. 
Before denatured alcohol can figure largely in the com- 
mercial power field, much preliminary work in the way of 
experimentation will have to be done. The possibility of 
a reimposition of some form of internal revenue tax and 
the expense and inconveniences incidental to denaturiza- 
tion will also operate as checks upon its general use unless 
it can be shown that marked advantages in the way of 
economy are to be had through using alcohol. 

A more promising field for power economics is offered 
by the introduction in the past two or three years of gas 
producers, which enable the gas engine to make its own 
gas from anthracite coal by a suction process, which con- 
verts the coal into gas only as it is consumed by the 
engine. As nearly all establishments using less than 
twenty-five horse-power use some form of internal com- 
bustion engine operated with gasoline, kerosene or city 
gas, the introduction of gas-producers which, in the case 
of larger power units, according to the published records, 
save from two-fifths to one-half the fuel consumed by a 
high-grade steam engine of the same size, and the further 
fact that recent improvements in suction gas-generators 
adapt them to a variety of fuels and also use even with 
small-sized motors, seems to indicate their general adop- 
tion. 

In connection with these new sources of power it should 
be remembered that other considerations than the mere 
generation of motive power enter into the installation of 
even very small power plants. The indirect economies 
resulting from the operation of the hot water or steam- 
heating apparatus of a building in connection with its 
steam boilers for power purposes, the convenience of hav- 
ing hot water on tap, the use of steam for heating the 
blanks of hot embossing presses, and many other special 
applications of steam to different apparatus, make the old 
reliable steam engine still a factor to be taken into con- 
sideration before deciding in favor of any particular kind 
of power installation. 





PIANO AND PORK. 


His passion for country life has led M. Paderewski, the 
famous pianist, to establish a farm on his estate in Poland, 
where between his tours he occupies his time in rearing 
live stock and growing agricultural produce. During a 
previous visit to this country Paderewski, through an 
agent, bought some prize pigs from a farmer in Essex, 
who was quite unaware of the real profession of the pur- 
chaser. A day or two later Paderewski visited the farm, 
without disclosing his identity. During an inspection the 
farmer led the pianist to a sty and showed him a fine lot 
of pigs, remarking confidentially: ‘“ Do you see those? I 
have sold them to Mr. Paderewski, the great pig dealer 
from abroad.” — Tit-Bits. 





Too OFTEN the wife’s yearning capacity is larger than 
the husband’s earning capacity.— Record-Herald. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 




















MR. F. N. DOUBLEDAY APPEALS FOR FAIRNESS. 


To the Editor: NEw York City, N. Y., July 11, 1907. 

In your issue of July, 1907, there is an article by some 
one who evidently does not care to sign his name, and so 
writes under the signature of “ Observer.” He refers at 
length to a new organization in New York called The 
Printers’ League, and he uses a good many agreeable 
phrases which lead me, as a seeker for knowledge, to ask 
some questions of THE INLAND PRINTER, which has expe- 
rience in the art of printing and the conditions in the trade. 

This anonymous author quotes a remark to the effect 
that we are thirty years behind in our dealings with the 
union. Should he not say that the union is this length of 
time behind civilization? The present writer has just gone 
through a little strike because his firm declined to employ 
the same number of feeders in a pressroom entirely sup- 
plied with self-feeders as would have been required if no 
feeding machines were provided. This fight against 
machinery is more than thirty years behind the times. 
Even the pressmen went out in sympathy because we 
refused to give up the advantages gained by modern 
machinery. 

The union that insists that more labor be employed 
than is necessary to comfortably and properly do the work 
is bound to go under in the long run. 

The Printers’ League, so far as I can judge from the 
material furnished, binds itself to work with the unions 
and thereby gives its financial support to their enterprises. 
It so works out that there is a great danger that this atti- 
tude will encourage the men to make foolish demands and 
supply the funds to pay men to dog the footsteps and make 
life miserable to the men who want the jobs the union men 
did not want in our shops. If the League is really sincere, 
let them argue out the case as “ The Observer ” says some 
large-minded employers are doing. Let the League show 
the men how ineffective it is to combine against the use of 
machinery, the crime of breaking of promises, and the rule 
of terror as against reasonable methods. 

I am in favor of the union just so long as the union 
is reasonable, and well and honestly managed, with due 
consideration for the feelings of others — which, as I look 
at it, means the open shop. I think the employers should 
contribute directly to the union sick benefit fund, and the 
spirit of helpfulness should be mutual. It is the union that 
should help build up the employer’s business instead of 
tearing it down by attempting to limit the output. It’s a 
good policy. It is human nature to pay more liberally and 
to be more agreeable when one is doing well in one’s busi- 
ness than when one is scraping along on the harrowing 
edge of bankruptcy. 

“ Observer ” is evidently misinformed about the rela- 
tions with newspapers being so satisfactory. The unions 
hold most newspapers by terror. What is most curious 
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about the whole thing is that no one seems willing to come 


out in the open and say what he thinks. Employers are so 
worried at the thought of a strike or boycott, or the money 
they would lose while fighting an unjust strike, that few 
are willing to express their opinions over their own sig- 
natures —a sure sign of terrorism. Of course it is the 
employers’ fault for being timid — perhaps the associa- 
tion of the members of the Printers’ League is formed to 
put heart in them. 

Will you not give us the facts as to the present position 
of the feeders and pressmen, and your opinion? 

F. N. DOUBLEDAY, 
Of Doubleday, Page & Co. 





WASHINGTON’S ADVICE TO AARON BURR. 


“ What I would tell you, is this. You possess the raw 
material of greatness—but with one element lacking. 
You may rise to what heights you choose, if you but cure 
yourself of one defect. Observe, sir! Men are judged, not 
for deeds, but motives. A man injures you; you excuse 
him, because no injury was meant. A man seeks to injure 
you, but fails; and yet you hate him, in spite of that 
defensive failure, because of the intent. So it is with 
humanity at large. It looks at the motive rather than the 
act. Sir, I have watched you. You have no motive but 
yourself. Patriotism plays no part when you come to this 
war; it is not the country but Aaron Burr you carry in 
your heart. Whatever you may believe, you can not win 
fame or good repute on terms so narrow. A man is so 
much like a gun that, to carry far, he must have some 
elevation of aim. You were born perfect in all your parts, 
save for that defective element of aim. There, sir, you 
fail, and will continue to fail, unless you work your own 
redemption. It is as though you had been born on a dead 
level — aimed point-blank at birth. You should have been 
born at an angle of forty-five degrees. With half the 
powder, sir, you would carry twice as far. Wherefore, 
elevate yourself. Give your life a noble purpose! Make 
yourself the incident, mankind the object. Merge egotism 
in patriotism; forget self, in favor of your country and 
its flag.” 





WORDS FREQUENTLY MISNAMED. 


Following Mr. Henry James, Mr. John D. Barry is 
now endeavoring to help Harper’s Bazar to reform the 
careless speech of American women. Mr. Barry’s sug- 
gestions are eminently simple and practicable. He says, 
among other things in the August Bazar: 

“We constantly hear such mispronunciations in the 
street, on the stage, and even in the pulpit, as w’en, w’at, 
wich, w’ite, w’ether, all creating an effect of commonness, 
as well as of slovenliness. In the case of words ending in 
tle, on the other hand, the tendency is not to suppress, but 
to add a vowel; we hear, for example, gentul, littul, 
brittul, settul, nessul, wressul, in the place of the more 
delicate gentle, little, brittle, settle, nestle, wrestle. The 
final ness tends to become nuss, and we hear darknuss, 
sicknuss, dulnuss, supplenuss. As for the final ings, not 
only is the g clipped, with the loss of the syllable’s reso- 
nance, beautiful in sound and useful in carrying power, 
but when it is preceded by a syllable ending with a vowel, 
the two syllables are merged into a mongrel diphthong. 
Be-ing becomes beeng; say-ing, saing; ly-ing, lyng; cry- 
ing, cryng; sigh-ing, syng. No less unpleasant is the ten- 
dency to shorten vowel sounds that ought to be distinctly 
prolonged, the fault that makes ott of ought, nott of 
naught, dotter of daughter, watter of water, bott of boat, 
cott of coat. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE Federation of Master Printers and Allied 
Trades of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

me?) and Ireland — to give the body its full title — 
eee" have just held their seventh annual conference 


a 
|. comed by the Lord Mayor, and, in addition to 


the business meetings, had a number of excursions to places 
of interest in the locality, one of these being to the exten- 
sive Linotype Works at Broadheath, where the members 
were shown all the details in connection with the construc- 
tion of Linotypes and printing machines. The business dis- 
cussed at the conference was not of much importance this 
year; the apprenticeship question came up, as usual, and 
the matter of the formation of a printers’ fire insurance 
company was referred to a committee to see what steps 
could be taken to carry out such a scheme. Arbitration in 
trade disputes also came up for consideration, and the 
executive council of the Federation was instructed to pre- 
pare a complete scheme for the next annual conference. 
The proceedings of the conference, which lasted over four 
days, came to an end with a grand dinner, at which the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester and other distinguished guests 
were present. 

SoME important changes have taken place in the staff 
of Messrs. R. Hoe & Co.’s London Works, the news of which 















A LONDON PRINTING-OFFICE. 
The St. Clement’s Press. 


came as quite a surprise to the trade. Mr. William S. 
Dow, who has been the works’ manager for many years 
past, and whose services to the firm have extended over the 
long period of thirty-three years has left their employment 
and transferred his services to Messrs. Joseph Foster & 
Sons of Preston, where he will have sole control of their 
newspaper and other printing-machinery works. His 
headquarters will be in London, but his wide connection 
throughout the country will make it necessary for him to 
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at Manchester, where they were officially wel- © 








visit all the important cities frequently. Accompanying 
Mr. Dow in the transference of his services to Messrs. 
Foster & Sons is Mr. Ernest J. Smith, the head drafts- 
man at Messrs. Hoe & Co.’s London works, where, under 
the direction of Mr. Dow, he has been personally responsi- 
ble for the design and successful working of many of the 


\ largest presses in Britain. These take a large and valuable 


accession of talent to Messrs. Foster & Sons, who are to be 
congratulated on such important additions to their staff, as 
Mr. Joseph Foster, the senior partner, is advancing in 
years, and the constant increase in the business, which, 
with all its branches, is a very large one, has thrown a 
heavy responsibility on the shoulders of the present active 
partner, so that help of the best character has become 
imperative. The special character of their business is such 
that the sphere containing the desired talent is a very small 
one, narrowing itself practically to a few firms, and it is 
curious to note that some time ago they secured the services 
of Mr. Thomas Arnold, also a member of Messrs. Hoe’s 
staff. Mr. Trimmer, the business manager, has also left 
Messrs. Hoe’s employment. 

A PRINTING and allied trades exhibition was held at 
Manchester during the week of the Master Printers’ Fed- 
eration Conference, and although on somewhat of a small 
scale, as was to be expected for a show that was to be open 
for so short a period, the display was very good, many 
machines and appliances being exhibited, the process 
engravers especially making a good appearance. One 
thing noticeable was the number of American-made 
machines that were on view at the various stalls, and much 
interest was taken in them by the visitors. 


IT is only three or four years since one of the largest 
firms of London printers, Messrs. Wyman, Limited, 
removed their works to Reading, a town about forty miles 
away, the object being to get out of the radius covered by 
the rules of the London Society of Compositors, which the 
firm in question considered had an adverse effect on the 
particular class of work done by them. Now the London 
Society of Compositors is about to extend the circle of their 
influence so as to embrace Reading and other outlying 
towns, and Messrs. Wyman have signified their intention 
to remove their printing works still further away. This 
means a considerable loss to the town, as the firm’s works, 
which cover nearly two acres of ground, give employment 
to several hundreds of operatives, including a large staff of 
female compositors, who are employed at good wages. The 
Reading works are all on one floor, the buildings being 
erected on the weaving-shed principle, and everything 
about them has been arranged in a very up-to-date fashion, 
no cost having been spared to get the latest machines and 
appliances. The manager has issued the following state- 
ment: ‘ Wyman’s has always been a thoroughgoing trade- 
union house. We pay the full wage to our London com- 
positors, namely 39 /—($9.36) a week. In the country we 
actually offer more than the Typographical Association 
demands, and on July 1 our minimum will be raised to 
$7.50. Owing to competition with other country houses — 
say at Edinburgh or Leeds — it is impossible for us to offer 
more, seeing that we do not pretend to be philanthropists.” 


THE Thompson Typecaster, the clever machine invented 
by Mr. John S. Thompson, the editor of the “ Machine 
Composition Department” of THE INLAND PRINTER, has 
been introduced to Britain by the Canadian-Ameriecan 
Machinery Company, whose London show rooms are at 
Bouverie street, off Fleet street, in the very center of 
metropolitan printerdom. Considerable interest is being 
taken by printers in the new machine, but the Londoner is 
conservative and slow in making up his mind to purchase 
anything new to him; but like a flock of sheep, where one 
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goes the others follow, and so when the Typecaster gets a 
start orders will doubtless flow in quickly. 

THE Lanston Monotype is being pushed considerably 
just now, and the capacity of the machine for jobbing work 
is being made a great feature of by the corporation that 
is controlling the manufacture and sale in England. 














A LONDON TYPEFOUNDRY. 
P. M. Shanks & Sons, Red Lion Square. 


Machines have recently been installed in London, St. 
Helens, Bristol, Macclesfield, Shrewsbury, Cardiff, Salford, 
Leeds, Plymouth, Aylesbury, Watford and Galashiels, and 
a considerable number of continental orders have been filed. 
The Monotype can now be fitted with a keyboard for Greek 
characters at a slight extra cost, and this will be appre- 
ciated by those printers who are engaged on the classics in 
the original language. 


THE Linotype Users’ Association is a body consisting of 
those newspaper proprietors that have adopted the machine 
in their offices, and much interest is taken in it by the 
British company handling the Linotype, which concern 
entertained the members to luncheon the other day, on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the association. The 
relations of the employers and the operators are under the 
care of the association, and one of the speakers said: “One 
point they had in their minds which they had not been able 
to accomplish was to arrange a rate of remuneration 
according to the output apart from the piece rate. They 
had been baffled so far in their attempts to get the executive 
of the Typographical Association into conference on that 
matter. By persistently adhering to their view they hoped 
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some day to get an arrangement that would not only be to 
the advantage of Linotype users, but to the advantage of 
the operators, because from his experience he found that 
any questions such as must necessarily arise between 
employers and employees were always more quickly and 
more favorably settled, and, he might say, more fairly 
settled, when they were strong and united bodies acting on 
both sides. He must remind the makers they heard a great 
deal about the output and the capabilities of the machines. 
He had a very clear recollection that he and others were 
induced to: put in the machines in the expectation and 
partly on the promise of having an output of 15,000 and 
16,000. Experience had proved that the output was nearer 
5,000 than 15,000; if the machines had turned out 15,000 
instead of 5,000 they would have been worn out. So, if the 
company had been disappointed, the users may have been 
disappointed also.” In this connection it may be remarked 
that the output from the Linotype seems to be much 
greater in the United States than in this country, at least 
we never seem to hear of such long “ strings ” as are piled 
up by Yankee compositors. 


UNDER new legislation that came into force on the 1st 
of July the employer in England is not only liable to pay 
damages or compensation for any accident that may happen 
to a worker in his employment, but he is also liable for the 
effects of any disease that may have been contracted in the 
course of that employment. An endeavor to define what 
diseases come under the category has been made by a com- 
mittee, which consisted of leading members of Parliament, 
college professors, doctors, and governmental officials. 
They were appointed to inquire into and report upon what 
diseases and injuries, other than injuries by accident, are 
due to industrial occupations, are distinguishable as such, 
and can properly be added to the diseases enumerated in the 
third schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation Bil!. The 
committee says: ‘“ Our recommendations may perhaps be 
summarized most conveniently in the shape of a tabulated 
list. Of the diseases which we recommend should be added 
to the schedule, some are seldom seen by medical men, and 
occasionally difficulties of diagnosis may arise. We think 
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A FAMOUS LONDON TYPEFOUNDRY. 


With a continuous record of over one hundred years of business. : 


it most desirable that the medical referees who will be 
appointed to adjudicate on medical points in disputed cases 
should be specialists, with particular knowledge and expe- 
rience in these diseases. Although we have made every 
effort, by announcements in the press, by communication 
with the parliamentary committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, and by inquiries from our witnesses to ascertain the 
existence, in order that we might investigate the circum- 
stances of every form of industrial disease, it may be that 
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some cases of little-known ailments have escaped our 
notice. The act, however, empowers the Home Secretary 
to add to the schedule at any time; and should further 
diseases of industrial origin be brought to light, we do not 
doubt that inquiries will be undertaken and, if proper, fur- 
ther additions made. Among the diseases scheduled are 
lead-poisoning as affecting compositors, Linotype operators, 
and typefounders; white-lead absorption as sometimes con- 


tracted by lithographers employed in certain classes of — 


work; the diseases acquired by those engaged in bronzing, 
and chrome and potassium poisoning and ulceration caused 
by some photographic reproductive processes. Employing 
printers will have to see to it that their workers are 
employed in well-ventilated rooms and that the work is car- 
ried on under proper sanitary conditions, but even these 
precautions are of no avail if a case of disease occurs, and 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


—=—=\HE report of a committee appointed by the 
TY Public Service Board of New South Wales to 
inquire into the matters of stores, stationery 
and printing concerning the Department of 
Public Instruction has recently been issued, 
and, strange to say, no mention of the circum- 
stance has been made by the newspapers, and per medium 
of THE INLAND PRINTER a few items are laid before the 
Australian public for the first time. Australians are 
accustomed to raise the whites of their eyes in pious 
horror when they read of the boodling, graft and corrup- 
tion that is said to take place in the United States; but 





THE PEARL. 


By Leo Putz, Miinchen. 


if the result is death or total disablement the amount pay- 
able by the employer is an equivalent of three years’ wages, 
while in temporary illness half wages must be paid. Will 
the master printer be sensible enough to add these liabili- 
ties to his establishment expenses and charge the customer 
a little more for his work? 





A DISPATCH from Appleton, Wisconsin, June 27, says: 
“All the print-paper mills of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan soon will be controlled by one company. The 
manufacturers held a meeting in New York last week with 
a view to perfecting plans for bringing about a mammoth 
combine. For seven months John J. Hanrahan, of New 
York, representative of Dean & Shipley, of New York, has 
been in Appleton and other paper manufacturing points 
making preliminary plans for the deal. Although all of 
the Wisconsin print mills were not represented at the meet- 
ing held in New York, many manufacturers were there, 
and eastern paper men were invited into the meeting.” 





their own imperfections have lately been laid bare in such 
a startling manner — owing to the exposure of gigantic 
land swindles in one State and customs frauds in another 
— that it is now seen that in the gentle art of peculation 
Australian politicians and public officials can hold their 
own with the best of them. During the progress of the 
committee’s report the undermentioned contracts with the 
Department of Public Instruction were reviewed: Brooks 
& Co., school readers; T. Shine, diagrams of Australian 
mammals; Angus & Robertson, text-books; Collins 
Brothers, school supplies. 


RESPECTING the contract with Brooks & Co. for school 
readers, the committee suggested that the whole of the 
facts be brought under the notice of the Public Serv- 
ice Board in order to show the saving that would have 
been effected if these books had been printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office, and that it may be practicable 
in connection with any future supplies required to arrange 
for the preparation of the manuscript by officers of the 
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department. Standards as to paper, type, binding, illus- 
trations, etc., could then be adopted, and tenders invited 
from the Government Printer as well as from the various 
publishing houses. It has been ascertained from the Gov- 
ernment Printer at Melbourne that the first book and 
primer used in the State schools of Victoria are printed 
at his office and that the manuscript in connection there- 
with is supplied to him by the education department. 


WITH regard to the purchase of four thousand dia- 
grams of Australian mammals, the committee suggested 
that in all such cases the opinion of the Government 
Printer should be sought regarding the merits of the 
work, and whether the price asked is reasonable. In this 
particular case the work itself might have been carried 
out at the Government Printing-office at a cost of £330 as 
compared with £3,000 paid to Mr. Shine. It also came 
under the notice of the committee that the whole four 
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ONE of the features of Collins Brothers’ contract was 
that 22 shillings a copy was given for a map of the State 
of New South Wales which could have been produced by 
the Government Printer at a cost of 11 shillings on a 
basis of two thousand five hundred copies. Mr. Gullick, 
the New South Wales Government Printer, was one of the 
members of the committee, but withdrew during the dis- 
cussion of the above subjects, so it will be seen that the 
committee were not influenced by his opinions. 


Mr. J. T. PAUL, a Victorian Linotype operator, who six 
years ago ‘went to New Zealand and secured a position on 
the Otago: Daily Times, has been appointed to a seat in 
the Legislative Council of New Zealand. Mr. Paul has 
for a long time been associated with labor politics. For 
three years he held the position of president of the New 
Zealand Typographical Association. He has also been 
president of the Otago Trades and Labor Council, and 





“TAUSEND UND EINE NACHT.” 


— Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


By Leo Putz, Miinchen. 


thousand sets were already printed at the time Mr. Shine 
offered the diagrams to the Government for use in schools, 
and that only four of the packages delivered by Mr. Shine 
were counted to see that correct delivery had been made. 


IN connection with Messrs. Angus & Robertson’s con- 
tract for the supply of text-books attention was drawn by 
the committee to the fact that subsequent to the entry 
into the contract an agreement was made with that firm 
for a period of five years, without competition, for the 
supply of all text-books other than those coming under the 
contract which may be required from time to time, and 
which do not appear in the schedule to the contract, at a 
discount of 17% per cent, the discount under the contract 
being 337-16 per cent. The committee ascertained that 
protests ‘had been made by E. W. Cole and Dymock & 
Co. against the absurd conditions in calling for tenders 
and asking that more equitable intimation of the proposed 
purchase of text-books might be given to members of the 
book trade to enable competition to be made on more even 
terms. 


occupied the same position in the New Zealand Tailoresses 
and Clothing Trades Union. From “Tom” Paul at the 
Linotype keyboard to the Hon. Thomas Paul in the legis- 
lative halls is certainly a big jump in life for a man, but 
it is said to have been a very wise selection, as young 
Paul is an earnest and conscientious believer in the rights 
of his fellow workers, while it is predicted that he will 
distinguish himself as greatly in his new sphere as he 
has done in labor circles. 


At the fortieth annual general meeting of the Mel- 
bourne Typographical Association the chairman, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the annual report, referred to the good 
times through which Victoria is now passing and of the 
prosperity of the printing trade, and in this regard he 
made particular mention of the good work done on the 
wages board by the association’s delegates in combating 
arguments against an increase in the minimum wage. 
Exhaustive inquiries had been made into the reasons 
adduced for an increase and were found correct and 
cogent. The full amount sought had not been secured, 
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but that no doubt would be obtained later on. Mr. A. J. 
Curtis proposed the following motion: “ That the sum of 
£100 be transferred from the general fund to the Caxton 
Fund.” He was of opinion that when, say, £500 had been 
secured steps should be taken toward building a home for 
printers, even though with only a few inmates for a start, 
and he felt sure that if the Premier were approached he 


would grant a free gift of land for the building of a — 


house. The motion was carried unanimously. The fol- 
lowing notice of motion was given for the next half- 
yearly meeting: “That the Melbourne Typographical 
Society take into consideration the question of reducing 
the hours of labor to six (6) hours per day for composing 
and Linotype, the increasing progress of labor-saving 
machinery necessitating such a reduction in order to pro- 
vide employment for all.” 


In this changing world fifty years is a long period, 
whether in the life of an individual, a firm, or even a 
nation; but that is the time that Mr. George Rex has 
served the proprietors of the Hobart Mercury, in Tas- 
mania. Before departing for a holiday through the dif- 
ferent States of Australia, Mr. Rex was the recipient of 
presentations, both from the proprietors and the em- 
ployees of the Hobart Mercury. Mr. J. G. Davies, who 
made the presentation on behalf of the firm, recalled some 
of the scenes of his early years, when he and George Rex 
worked side by side as boys in the Mercury office. Mr. G. 
T. Taylor, who presented Mr. Rex with a token of esteem 
on behalf of the employees, said he went to school with 
their old friend, but was only associated in working 
affairs for the small matter of twenty-five years. Mr. 
Rex was too much overcome to say many words in reply, 
but he thanked employers and employed for the kindly 
sentiments they had expressed toward him. 


TASMANIA, the smallest of the Australian States and 
known as the “ tight little island,” is a veritable printing- 
trade nursery, and one is often: surprised at the large pro- 
portion of members of the trade who have graduated in 
the capital of that State. The wages paid in all branches 
of the craft are the lowest in the Commonwealth. Some 
startling disclosures have just been made by a committee 
appointed to inquire into the sweating evil, and among 
many items it was announced that bookbinders and paper- 
rulers were paid at the rate of 27 shillings a week, besides 
having to work long hours. Boy labor is rampant in 
Hobart, and when a youth reaches man’s estate he has 
either to take the miserable pittance offered or make for 
the mainland of Australia, where conditions are certainly 
much better. This, of course, accounts for the vast num- 
ber of Tasmanian printers that are met with in Melbourne 
and Sydney. Even editors, managers and journalists 
receive paltry remuneration —in fact, in every walk of 
life conditions somewhat resemble those of an English 
rural town, where the hours are long and the pay small. 
Australia is now embarking on a policy of immigration 
and is setting forth to Europe the wonderful advantages 
we possess over all other countries, but intending settlers 
will be well advised if they steer clear of Tasmania, other- 
wise they will find that labor conditions somewhat resem- 
ble those countries which they have been glad to leave. 


AUSTRALIAN printers possess one of the most striking 
of all virtues, namely, patience; indeed, they have to pos- 
sess it whether they like it or not. Although the majority 
of the importing houses of printing material are always 
very assiduous in soliciting orders, they can not, owing to 
the ridiculously small stocks they carry, deliver an order 
with anything like promptitude and dispatch. The agents 
for typefounders appear to be afraid to import any new 
face of type unless it is specially ordered, evidently fear- 
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ing that it will be left on the shelf. This seems to show 
they are incapable of anticipating whether a new face of 
type that has become popular in America or England is 
likely to be in demand in this part of the world. Then, 
again, orders that are sent to England have been known 
to take over twelve months before delivery is made. In 
this respect there is a marked difference between the 
methods of Great Britain and the United States. When 
an order is given for American type, there is no mistaking 
that alacrity and quick dispatch are shown, and the arti- 
cle generally arrives by the return mail. But if the order 
is sent to an English foundry the movement in fulfilling 
is slow and snail-like. However, this paragraph is not 
directed against typefoundries, but rather at their agents. 
Were a man to start in business and wished to be 
equipped in a modern manner, so as to be able to give his 
customers the very latest in type fashions, he has no 
chance of doing it, for the reason explained above. It will 
hardly be believed, but, nevertheless, it is gospel fact, 
that a recent order for eight-point spaces and ten-point 
quads could not be delivered by one of the best-known 
houses in Australia. The customer has to wait till they 
arrive from the country of manufacture. 


Mr. SAMUEL Cook, for fifty years connected with the 
Sydney Morning Herald, and who lately retired from the 
management of that paper, has just returned home after 
a lengthy tour through Europe and America. He was 
vastly impressed with America and with what he saw in 
the newspaper line in that country, and it is quite pos- 
sible that some of the American methods of journalistic 
enterprise will be instituted in the conduct of the Sydney 
Herald. Mr. Cook had an interview with President Roose- 
velt, who evinced the liveliest interest in matters apper- 
taining to Australia. 


Mr. GEORGE TAYLOR, well known in Sydney as a cari- 
caturist, is leaving here next month for America. He has 
secured an engagement on the Boston Arena. Some of 
Mr. Taylor’s caricatures have appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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— Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 





GERMAN WRITERS PROTEST. 


Councillor Scher, of Miinich, president of the Society of 
Journalists and Authors, has undertaken, at the request of 
that body, a campaign against what some of the members 
call “the piratical American copyright law.” Fourteen 
German writers estimate that they have lost $119,500 
because their rights are not protected in this country. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


CoMPouUNDsS.— Last month a question was answered 
from memory alone, without verification, and of course 
memory played a trick. A magazine was mentioned by 








Excess.— H. F. C., Frostburg, Maryland, writes: 
“* Receipts, $42; expenditures, $39.50; excess of receipts, 
$2.50.’ Is this correct? Is the $2.50 excess of receipts or 
excess of expenditures? Can there be excess of the 
greater amount?” Answer.— The greater amount is the 
only one of which an excess can be possible, so of course 
the $2.50 is excess of receipts. In the Century Dictionary 
the definition of excess for this use is, “ The amount by 
which one number or quantity exceeds another,” and the 
example given is, “the excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture is so.much.” The only reason that seems likely in 
explanation of anybody’s asking this question is that the 
one who asks it must have been confused as to the sense 
of the preposition; and the only thing that could lead to 
such confusion is the fact that some other prepositions 
are used with the word excess, but in different expressions 
of relationship. Thus, we say that receipts are in excess 
of expenditures, and that there is excess of receipts over 








LIEGENDER AKT IN SONNE. 


By Leo Putz, Miinchen. 


the name Good English, the actual name of which is 
Correct English. This magazine gave each month a list 
of compound words as found in the Century Dictionary, 
assuming that the forms found in that dictionary were 
beyond question. One thing is beyond question, although 
that assumption would not be taken as conclusive by 
every one. It is very comfortable to have some one 
authority to accept as final, and undoubtedly the makers 
of the Century Dictionary are as well entitled to such 
acceptance as any one is. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that no two persons will ever agree at all points in 
the making of compound words. The commonest practice 
seems always to have been, as it is now, to avoid all effort 
toward consistency, or even a reasonable approach to it. 


— Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


expenditures. When we remember that of means belong- 
ing to, or consisting of, quite as often as it means any- 
thing else, we shall hardly have a doubt of the propriety 
of the expression in question. The Standard Dictionary 
says something worth remembering, as follows: “ Care- 
less expenditure in excess of income is extravagance.” 
Mr. Micawber meant the same when he said to David 
Copperfield: “Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditures nineteen ought and six, result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditures 
twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom 
is blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes down 
upon the dreary scene, and—and, in short, you are 
forever floored.” To sum up, excess is always something 
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that is greater or larger than something else, either 
named or understood, and can never be of anything else 
than the greater number or amount, though it is in excess 
of the smaller, and there is an excess of the greater over 
the smaller. 

How TO WRITE DoLiARs.— C. H. S., Boston, Massachu- 
setts, sends a proof of a line that reads, “ $2100. in prizes,” 
and asks: ‘“ Will you please say whether the period after 
the figures is proper or not?” Answer.— Nothing could 
be more improper than such use of the period, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is very often so used, and the 
other fact that such common use goes far toward justifi- 
cation of the form on the plea of conventionality. Real 
conventionality is to many people sufficient defense for 
almost anything in language or word-form. The habit of 
writing dollars with a period must have arisen from a 
misconception of the meaning of the period between dol- 
lars and cents. The point really is a sign that cents are 
decimal parts of a doliar. It is the regular sign that the 
figures after it are decimal fractions, expressing, with the 
aid of the number of places in these figures, what would 
be the denominator in the form of a common fraction, the 
figures used being the numerator. Thus, 3.5 is 37), 3.15 
is 3,5, 3.125 is 312%), etc. Dollars and cents written 
together is simply dollars and hundredths of dollars, and 
the period between the whole number and the fraction is 
not simply a dividing mark, but an intrinsic element of 
the form of the fraction. As is meant by what is said 
above, those who use a period after dollars without cents 
must think that the point is a finishing mark to show that 
the whole number, or integer, is complete; but this is not 
truly its proper function. Consequently, he who cares to 
preserve real propriety will write the figures for even dol- 
lars without a period, unless, as is often done, two zeros 
are used to express “no cents.” The form thus objected 
to, however, is not one that need be subjected to violent 
condemnation, for it might become really prevalent in use, 
and then no one could with propriety call it wrong; for in 
such a case conventionality makes anything right. This 
has not yet happened in this case, and even if it should, 
it would always remain true that the opposite practice is 
better supported by reason. Another evidence of the mis- 
conception mentioned is frequently seen when dollars and 
cents are divided at the end of a line. Very commonly the 
mistake is made of keeping the period at the end with the 
dollars, whereas reason dictates that it should go to the 
next line with the cents, for it is the sign that they are 
cents. By the way, it is much better not to make such a 
division except under stress of circumstances, as when 
there are numerous sums of money in figures and avoid- 
ance of the division is almost impossible, and when the 
work is not of a kind where it would pay to be very par- 
ticular. Such questions as this are suggestive far beyond 
the special point involved. One suggestion is of the ques- 
tion whether some of our prominent language critics are 
wise or unwise in making assertions like one that may be 
quoted here. Greenough and Kittredge, two Harvard pro- 
fessors, are joint authors of the work on words that is at 
present in probably the best repute ever attained by such 
a book, “ Words and their Ways in English Speech.” In 
it they say: “In the absolute sense of the term a word 
has no ‘essential’ meaning. Words are conventional 
signs. They mean what they are intended to mean by the 
speaker and are understood to mean by the hearer. There 
is no other sense in which language can be properly said 
to signify anything. Thus when a boy in the street 
declares that he ‘hain’t seen no dog,’ it is not true that 
his ‘two negatives make one affirmative,’ for he intends 
simply an emphatic negation, and we inevitably under- 
stand him in that way.” It is unquestionably true that 
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everybody would know what the boy meant, but it is also 
unquestionably true that he would not say it correctly. 
There is a historical basis for what these professors say 
about negatives, but their way of saying it might easily 
convey to a reader the impression that they meant to 
justify the boy’s method of expression, and therefore what 
they. say seems unwise and ill-advised. The doubling or 
repetition of negatives is now one of the most illiterate 


‘expressions possible, notwithstanding the historical fact 


that it once was almost universal. A good example of the 
way such words were once used is this, quoted in the book 
mentioned: “No hart shunned-not no lion, nor no hare 
no hound, nor no beast knew-not no hatred nor no fear 
from another.” This was considered good English in the 
time of King Alfred, who wrote it (the ninth century), 
and much later; but, while its sense would hardly be mis- 
understood, it is not the correct way to express it now, 
and no writer does his full duty to his readers who leaves 
his comment on it in such form that any reader can pos- 
sibly receive the impression that he means to defend it. 





HOW TO SPEAK CORRECTLY. 

Many people, for example, fairly well educated people, 
too, don’t know how to pronounce the letter that follows g. 
And as for spelling the name of aitch, some of these peo- 
ple would be astonished to hear that the letter had a name. 
The letter that follows v is frequently pronounced as if it 
were double-yer, instead of double-u. A fault, often 
noticed among singers and actors, is the giving of a ficti- 
tious value to the letter 1, which makes it sound very like 
the Italian liquid double-l. 

Say the alphabet aloud, and when you have finished, 
ask yourself if every letter would be perfectly distinct and 
intelligible to any one who might be listening. Here lies 
the fundamental principle of all speaking: every element 
of every spoken word should be distinct and intelligible. 
In repeating the alphabet each letter ought to make a 
perfect escape from the lips of the speaker. Does it make 
such an escape when you say it? Do you send it out 
vigorously? Watch yourself as you speak each letter and 
see what happens to it. If it gives you the sense of hang- 
ing about your lips, or if it does not seem absolutely to 
separate itself from you, or if it drops into your throat, 
say it again and will it to go boldly out. Try to think of 
it as being outside yourself, as a thing apart. When you 
succeed in thinking of it in this way, if you don’t care for 
words, or if you have never thought about them, you will 
have taken the first step toward the mastery of good 
speech. To speak well, you must love words and their 
elements. You must love individual letters— John D. 
Barry, in Harper’s Bazar. 





A LESSON IN STYLE. 

The English critics are still writing with high enthusi- 
asm of “ Certain Delightful English Towns,” that charm- 
ing book of Mr. Howells, published a few months ago. 

“ We know of no one who writes more beautifully in 
modern English,” declares the London Athenaeum, in the 
course of a long review. 

Among its quotations there is special praise of the fol- 
lowing passage, which it declared to be “a lesson in 
style”; the passage being descriptive of an impression 
received at Canterbury: 

“What, in the heart of all this blossoming was the 
great Cathedral itself, when we came in sight of it, but a 
vast efflorescence of the age of faith, mystically beautiful 
in form, and gray as some pale exhalation from the mould 
of the ever-cloistered, the deeply reforested past? ” 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF PROCESSWoRK.— Those who have 
followed the queries in this department from year to year 
might have noticed the wide geographical range of the 
inquirers’ addresses. It proves that processwork is gen- 
eral in use and similar in its methods the world over. 
Information has been sought from such widely separated 
places as Calcutta, India; Nome, Alaska; New South 
Wales; Peru, South America, and Stockholm, Sweden. It 
is also a testimony to the wide circulation of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Now comes a query for the whereabouts of 
William Macdonald, an etcher in Madrid, Spain, two years 
ago. If Mr. Macdonald will send his present address to 
Federico H. Shaw, Buen Suceso 4, dup., Madrid, he will 
find a good position awaiting him. 


AN ALBUMEN PROCESS FoR ZINC.— Tschorner gives the 
following method for half-tone work on zine. The trans- 
lation is from The Process Monthly: The zine should be 
first rubbed with emery powder and then well washed and 
coated with the following albumen mixture: 


Fresh whipped-ege albumen. .....0 22. ccccsecsueses 1 ounce 
WRNONS eet Se ae ai ewe coe Ea Ce eae 1 ounce 
B. 
ce Serer rer rer Ter ee re 24 grains 
DMEM Soar e pee ae ae Meat ica o aaldiac cone weralea aac 1 ounce 
MIE eck ech ccieccekveses- baer seenecekincwnwes 144 minims 


Ammonia, quantity sufficient to turn solution a bright yellow. 


The solution B can be a stock one. For use take one ounce 
of A and one ounce of B and flow the mixture twice over 
the zine in opposite directions and whirl. Dry and expose. 
After exposure roll up with an ink laid on with a com- 
position roller. The ink should be made as follows: 


OUMIANE SENNONG toca s occa case ees Ses naw ews mac nnews 1 ounce 
NUNES Ourelg oie Seta /e a ea Ce, bo RES a Ew Wed a eRe aE 1% ounces 
Wenice Gunnenaine: on cceccuccussomcneeevounnes 90 grains 


Half-tone printing-ink .............ceeceeeeeeee ed % OUNCES 


The Syrian asphalt should be melted first in an iron pot, 
then the wax, Venice turpentine and printing-ink added in 
that order, melted and thoroughly stirred together, after 
which the mixture is poured out on a stone and further 
mixed, when it is ready to be stored in a covered jar. 
When the exposed zinc plate is rolled up with a thin film 
of this ink it can be laid in a tray of cold water and devel- 
oped with a pad of cotton wool. The plate is then dried, 
dusted with powdered asphalt and heated. It is now ready 
for etching in the ordinary gum etching solution. The 
claim for this method is that overheating of the zinc is 
avoided and thus a cheaper quality can be used. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYON FOR USE IN RE-ETCHING.—A 
writer in Process Work gives a valuable hint for prevent- 
ing hard lines when using stopping-out varnish in reétch- 
ing. It is to tise a hard lithographic crayon, such as 
Lemercier’s No. 2 or No. 3, on the half-tone around the 
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edges of the portion stopped out. Then by heating the 
plate the particles of crayon melt, adhere to the plate and 
give a soft, graded effect between that portion which is 
protected by the varnish and that which is being reétched. 
The use of crayon in this way requires long practice 
before one knows how to handle it just right. One thing 
must be avoided, and that is to heat the plate too much 
and cause the crayon particles to spread. The method, 
however, has been in use in Germany for years, is used 
in England and also by many reétchers in this country. 


As To WAX OR CEREOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING.— E. N. Low, 
Evanston, ‘Illinois, asks: “I should like to have all the 
information possible in regard to wax engraving — neces- 
sary training or experience, tools and materials, books of 
reference on the subject, ete. If you can help to this infor- 
mation I shall be very grateful to you and your magazine.” 
Answer.— There are no books of reference on the subject. 
All that has been printed on the subject you will find in 
this department of THE INLAND PRINTER, January, 1902, 
page 422, and May, 1900, page 224. If you want to under- 
take such work your best plan is to advertise for a man 





ANSWERING PROCESS QUERIES. 


A self-portrait. 


competent to do this work, who will bring with him all the 
necessary tools and formulas. The only things required 
will be the proper fonts of type and a pantograph engra- 
ving machine, possibly. The publication of this paragraph 
will bring you correspondence on the subject. 


Mocut LirHoO VARNISH.— Gregor Noetzel, chief lithog- 
rapher of the United States Hydrographic Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports that mogul varnish as supplied by 
Penrose & Co., of London, for use in coating trays and 
wood so as to make them impervious to acid, is a most 
valuable aid to the lithographer in preparing lithographic 
stones for printing. He says it allows the work to be 
made ready for the press in much less time and in such 
condition as to yield a larger number of copies of the more 
delicate nature. He uses it in all kinds of lithography — 
original drawings on stone, photo-lithographic and auto- 
graphic transfers, transfers from intaglio engravings, 
and “ tousche” work. His method of use, after coating 
with gum arabic, is to wash out with turpentine and spread 
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mogul litho varnish, as asphaltum varnish is used; wash 
out again with gum water and the stone is ready for the 
press. He says this varnish furnishes a foundation for 
the work, which certainly is secure and better than any- 
thing heretofore used, for it firmly holds the work to the 
stone. All of which will-be a comfort to lithographers to 
know. 


PuRE WHITES IN NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES.— How to 
best obtain pure whites in newspaper half-tones is a ques- 
tion discussed in Process Work. And these are some of 
the ways suggested: “Block out the high lights on the 
negatives with photopake or with Higgins’ American 








A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 
Photo by S. H. Horgan. 


india-ink, to which has been added a little gum. Another 
plan is to outline on the photograph all the parts that are 
wanted to be white with albanine. Then give a little extra 
exposure with a large stop and the dots will fill up so as 
not to appear in the print. What is termed the best and 
easiest plan is to etch the half-tone as usual, then rout 
away those spaces required to be white and trim off with 
the graver. In this country the last is the custom most 
commonly followed, though it might be added that half- 
tones with the high lights routed away are a source of 
great trouble to the pressman and even with the most 
careful presswork very rarely are satisfactory, owing to 
‘the hard edges that will result from the soft blanket and 
lack of underlay or overlay on the fast web press. The 
better plan is not to attempt absolute whites in newspaper 
half-tones, but etch the high-light dots to the finest needle 
points.” 


ENAMEL FOR ZINC.— Roberts’ Engraving Company, 
London, Canada, write: ‘“ Would you kindly give us 
information as to the best enamel for zinc, that will stand 
the acid without lifting. We have considerable trouble 
with the enamel we have been using. It is all right for 
screens ranging from seventy-five upward, but will not 
stand the excessive etching of the sixty screen, as the dots 
lift before the dots come to pin-points in the high lights.” 
Answer.— Zine enamel formulas that have proven satis- 
factory have been printed from time to time in this depart- 
The superintendent of the Inland-Walton Engra- 


ment. 
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ving Company has been good enough to furnish the 
formula which he finds to work well for all purposes and 
which is as follows: 


Gum arabic ....... cc cess gece see cseereseees 4% ounces 
ech nn senas cen ekun ences cea ee eer eRe 30 ounces 
BICEPOMINLE OF BINMONI 656635606 sd lecacaw os acess 280 grains 
NE 5h tess eee Ae ebae hese eee ae eRe es 8 ounces 
Supe a ie 017 | gee OL ORE 5 ounces 
(TERA ea ile ett SOR ROR Oran mC LOCI 10 ounces 


When the albumen is well beaten it is added to the ten 
ounces of water, the bichromate dissolved in eight ounces 
of water and the gum arabic in the thirty ounces of water. 
Add the gum-arabic solution to the albumen solution and 
then stir in the bichromate solution and filter carefully. 


VARNISH FOR PosTaL CARDS.— Some time ago a writer, 
whose name and address is mislaid, sent a postal card, 
“made in Germany,” that had been coated with a hard 
and perfectly smooth, transparent varnish. He wanted to 
know how the varnish was made, and a formula was sent 
him to try, which, if not successful, was to be followed by 
another. This is the formula he wanted; it comes from a 
German journal through The Process Monthly: 

OWI ADO NR os claro cel stere orncg lotic sre sieve cater oreo aipocste 25 parts 


PRIRIED ON cao ateters acai srasa'ls0-pso Wrelsegh «has oles ies wiesee oiaey oxo mrorore 85 parts 
65 parts 


Shake well and allow to stand for two or three days; then 
add: 


si RECS AE SOC rt SLOT Se rere IO 25 parts 
2 re emer ee eye eee Tee eer ee 125 parts 
MRE URRRRR, ag > were ce uclaic. osc oteter Genie aisre si sieretote mi aierstee a ore 6 parts 


To get the high gloss that is found on some of the German 
postal cards it is likely that large pieces of plate-glass are 
taleed or waxed on the upper surface, a thin coating of 
this varnish flowed on the glass and a sheet of a number 
of postal cards pressed down on the varnish; the whole is 
dried by heat, the varnished paper stripped off and the 
postals cut apart. 

THE SMALLEST RouTER.— The following illustration 


comes from London and represents a portable router 
which has been introduced there: 





ce See 





A MINIATURE ROUTER. 


The advantage claimed for this router is that, being porta- 
ble, it can be carried to the work instead of the work being 
brought to it. For instance, if it is found after a form is 
on the press that some spaces are printing up or some 
portions of the printing surface are to be removed this 
router is suspended over the form, connection made by 
wires with an incandescent lamp socket, and the routing 
tool is guided over the parts to be removed. In its present 
form this router does not seem practical for the reason 
that a high enough speed can not be had for the revolving 
cutter. There are possibilities, however, in the idea which 
are likely to be brought out after trials. The machine 
sells for $50. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC 'TRANSFERS.— Isaac L. Meyer, 
New York, writes: “I do not take your paper, but I see 
it in the library every time it comes out. *I want to know 
if you answer me this: I make photo-lithographic trans- 
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fers. Sometimes the gelatin comes all off the paper when 
I wash up the transfers; again I wash up and the gelatin 
stays on. The stoneman says it is a better job when the 
gelatin stays on. Is that so? How can I make the gela- 
tin stay on every time?”’ Answer.— The writer spent ten 
years in charge of the largest photo-lithographic plant in 
this country, so he is in a position to answer your query 
if you but stated the formula for the solution you use. In 
photo-lithography there are two methods in use: One is 
like the albumen process on zinc, where paper is coated 
with a similar solution to that used on zine, and on devel- 
oping the print the unhardened albumen washes away. 
This would be an ideal process if the surface of paper was 
as smooth as zine. The fibrous surface of the paper gives 
a ragged edge to the lines which is not satisfactory. The 
best photo-lithographic transfers are made on an albumen 
or gelatin coated paper, which neither swells nor is 
removed when the transfer is developed. John Osborn, 
the inventor of the first successful photo-lithographic 
process, coated paper with albumen, which he afterward 
coagulated by floating the paper, albumen side up, on 
boiling water. If gelatin is used, a little chrome alum, 
acetic acid, or formaldehyde will harden it so that it will 
not dissolve when the transfer is being developed. 





SIZING UP A TOWN. 


If you were going to investigate a location, wouldn’t 
your first step be to send for copies of the local papers and 
study their advertisements? In no other way could you 
put your finger so quickly and surely on the pulse of trade. 
You could tell much more easily than by walking through 
the streets whether it was a live town or a dead one, and 
just what forms of business were most active. 

And if you judge another town in this way—how about 
your own? — Fame. 
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BOOK-COVER. 
Ida M. Demuth — Miinchen. 
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POSTER PRIZE COMPETITION FOR THE EXHIBI- 
TION AT MUNICH IN 1908. 


N this competition, which was decided upon a 
short time ago, only Munich artists could par- 
ticipate. Some particularly talented crafts- 
men were specially summoned to participate in 
the same. In this connection, a new rule was 

' made: The name of the author could appear 

on the design; it was not required to present the work 

under a fictitious name. However, this rule was not fol- 
lowed in this case, as the majority of artists simply gave 

a motto to the design, as was customary. Perhaps this 

was because the stipulations were not carefully noted and 

the participants thought they must withhold their names. 

The work submitted in the competition (for which a 
very handsome prize was offered) was exceedingly bril- 
liant, but the average results did not come up to the 
expectations. Even among the designs which were 
awarded prizes, there was none which would attract 
special attention in a poster collection. It is true the 
designs were clever and full of character, but they were 
in general too reserved. The spirit is missing — the great, 
far-off, visible comprehensiveness. 

Julius Diez places before the golden silhouette of the 
Frauentiirme an ornament composed of the emblems of 
commerce, industry, knowledge and art. The references in 
these posters to the exposition are easily understood. This 
artist remodeled a first design for the exposition, produc- 
ing it in better shape and adding more text matter. With- 
out regard to the alteration of the queer shape of the first 
design, which was less appropriate for a street sign, the 
remodeling can hardly be considered as a great improve- 
ment over the first design. The first design was clearer 
and more striking. What was a strong outline drawing 
has now become more of a picture. Albert Weisgerber’s 
design, which also secured a prize, is somewhat similar in 
effect to the poster design by the same artist for the 
Niirnberger exposition the previous year. Three dark- 
yellow flagstaffs bear the emblems, from which pale-blue 
streamers float in the wind. This design is very effective 
and would likewise have been suitable for execution. 

The design of Robert Engel shows two women scatter- 
ing seeds. Fritz Klee also has employed this motif, with 
only one figure. Both compositions are pleasing drawings, 
but they are too weak to be used for a great exposition. 

The compositions of Franz Reinhard and Otto Feldmann 
likewise deserve consideration, but they are not appro- 
priate for the purpose for which they were designed.— 
Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 








FUNNY THINGS IN PRINT. 

Errors which sometimes creep into the daily papers 
cause considerable merriment. Nearly every one has read 
of the reporter who described a shooting affair as follows: 
“The man was shot once in the left breast and twice in the 
barber shop.” Also the brief story that “the Chinaman 
fell and broke his leg just below the opium joint.” 

One of the most famous mistakes that ever got into a 
metropolitan paper was in Chicago in connection with a 
fire, when a number of persons were rescued. 

The fire occurred late at night. The night city editor 
who “handled” the story marked the copy when it went 
to the printer with directions to send him proofs so that he 
could make certain there were no errors. Here is the way 
the story appeared in the paper: 

“The young woman appeared at the window, flames 
bursting about her head, her hair disheveled and with wild 
eyes shrieked: 

“RUSH PROOFS TO NEVY.” — Ideal Power. 
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Franz Reinhard — Miinchen. Otto Feldmann Miinchen. 


A Second Prize. A Third Prize. 





Fritz Klee — Miinchen. 


A Third Prize. 
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Reproduction in half-tone from colored comic newspaper supplement syndicated by the World Color Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, papers must be marked ‘°* For criticism.’’ 


THE comic newspaper supplement has become an insti- 
tution, and these sheets are now syndicated by various com- 
panies. One of the recent samples from the World Color 
Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, is reproduced in 
half-tone in the page facing these notes. 

A BERLIN newspaper contemplates the publication of 
a midnight edition for the accommodation of the crowds 
on the street, the patrons of the theaters and the people 
in the cafés at late hours. 

THE McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News “stole a march” 
on the Pittsburg papers on Memorial Day. None of the 
Pittsburg papers were issued on the holiday, but the 
News, fifteen miles away, got out a twelve-page paper, 
printed in red and blue ink, which met with a ready sale 
on the streets of the big city. 

ABOUT graduating time the Columbia (S. C.) State 
published an edition in the interests of the colleges of 
South Carolina. Photographs to the number of over four 
hundred of the individual members of the graduating 
classes of sixteen colleges were shown. It was something 
unusual in a special edition and one of which the pub- 
lishers may well be proud. 

THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Contest No. 22 
closed with 114 entries, which, while not beating the record 
in point of numbers, promises to be one of the most help- 
ful yet conducted. As soon as the selections for first hon- 
ors are compiled, and the photographs of the successful 
contestants are secured, the result will be announced. It 
is expected that everything will be in readiness for the 
September number. 

THE annual meeting of the Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Association was productive of much harmony of action in 
regard to various matters of business policy. Theatrical, 
baseball and railroad advertising, on all of which there 
has been considerable divergence of action, were among 
the subjects discussed. No binding action was taken, but 
every publisher considers it a moral obligation to carry 
out the policy thought by the majority to be most advis- 
able, so far as his local conditions will permit. 

UNDER a recent decision of the Michigan Supreme 
Court, a newspaper publisher can collect from an adver- 
tiser who breaks his contract only the difference between 
the amount of the contract and the amount secured for 
the space which would have been occupied by the adver- 
tiser. The publisher must make every reasonable effort 
to dispose of the space which the advertiser refuses to 
take, and if he is able to secure the same price as the 
advertiser contracted to pay, the inference would be that 
there are no damages. Unless a contract specifies a cer- 
tain location it would appear to be extremely difficult 
under this ruling to prove damages, as any new order for 
space after the renouncing of the contract might be con- 
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strued as a sale of the space which the advertiser would 
have taken. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 

Bamberg (S. C.) Herald.—A very neat paper in every way. A few more 
leads in the display head on your first page would be an improvement. 

Salem (W. Va.) Express.—I note that the suggestion regarding plate 
matter made in May has been adopted, but there is still an uneven distri- 
bution of ink. 

Columbia (S. C.) State-——If a supercalendered stock had been used, 
your special number would have been excellent, as the arrangement and the 
idea were good. 

Edgeley (N. D.) Mail.— The “ Official Proceedings of the Board of 
County Commissioners’? makes very uninteresting reading for the first 
page. This page should be made as attractive as possible. 

Homer (N. Y.) Republican.— From a mechanical and news standpoint 
the Republican is commendable in every way. It would be better to feature 
the local news on the first page and run the telegraph inside. 

ONE of the most telling demonstrations of newspaper 
circulation is made by the Sterling (Ill.) Gazette, which 
has prepared maps of Sterling and Rock Falls, upon which 
are indicated by dots and circles every house, store and 
office in both towns, the dots showing where the Gazette 
is delivered and the circles where it is not. The result 
shows that the Gazette reaches nine-tenths of the people 
in its vicinity. Such a demonstration, the truthfulness of 
which can be so easily verified, makes a circulation argu- 
ment which it is hard to refute, particularly when it is 
backed up, as is that of the Gazette, by an offer to throw 
open circulation books and records to all. 


PUBLISHERS do not use premiums because they like to, 
but because their competitors do, and they feel they must 
meet competition. One of the most practical papers read 
before the recent annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Circulation Managers was by Edward 
C. Johnson, of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, who 
showed how it was possible to get circulation without 
premiums. The Republican has not only the local com- 
petition of another morning and two evening papers, but 
also that of New York and Boston papers, both of which 
reach Springfield at an early hour. Still it has kept away 
from premium schemes, as it banked on the experience of 
the New England people, who, while not unwilling to get 
something for nothing, had been bitten often. The follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Johnson’s paper show how thor- 
ough systematic work will win: 

To holding and increasing the home subscriber our best efforts are made. 
Our home city circulation is in charge of bonded agents, captains of divi- 
sions, directly responsible to and under close supervision of the office and 
circulation department. We supply some two hundred and fifty news-stands 
for sales only, delivery not being permitted. 

Covering a period of two to three months we make a recanvass of the 
city, each agent covering his division in sections and making up a list of 
non-readers of our paper, to whom is addressed a personal letter from the 
office, and delivery of sample copies is made for a period of one week or 
more. We net on a recanvass of this list from ten to twenty per cent of 
new readers and hold the major portion on our regular list. 

In making this canvass we collect all details accounting for our failure 
to secure subscribers, and tabulate the reasons why non-readers do not take 
kindly to our paper. Here is material for study by all departments. Our 
agents and carriers are ever on a still hunt for the new arrival in their 
district, or the occasional backslider. 

We make use of this same form of canvass in our outside field, either by 
office assistant,. local agent, or by mail alone. This work is done as 
required, to brace up weak spots and strengthen our hold all along the line. 
A recently completed canvass in a town previously worked by a generous 
premium scheme of a Boston paper yielded a net return of twenty-four per 
cent on the daily and twelve per cent on the Sunday of the list canvassed. 

Amonc the ads. received for criticism this month there 
were none worthy of reproduction. The prevailing fault 
was that of “sameness” in the display. An ad. which 
lacks contrast loses nearly its entire value. Without 
something distinctive there is nothing to attract and noth- 
ing to hold the attention of the reader. People do not 
read ads. simply because they are in a newspaper — they 
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do not even read the reading matter unless the headings 
are attractive. Thousands of people glance over page 
after page of a paper reading only the head-lines, and 
when they find one that interests them they stop and read 
what follows. The same reasoning applies to ad. com- 
position. In glancing over the pages of a paper, if the 
reader’s eye falls on a line or an illustration in an ad. 
which causes him to pause, he will probably read further, 
but what chance has an ad. among hundreds of others 
when there is nothing about it that indicates the nature of 
its contents? Compositors should keep this thought in 
mind and in setting an ad. first determine what is to be 
used as the “ eye-catcherY or head-line, and make every- 
thing else secondary to it. In ad. composition the “ head- 
line’ does not necessarily mean the line at the top, but 
rather the most important line, whether it appears at the 
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ing columns of iron, and the floors of concrete ar iron. 
The first floor is an eighteen-foot basement, ade juately 
lighted and well ventilated, which will be occupied by the 
presses of the various publications, and also as a store- 
room for paper, and an engine-room. The next floor, which 
is reached by a large entrance from the Eighth street 
front, will be the business office. The third floor will be 
occupied by the editorial department. The composing- 
‘room, electrotyping and stereotyping departments will be 
on the fourth floor, and the photoengraving department 
and bindery will be on the fifth floor. From basement to 
roof it is given over to the single purpose of providing a 
modern home and an up-to-date workshop for the great 
Kansas daily and its allied newspaper interests. © 

Work will begin in a short time and the building will 
be ready for occupancy in about a year. It will be one of 





NEW HOME OF THE 


top or in the middle. Remember that an ad. without a 
prominent display line is like a column of reading matter 
without a heading. 





NEW HOME OF “THE TOPEKA DAILY AND 


WEEKLY CAPITAL.”’’ 

The contract was let early in June to Frank M. Spen- 
cer for a five-story newspaper building at the southeast 
corner of Eighth and Jackson streets, Topeka, Kansas. 
It is to be built by Arthur Capper, and is to be occupied 
exclusively by his five publications —the Topeka Daily 
and Weekly Capital, the Mail and Breeze, the Missouri 
Valley Farmer and Household Magazine. The contract 
price of $138,500 does not include plumbing, wiring and 
elevators, which will bring the cost of the building up to 
$150,000. The building, designed by Holland & Squires, 
of Topeka, will be 75 by 130 feet, fronting on Eighth 
street. The illustration herewith is made from the archi- 
tect’s drawing. It is of classic treatment, with large 
classic terra-cotta columns extending from the top of the 
second floor to the cornice. The building will be absolutely 
fireproof, and of steel and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. The exterior construction is to be of Bedford white 
stone up to the belt course of the second story, and the 
three upper stories will be of white terra cotta. The 


inside walls and partitions of hollow tile, the center bear- 





“TOPEKA CAPITAL.” 


the largest, best and most attractive newspaper buildings 
in America. All the leading contractors of Topeka, and 
several from outside of the city, were bidders. Mr. Spen- 
cer, the successful bidder, built the new State Printing- 
Office, the Topeka Y. M. C. A. building, the Topeka Club, 
the Topeka Manual Training School, State Normal Science 
building, Santa Fe depot and hotel at La Junta, Central 
School at Lawrence, M. A. Low’s residence, and many 
others. 

All the material in the new building will be manufac- 
tured in Topeka or will be supplied by Topeka concerns. 
There is, for example, over $20,000 worth of iron, which 
will be supplied by one of the Topeka foundries. 

Architect Holland, who in company with Mr. Capper, 
before preparing the plans for the Capital’s new home, 
visited nearly all of the modern newspaper buildings of 
the country, said in a recent interview: “I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in general style of construction the Cap- 
per building will be the best and most modern structure in 
the State of Kansas. There is nothing extravagant or 
freakish about it; the style of architecture is quite plain, 
but at the same time it is graceful in architectural design 
and of dignified effect. I believe it will be considered as 
one of a half dozen of the most notable newspaper build- 
ings of the country.” 

When completed over three hundred people will be 
employed in this building. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE, 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


COMMERCIAL specimens from Walter Cox, Effingham, 
Illinois, are neat and modest in design and show a good use 
of color. 

E. B. Aut, Seattle, Washington, sends a package of 
commercial specimens which show much originality and a 
clever treatment. 

A. H. WHEATLEY, Guelph, Ontario.— The letter-head 
design is excellent and handled in such manner as to leave 
no room for criticism. 

Harry W. Oscoop, Franklin, Virginia, sends a package 
of excellent commercial printing, neat and modest type- 
designs being a feature. 

CLARENCE STROM, Chicago, Illinois— The cover-page 
is well designed and very pleasing. The letter-spacing of 
text lines should be avoided. 

D. M. Locke, Farmington, Maine.— Your specimens, 
especially the program cover-pages, are very creditable 
and show much originality in design. 

UNUSUAL conceptions in the arrangement of printed 
things are features in the work of Henry A. Anger, Seattle, 


RTISTS IN COPPER-PLATE PRINTING, ILLUMINATING 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING AND ENGRAVINGS 
ED 
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good. A more simple treatment of the cover in question 
would have been preferable. 

THE use of the modern geometric borders with good 
effect is noticeable in the typography of E. W. Stutes, 





An effective use of the modern geometric border, 
by E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 


Spokane, Washington. One of his recent specimens, a 
booklet cover 5 by 7% inches in size, is shown herewith. 
The original is in black and white on brown cover-paper 
and is very effective. The balance of the specimens are 
also in the well-known style of Mr. Stutes. 


THE 


uality 








STATEMENT 


SoLpD TO 





PRESS 


Esper G. Knapp 


4th Floor, Epler Blk. 
815 Second Avenue 
Phone, Main 4429 


SEATTLE 





One of several unusual conceptions from the work of Henry A. Anger, Seattle, Washington. 


Washington, as the reproduction herewith will illustrate. 
The original is very pleasing, being on white paper with 
the type in dark blue and balance in light blue. 

THE printed things which come from The Stetson Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts, are of the very best. Here, again, 
simplicity is the key-note of the successful results. 

THE commercial printing which comes from Hartzell’s 
print-shop, Altona, Pennsylvania, is original in design and 
carefully executed, the mechanical work being excellent. 

F. P. Gray, Pittsfield, Massachusetts.— Your speci- 
mens, with the exception of the catalogue cover, are very 
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G. B. CUMMINGS, Douglas, Arizona.— The program is 
a very creditable piece of work, the arrangement being 
excellent. We would suggest, however, that a little more 
care be exercised in the joining of rules. 

PEARL PRINTING COMPANY, Washington, Missouri— 
The program for the Photographers’ Association of Mis- 
souri is very tastefully arranged and a credit to your office, 
the advertisements being specially attractive. 

THE printed things that come from the Woodruff Print- 
shop, Brandon, Vermont, are of a high order. Among the 
most clever in a recent package of specimens from this 
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shop is a copy of a limited edition of “ Fisherman’s Verse.’ 
It is attractively printed in black and red, bound in a 
paper cover and tied with a piece of fish-line to which is 
attached a lead sinker. 


THE menu arrangement in the shape of a six-page 
folder, reproduced herewith, is original and attractive. 
Each page is 8% by 4% inches in size, and the rules and 
ornaments are in orange, balance in black, on white cloth- 





great use of the warm colors — reds, oranges and yellows. 
The cool colors should predominate on the printed page, 
with just enough of the warm colors to brighten it up. 


“AROUND THE CIRCLE” is the title of a handsome book- 
let recently issued by the passenger department of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad. It is printed in two colors, is 
profusely illustrated and describes in an entertaining man- 
ner a thousand-mile trip through the Rocky Mountains. It 



















MENU 





Bry Martiut Corktat! 


Grays Harbor Oysters 
Olives Cold Slaw Radishes 


Consomme Salted Wafers 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad 
Fillet of Quiniault Salmon Potatoes Hollandaise 
Zinfandel 


Roast Spring Chicken 
New Potatoes 


Garden Peas 

Neapolitan Ice Cream Assorted Cake 
White Seal 

Imperial Cheese Bent's Crackers 


Salted Almonds 
Coffee 





Cigarettes 





White Seal 





Cigars 









































TOASTS 





Aacoma Craftic 
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oo Re 2: , ee Toastmaster 
Pe: nner Our Guests 
NCC 1! a See rays Tacoma 


| SENATOR POLSON . Logs, Lumber and Shipping 
E. F. MESSINGER .... Traffic Association Work 


JOHN C. HOGAN .......- Grays Harbor County 
F. C. BREWER ........ Boosting the Northwest 
W. §: PATTERSON... .oepaiom. Past, Posen 
J. T.BIBB.....22<ccc0r Manufacturing Interests 
W.B. MACK........ Car Shortage, and So Forth 
PRATT S ccieiescissevncecsee Our Hosts 


QUICK PRINT COMPANY 
ABERDEEN, Wass. 
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Ay of the Aberdeen 
Chamber of Com- 


merce, Aberdeen, 
Washington ss 
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Friday evening Ime Twenty-first’ 

















Nineteen Simdred and seven 
Seven-thirty o'clock 


























An attractive menu, arranged in the form of a six-page folder, by Cliff Ackley, Aberdeen, Washington. 


finished stock. It is one of a package of excellent speci- 
mens from Cliff Ackley, with the Quick Print Company, 
Aberdeen, Washington. 

ORIGINALITY is a marked feature in the commercial 
typography of B. Kinner, Bradford, Pennsylvania, several 
panel arrangements for letter-heads deserving especial 
mention. The color schemes are also attractive. 

THE Caldwell News, Caldwell, Idaho.— The booklet 
covers are good in design but show a tendency toward a too 





bears the imprint of Carson-Harper, Denver — an imprint 
which stands for good printing. 


“THE BoROUGH BOOKLET,” a booklet of examples of 
work composed and printed by the students of the Borough 
Polytechnic printing classes, London, England, is at hand 
and furnishes some interesting studies in typography. 
The title-page, a reproduction of which is shown herewith, 
is an excellent arrangement. The original is in two colors, 
“The Borough Booklet, 1906-7,” and the rules being in red, 























The Borough #7 

Weing Representative 
Boo kle Examples of Designs 
Composed ¢ ~rinted by the Students 
of the MHorough yolptechnic Classes ; 
with which is incorporated a Lecture 


on Effective Type faces, with a Series 
of Driginal Typographic Jilustrations 


1906-2 





printed at the oro’ printing Classes 
Borough Road, S.€. fourteenth Pear of Issue 














Title-page of ‘‘ The Borough Booklet ” of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, London, England. The original is in two colors, 
“The Borough Booklet — 1906-7 ” and the rules being in red, balance in black. 
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with the balance in black. The booklet also contains a 
masterly paper on “ Effect in the selection and arrange- 
ment of type-faces,” being a plea for simplicity and purity 
of treatment in job and book work, by William H. Slater, 
with typographic examples by Arthur C. Edwards. The 
work throughout is of the best. 

GEORGE E. BECKHAM, Columbia, South Carolina.— 
Your specimens are well arranged and well displayed. The 
color-scheme on the annual dinner program and menu is, 
however, rather unpleasant, there being an excess of red. 

“THE SEATTLE FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION EXTENDS THE 
GLAD HAND” is the title of the souvenir program for a 
jollification of Seattle master printers, the purpose of 
which was to display their prosperity under “ combination 
rules” and to encourage those still outside to enter the 
fold. To add interest to the program prizes were offered 
for the best three ads. The question of the choice of the 
ads. for the first, second and third places having been sub- 
mitted to this department and referred to capable judges, 
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The original is in black on brown cover-stock, and presents 
a handsome appearance. 


A SERIES of the stationery of Shoop & Morrison, typog- 
raphers, St. Paul, Minnesota, is at hand and is very pleas- 
ing. Blue and orange are used as a color combination with 
excellent results — just enough of the orange being present 
to add the proper warmth. 


WE have recently received several interesting specimens 
of printing from The Ditty Box Printing Company, on 
board the U. S. S. West Virginia, among them a copy of 
The Ditty Box, a monthly publication devoted to the inter- 
ests of the ship’s company. 


Frep E. SmitH, Fennville, Michigan.— Your specimens 
are excellent and do you credit. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that in using parallel rules, for underscoring or 
otherwise, you have the two of equal weight rather than a 
heavy and a light one. This is especially noticeable in 
the letter-head for Rogers & Co. If in place of the six- 








HIGH-CLASS 


PRINTING 


Our facilities are complete for the 
proper production of all 
classes of Commercial 
and Show Printing 
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Pioneer Printing Company STATIONERY 


Corner Fourth and Marion 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ® 











Lowman & Hanford 


STATIONERY AND PRINTING 
Company 


616-620 First Ave. 84 Washington St. 


Us and 
George 


I re TOLD A lie. It's 
the clock---the blamed old 
clock that works too fast--- 

non-union, you know---gets us in 

trouble at times---goes on a tear and 
then the Devil to pay. Got a Wash- 
ington Hand Press tied on it now. 


— 








Che Better Engravers 
for the Better Printers 
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PRINTING 
Department 


Puget Sound Engraving 
Company 

















Three ads. from the souvenir program of the Seattle Franklin Association. 


was decided by them as follows: First place, Pioneer 
Printing Company; second place, Lowman & Hanford; 
third place, Puget Sound Engraving Company. Reproduc- 
tions of these ads. are shown herewith. 


THE Wisconsin Central Railway Company’s summer 
book for 1907 is an excellent example of resort literature. 
It is well arranged, profusely~illustrated and printed in the 
well-known manner of the Wright & Joys Company, Mil- 
waukee. 


A PACKAGE of high-class printed matter has been 
received from the Thomson Printing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The work is of the very best, delicate 
and harmonious color combinations adding not a little to 
its appearance. 


No ONE more fully appreciates the value of simplicity 
in typographical design than Winfred Arthur Woodis, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Dignified simplicity — that 
quality so often missing in type arrangements — is seen at 
its best in his work. One of his specimens, taken from a 
package in which all are equally good, is shown on page 727. 





Epler Block 
The choice of our judges for first, second and third places. 


point and hair-line rules you had employed two of equal 
weight, either two-point or three-point, the effect would 
have been more pleasing. 


C. J. Cartson, Ackley, Iowa.—An excess of letter- 
spacing in order to produce square effects is noticeable in 
your work. Where the squaring up of the matter necessi- 
tates undue spacing it should be avoided. A tendency 
toward the too frequent underscoring of lines is also 
shown. 


CARL VAN TRUMP, Rochester, Indiana.— The type you 
have used on the statement is rather extended for a job 
on which there is so much reading matter, although the 
use of still smaller sizes for the less important lines would 
help some. Your advertisement specimens are very good 
indeed. 


AN interesting comparison of the different styles of 
handling a piece of composition is afforded in the two treat- 
ments of the title-page of the Niagara Choral Society pro- 
gram reproduced herewith. In the one we have the 
“long-and-short-line ” treatment, while in the other the 
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“ squared-up ” effect is used. The latter, while fully as 
legible as the other, gives a much more simple design. 
The first is from a package of specimens from Henry B. 
Burgoyne, St. Catharines, Ontario, while the resetting is 
from the Inland Printer Technical School. 

SOUTHERN STAMP AND STATIONERY COMPANY, Rich- 
mond, Virginia.— On your own letter-head, set in text, we 
would suggest less space between words in the lines con- 
taining the firm name. Lines set in text letters should be 
spaced rather closely, with no letter-spacing. Specimens 
as a whole are very good indeed. 

THE commencement number of the High School Times, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, is a handsome piece of printing. The 
cover is embossed in green and gold and the balance of the 
book printed in two colors, with numerous illustrations 
well printed on coated stock. It is from the press of the 
Pythian Printing Company, Fort Madison. | 

E. M. Biccers, Corsicana, Texas, is another printer who 
believes that the simplest things are the best and who has 
found the secret of doing the simplest things in an attrac- 
tive manner. A recent package of his specimens shows 
examples of the printing that pays dividends — neat type- 
designs backed up by good paper, presswork and ink. 

THAT the reputation for high-class commercial printing 
enjoyed by The Bishop Press, Kansas City, Missouri, is 
being maintained, is evidenced in a recent package of 
specimens. Excellent typography and presswork and a 
careful and judicious selection of stock and inks combine 
to give the products of this house a distinctive quality. 

ADDITIONAL specimens have been received during the 
month as follows: James W. Spradling, Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin, attractive printing in two colors; H. M. Downs, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, neat blotter; A. E. Robinson, 
Royston, Georgia, good envelope and letter-head designs; 
Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, handsome letter- 
head and card; Elmer Sylvanus Schilling, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, very attractive commercial specimens; N. 
G. Abbott, Lodi, Wisconsin, neat letter-head and post card; 
Warburton & Dover Company, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
neat letter-head in two colors; Embree Printing Company, 
Belton, Texas, good program designs; Cumberland Print- 
ing Company, Cumberland, Wisconsin, excellent examples 
of business stationery; H. S. Turner, Ayer, Massachu- 
setts, neat and modest type-designs; Schwebke & Knerr, 
New York, well-printed motto; The Lithotype Company, 
Elgin, Illinois, excellent.blotter; Idaho Falls Times, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, attractive souvenirs; Walter F. Cox, Effing- 
ham, Illinois, neat commercial specimens; Otto Moore, 
Texarkana, Arkansas, good commercial printing in colors; 
D. C. Silve, New Orleans, Louisiana, specimens hardly in 
keeping with usual standard; very attractive copy of the 
Industrial School Advance, Ogden, Utah; Leader Publish- 
ing Company, Regina, Canada, elaborate menu in colors; 
A. G. Hallett, compositor, and M. S. Cemer, pressman, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, specimens of neat type arrangement and 
good embossing. 

TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS. 


A booklet 9 by 12 inches in size and consisting of forty 
pages and cover, sets forth in an interesting manner the 
merits of the Cheltenham family of type-faces manufac- 
tured by The American Type Founders Company. A 
smaller booklet devoted to panel borders shows some hand- 
some type and border designs in colors. 

The Keystone Type Foundry has recently sent out 
attractive literature advertising Caslon Bold, Caslon Bold 
Italic, Caslon Bold Condensed and the Priscilla series. We 
have also received a copy of The Keystone Insert, a four- 
page house organ, the first issue of which is in the Lowell 
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series and printed in colors. It is an excellent bit of adver- 
tising. 

The Comstock, Condensed Comstock, Blair, Condensed 
Blair and Mitchell series form the basis of a booklet 
recently issued by the Inland Type Foundry in which these 
useful faces are shown at their best. 

IN a circular descriptive of the Swastika ornaments, 
‘recently brought out by The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, 
the following interesting description of this popular symbol 
is found: “The word ‘Swastika’ is derived from the 
Sanscrit, meaning good fortune, well being, welfare. It is 
the oldest known symbol in the world, and is found in pre- 
historic graves and ruins in all quarters of the globe. In 
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Showing the attractive Swastika ornaments, made by The 
H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. 


India, where it probably originated, it is found in the 
mountains carved upon solid rock, while in Arizona it is 
painted upon the walls of the cafions. The ancient Greeks, 
Cliff Dwellers of America and Brazilians adopted it for 
their pottery. Throughout China and Japan it is used as a 
sign of long life, good wishes and good fortune. The 
Buddhists regard it as the emblem of the seal of Buddha’s 
heart; and right here in America at the present time some 
of our Indians employ it as a sacred symbol. The Navajos 
weave it into their blankets and manufacture it from 
silver. During the past few months it has made giant 
strides toward popularity in the United States, being used 
on post cards, jewelry, etc.” The Swastika ornaments are 
Made in several sizes and for two colors, as shown here- 
with, and will undoubtedly prove popular. 





ENCYCLOPEDIC AID. 


_Just as the train was pulling out of the station a 
breathless commuter swung himself upon the platform of 
the last car at a station some thirty minutes from New 
York, according to Judge’s Library. He carried a green 
cloth bag, such as are affected by young lawyers and one 
large volume of an encyclopedia was under his arm. 

He sank into a seat and, with a deep sigh, opened the 
book. He lost no time in finding his place, but he seemed 
far from satisfied. Soon he turned in great exasperation 
to his neighbor and remarked: 

“Now, wouldn’t that jar you? I’ve been paying for 
this encyclopedia for the last two years, and never had 
occasion to use it before. A new client, a big tanner, is 
going to call on me this morning, and I wanted to read up 
on the subject of tanning before I reached the city. So I 
snatched the volume with the letter T while eating break- 
fast, and incidentally ran five blocks to catch my train. 
Look for the word ‘ Tanning ’—there it is. But that is 
all that is there. Just take a look at that!” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the simple legend: 

“ Tanning — see leather.” 





WHERE TO GET IT. 

Man (entering drug store) — “I would like a pound of 
sulphur. How much is it?” 

Druggist — “ Ten cents a pound.” 

Man — “ Why, I can get it on the other side of town 
for 9 cents.” 

Druggist — “ Yes, and you can go to h —Il and get all 
you want of it for nothing, and it’s just such mean men as 
you who will go there.” — Ideal Power. 
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A study in the effectiveness of simplicity in typographical design, by Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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MARK TWAIN’S PLAGIARISM. 


I wrote the book [“ Innocents Abroad ”] in the months 
of March and April, 1868, in San Francisco. It was pub- 
lished in August, 1869. Three years afterward Mr. Good- 
man, of Virginia City, Nevada, on whose newspaper I had 
served ten years before, came East, and we were walking 
down Broadway one day when he said, “ How did you come 
to steal Oliver Wendell Holmes’ dedication and put it in 
your book? ” 

I made a careless and inconsequential answer, for I 
supposed he was joking. But he assured me that he was 
in earnest. He said: “I’m not discussing the question of 
whether you stole it or didn’t — for that is a question that 
can be settled in the first bookstore we come to—I am 
only asking you how you came to steal it, for that is where 
my curiosity is focalized.” 

I couldn’t accommodate him with this information, as I 
hadn’t it in stock. I could have made oath that I had not 
stolen anything, therefore my vanity was not hurt nor my 
spirit troubled. At bottom I supposed that he had mis- 
taken another book for mine, and was now getting himself 
into an untenable place and preparing sorrow for himself 
and triumph for me. We entered a bookstore and he asked 
for “ The Innocents Abroad ” and for the dainty little blue 
and gold edition of Dr. Oliver Wendell’ Holmes’ poems. He 
opened the books, exposed their dedications and said: 
“ Read them. It is plain that the author of the second one 
stole the first one, isn’t it? ” 

I was very much ashamed, and unspeakably astonished. 
We continued our walk, but I was not able to throw any 
gleam of light upon that original question of his. I could 
not remember ever having seen Doctor Holmes’ dedication. 
I knew the poems, but the dedication was new to me. 

I did not get hold of the key to that secret until months 
afterward, then it came in a curious way, and yet it was a 
natural way; for the natural way provided by nature and 
the construction of the human mind for the discovery of a 
forgotten event is to employ another forgotten event for its 
resurrection. 

I received a letter from the Rev. Doctor Rising, who 
had been rector of the Episcopal Church in Virginia City 
in my time, in which letter Doctor Rising made reference 
to certain things which had happened to us in the Sand- 
wich Islands six years before; among other things he made 
casual mention of the Honolulu Hotel’s poverty in the mat- 
ter of literature. At first I did not see the bearing of the 
remark, it called nothing to my mind. But presently it 
did— with a flash! There was but one book in Mr. 
Kirchof’s hotel, and that was the first volume of Doctor 
Holmes’ blue and gold series. I had had a fortnight’s 
chance to get well acquainted with its contents, for I had 
ridden around the big island (Hawaii) on horseback and 
had brought back so many saddle boils that if there had 
been a duty on them it would have bankrupted me to pay it. 
They kept me in my room, unclothed, and in persistent pain, 
for two weeks, with no company but cigars and the little 
volume of poems. Of course I read them almost con- 
stantly; I read them from beginning to end, then read 
them backward, then began in the middle and read them 
both ways, then read them wrong end first and upside 
down. In aword,I read the book to rags, and was infinitely 
grateful to the hand that wrote it. 

Here we have an exhibition of what repetition can do, 
when persisted in daily and hourly, over a considerable 
stretch of time, where one is merely reading for entertain- 
ment without thought or intention of preserving in the 
memory that which is read. It is a process which in the 
course of years dries all the juice out of a familiar verse of 
Scripture, leaving nothing but a sapless husk behind. In 
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that case you at least know the origin of the husk, but in 
the case in point I apparently preserved the husk but pres- 
ently forgot whence it came. It lay lost in some dim corner 
of my memory a year or two, then came forward when I 
needed a dedication, and was promptly mistaken by me as 
a child of my own happy fancy. 

I was new, I was ignorant, the mysteries of the human 
mind were a sealed book to me as yet, and I stupidly looked 
upon myself as a tough and unforgivable criminal. I wrote 
to Doctor Holmes and told him the whole disgraceful affair, 
implored him in impassioned language to believe that I had 
never intended to commit this crime, and was unaware 
that I had committed it until I was confronted with the 
awful evidence. I have lost his answer; I could better 
have afforded to lose an uncle. Of these I had a surplus, 
many of them of no real value to me, but that letter was 
beyond price, beyond uncledom, and unsparable. In it 
Doctor Holmes laughed the kindest and healingest laugh 
over the whole matter, and at considerable length and in 
happy phrase assured me that there was no crime in uncon- 
scious plagiarism; that I committed it every day, that he 
committed it every day, that every man alive on the earth 
who writes or speaks commits it every day and not merely 
once or twice but every time he opens his mouth; that all 
our phrasings are spiritualized shadows cast multitudi- 
nously from our readings; that no happy phrase of ours 
is ever quite original with us, there is nothing of our own 
in it except some slight change born of our temperament, 
character, environment, teachings and associations; that 
this slight change differentiates it from another man’s 
manner of saying it, stamps it with our special style, and 
makes it our own for the time being; all the rest of it 
being old, moldy, antique, and smelling of the breath of a 
thousand generations of them that have passed it over 
their teeth before! — From Mark Twain’s Autobiography 
in The North American Review for July 5. 




















BOOK-COVER. 
Ida M. Demuth — Miinchen. 
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IN an especially artistic and attractive booklet the 
Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, calls 
attention to the fact that “ the latch-string will always be 
out” at its new and modernly equipped plant. The book- 
let, in accordance with the well-known excellence of the 
products of this firm, is of the very best. 


THE National Business Show Company is sending out 
a unique mailing card to call attention to its shows of office 
and business appliances, to be held in New York on October 
12 to 19 and in Chicago on November 9 to 16. As will be 
seen by the accompanying reproduction, the card is folded, 
the advertisement being on the inner side. 


THE latest bit of advertising literature from the pub- 
licity department of the International Silver Company, 
Meridan, Connecticut, is a neat booklet of forty pages and 
cover, in two colors, entitled “ Cooking and Serving en 
Casserole,” by Janet McKenzie Hill. It is replete with 
information for those interested in present-day cooking 
and is an excellent advertisement for the company issu- 
ing it. 

THE well-known quality of the advertising literature 
of The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is fully 
maintained in its latest booklet entitled “ Planting Fortune 
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AN excellent imitation of a cannon firecracker, 3 by 
9% inches in size, printed in black and red on heavy white 
cardboard and with a string in the end, has recently been 





Unique mailing card of the National Business 
Show Company. 


used to further the interests of the engravings made by 
the McDonald Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cover and two inner pages of a handsome booklet by The Cleveland Trust Company. 


Seed.” The cover is a handsome conception, being printed 
in four colors on white stock and tipped on a light brown 
cover-paper on which is printed a rule border in gold. The 
inner pages are printed in three colors on white stock, 
roughed, and are very pleasing. The accompanying repro- 
ductions of the cover and two of the inner pages will give 
an idea of the design, although lacking the beauty of color- 
ing of the original. 


A CAMPAIGN in the interests of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Washington, D. C., is being furthered 
by the distribution of a handsome booklet edited by Myron 
Jermain Jones and printed by the press of Byron S. 
Adams. The text and illustrations are exceptionally inter- 
esting, and this, together with the excellent typography 
and presswork, should make it a potent factor in the 
advancement of the work of the association. 
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THE CALL 


TO DUTY 





SHE WHO HESITATES IS LOST 














of the moth balls. * © 


necessary part 


NO for an answer, 


Now again: 


*Forty-Five 
Minutes 
From 
Broadway” 














he Jones Pilgrimage 
= to New Rochelle 


Just 45 minutes from Broadway. * © © 
icave Grand Central Station at 8 P.M, on the evening of 
Saturday, November 17th, (06, to start for the House- Warming, 
Entertainment, Smoker and all that sort of thing, to celcbrate 
the opening of the JONES SPEEDOMETER factory. * © * 
Noticeable absence of the fair ones. * * © Stncily STA\ 
© © © Be prepared to enjoy yoursclves—to have th 
vour lfe—leave your dress suit and all other “ glad rag 
The “gr 
9 P.M, and continue thereafter until the gxsalene tank runs dry. 
* © Those of you who come by motor car please do not 
exceed the speed limit in your anxiety to getthere.” * © & 
We want you as “part equipment.” 
of our pleasure vehicle. © © © his 
IMPERATIVE that you acknowledge this “call for duty” 
and sry you will be one of our party—we will not accept 
© © © Just address, Stag Manager, 
Jones Speedometer, 127 West 32d Street, New York City. 


@ TIME : Saturday, November 17th, "06 
MB PLACE: Forty-five minutes from Broadway. 


@ START: 8.P.M. Special Train. Grand Central Station, 
Yew York. 


Colliers 


mAVOMAL we 


‘The Jones Speedometer, 


Special train will New York City. 


Gentlemens 


I am somewhat at @ lose 
to know how to conetrue your comrteous 
invitation to have the time of my life 
with the Jones Speoiometer next Satur- 
dey at forty five mimtes fros Broad- 
way. 





old time™ will st 


You state tht there will be @ 
"Noticeable abeence of the fair ones.” 
* © You area If, under the circumstances, I 
were to accept the invitation I've 
no doubt I would have “the time of 
ny lite.” 





Thorofure, thore seems nothing 
to do but rewin - awsy - a: 


Very sincerely yours, 
yo 


(het) Fel. 


Bovenber fourteenth, 
Nineteen hundred and siz. 

















A reproduction of the little, hot, snappy “advance 
spark,”’ sent out, 





fellowship. 











to develop the “maximum power” of good- 


We are still hunting for the mutual friend who 
requested us to send A. T. Farrell, of Collier's, an 
invitation. The reply speaks for itself. 

















Three pages from a booklet descriptive of the celebration of the opening of the Jones Speedometer factory, 


New Rochelle, New York. 


THE accompanying reproductions show three pages 
from a booklet entitled “A Past Performance,” dedicated to 
those who did not attend the entertainment to celebrate 
the opening of the Jones Speedometer factory, New 
Rochelle, New York. According to the imprint the 
“chassis, body and equipment of this little volume is by 
the Publicity Press, New York,” on whom it reflects great 
credit. It is printed in black and brown on india-tint stock, 
the outer rules being in brown. After reading the repro- 
duction of the invitation and the letter above one does not 
wonder that a hunt is still going on for the mutual friend 
who requested that an invitation be sent to the author of 
the letter. 

THE 1907 booklet of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic Railway and the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia 
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The invitation and letter speak for themselves. 


Railway is unusual in arrangement. It consists of prac- 
tically two booklets, one for each company, and one of 
which is printed upside down, so that the booklet will read 
correctly either way it is opened. The designs and engra- 
vings, which were furnished by The Baltimore-Maryland 
Engraving Company, are very attractive, conforming 
admirably to the text and locality described. As part of 
the booklet is devoted to seaside and part to inland resorts, 
this gives a pleasing variety of design. We reproduce one 
of the pages. 

No more elegant and refined advertising literature 
reaches this department than that which comes from the 
publicity department of The Nernst Lamp Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Among a recent package of high- 
class booklets one entitled “ The Art of Lighting” stands 














In all seriousness. » 
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Cover of a handsome catalogue designed, ar- | an 
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ranged and written by Charles A. MacFarlane, 


A page from the handsome booklet of the Mary- 
land, Delaware & Virginia Railway. 


pany, Milwaukee. 





Chicago, and printed by the Wright & Joys Com- 


Cover of a most artistic booklet by the Nernst 
Lamp Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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out most prominently. The cover is printed in black, gray 
and orange on rough white deckle-edge stock and the body 
in black on coated stock, with small marginal illustrations 
of lamps and lanterns, ancient and modern, printed in 
gray. The booklet as a whole is a most artistic concep- 
tion. A reproduction of the cover is shown herewith. 

WE are in receipt of two portfolios of most elaborate 
designs from the Victoria Engraving Company, New York. 
The accompanying reproduction of one of the sheets can 


AASCHINENTADRIK ROCKSTROM & SCHNEIDER NACHE. A « 
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Example of designing and embossing from the Victoria 
Engraving Company, New York. 


give but a faint idea of the beauties of the original. The 
decorative border is in white relief surrounded by a violet 
tint, while the medallions are in white relief surrounded by 
gray. In each of these cases the printing and embossing 
are executed at one operation on the Victoria platen press. 


A NOVEL booklet has recently been produced by The 
Thomson Printing Company, Philadelphia, for The Inter- 
national Mines Company, Limited, also of Philadelphia. 
The words “ The President’s Message,” neatly printed on 
the cover, insure its being opened as a matter of curiosity, 
and on the inside is found a statement concerning the com- 
pany, well printed in two colors. 

WE reproduce herewith the cover of a —_— cata- 
logue, arranged and designed by Charles A. MacFarlane, 
Chicago, and printed by the Wright & Joys Company, Mil- 
waukee, for The Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The cover is in gold and gray-green on white 
Strathmore cover-paper, and the inside is in black and 
gray-green on white coated stock, with an inside cover of 
French Ingres paper. The design and arrangement are 
very attractive and the printing, including the numerous 
half-tones, is of the highest quality. 

ONE of the most useful advertisements that has come to 
our notice has recently been received from Charles Hell- 
muth, New York. It is in the form of a primary color 
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combination chart which will be of great benefit to those 
having to do with three-color printing. It represents every 
shade that the three colors — red, yellow and blue — will 
produce when used in combination of solid and tint, with 
a table showing the strength of each employed to attain 
the respective effects. The chart is very attractive, the 
colors being printed on a neutral gray background, which 
gives a pleasing effect. 

UNDER the title “An Opinion Given by a Prominent 
Lawyer on a Matter of Importance to Every Business 
Man,” The Bishop Press, Kansas City, Missouri, issues the 
following: 

A Kansas City corporation had a controversy with a firm doing business 
in an Eastern city, and having received a letter threatening suit took it to 
their attorney for consultation. 

The lawyer, a plain, blunt-spoken man, looking at the sheet of paper on 
which the letter was written, said: 

“Why will you do business with third-rate people? 
that in doing so you are inviting trouble.” 

“* But,’”’ answered the client, “‘ the firm is not third-rate ; 
as being worth a million dollars.” 

I don’t care how they are rated,” replied the lawyer. 


You ought to know 
they are quoted 


““They may have 


ten million dollars and I would still say they are third-rate in feeling, 
character and dealings, because their third-rate stationery tells on them. 
Look at it! Cheap paper, dauby printing. No business house of any self- 


respect would use it. 
the stationery they use. 


You can generally tell the character of a concern by 
Better settle and be done with them, and hereafter 
don’t do business with such cheap people.” 

The above is no fairy tale, but an actual occurrence, and we could furnish 
the names of the parties to the transaction. We cite it only for the purpose 
of illustrating that poor printing, be it catalogue, booklet, folder or office 
stationery, is a positive detriment to any business. 





GOVERNMENT ENVELOPE CONTRACT LOST 
TO HARTFORD. 


William E. Curtis, writing in the Chicago Record- 
Herald under date of July 7, says that for thirty-three 
years the Government stamped envelopes have been made 
in Hartford by the same company, in the same shop; but 
now the work is to be undertaken by a new firm and the 
factory will be at Dayton, Ohio. Last March, when the 
bids were opened for the next four years, the Hartford 
Manufacturing Company found a competitor, called the 
Mercantile Corporation of New York, with a capital of 
$300,000, of which Myron C. Taylor is president and a Mr. 
Knapp secretary and treasurer. It is a new concern and 
was organized especially to get the envelope contract. The 
officers have no experience in the manufacture of envel- 
opes; the company has to create a new plant from the bot- 
tom, hire a force of experienced men wherever it can get 
them, and begin at the bottom. Its bid was $162,000 
lower than that of the Hartford company for the business 
of four years, a very slight difference considering the 
amount involved and the circumstances of the case, but the 
law requires that the work be given to the lowest bidder, 
and it has been obeyed by the postoffice authorities. 

Eight years ago there was a similar situation. A 
company was formed by “ Lou” Payn and other New York 
politicians expressly for the purpose of obtaining the 
envelope contract, which is supposed to be very profitable, 
and their bid was very much below that of the Hartford 
Manufacturing Company. The latter, through the sena- 
tors and representatives from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, convinced President McKinley and several mem- 
bers of his cabinet that it was bad policy to take the 
business away from a factory that had given perfect satis- 
faction and turn it over to men without the slightest expe- 
rience. Postmaster-General Gary insisted upon following 
the letter of. the law and giving the lowest bidders a chance, 
and because the President and his colleagues decided other- 
wise, he resigned. Charles Emory Smith, who was 
appointed in his place, after investigation, recommended 
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that the lowest bid be set aside and that the contract be 
renewed with the Hartford Manufacturing Company, 
which was done, and it has been printing stamped envel- 
opes ever since. It has also the contract for furnishing 
the “official envelopes” used by the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. That expired on July 1, but no 
new contract will be awarded because of some irregularity 
in the bids, and the matter is hung up for the present. 

The Hartford contract includes only stamped envelopes 
of the several sizes recognized by the regulations, and the 
company will print business cards of a return request up 
in the left-hand corner of the envelope as ordered. The 
amount of these envelopes used in the United States is 
enormous and the increase is almost incredible. In 1874, 
when the contract was first awarded to the Hartford com- 
pany, the average output was only 200,000 a day. During 
the current year the average has been 5,000,000 a day, six 
days in the week. 

In 1896 the total number of envelopes produced here 
was 670,000,000; in 1906 the total was 1,500,000,000, more 
than double in ten years. The normal increase since 1874 
has averaged about fourteen per cent a year. The factory 
has a capacity of 7,000,000 envelopes a day, cut, printed 
and packed in pasteboard boxes ready for shipment. With 
the invention of machinery the cost of making envelopes 
was reduced about fifty per cent during the first twenty 
or twenty-five years, but recently it has gone back again 
almost to the old figures on account of the high price of 
paper and labor, which has increased thirty per cent in 
the last four years. 

Stamped envelopes with business card or return request 
now cost $21.20 per thousand, which is $20 for the stamps 
and $1.20 for the envelopes and the printing. 

The work is all done by a single machine, managed by 
a young woman. There are 350 girls employed by the 
Hartford company, who do everything except cutting the 
forms, packing the envelopes for shipment and other heavy 
work, which requires about seventy-five men. The best 
quality of rag paper is required, and it is especially made 
at Holyoke for this contract. It comes in cases separated 
in reams, and about two carloads, or sixty thousand pounds, 
are used daily. When the cases are opened the men take 
out a ream at a time, five hundred sheets — put it in a cut- 
ting machine, and by the pressure of the foot cut five 
hundred blank forms at a time with a die. These blanks 
are put into racks and delivered at the machines as fast 
as they are needed. The machines were invented by a 
Hartford man thirty years ago. The patent has expired, 
so that anybody can use them, and the new Dayton com- 
pany will have that advantage. Each machine turns out 
about four thousand envelopes an hour. The blank forms 
pass through a bewildering mass of machinery and come 
out bearing the stamp and the return request, gummed, 
folded, counted and separated into packs of twenty-five 
ready to have bands fastened around them —all by one 
operation; and, in the meantime, the envelope is having a 
delightful ride upon an endless chain. The girl who runs 
the machine, having nothing to do but watch it, employs 
her time in placing paper bands around the envelopes and 
dropping them into boxes. The boxes are made in the 
house by mysterious machinery. A girl puts a piece of 
pasteboard in one end of a machine and a complete paper 
box comes out at the other, without saying a word. 

The envelope-making habit has been acquired by a good 
many people up in this part of the country. Eighty-five 
per cent of all the envelopes used in the United States are 
manufactured at Hartford, Springfield, Holyoke and other 
places in this vicinity. The Hartford factory has the larg- 
est capacity of any single establishment. Most of the stock 
is owned by Springfield people. 




















MACHINE COMPOSITION 
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The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

















BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 


Brass LAcCQUER.—A correspondent in Ohio asks: “Is 
there anything which will prevent the brass Linotype 
magazines tarnishing? I like to keep my machines bright 
and polished, but the brass discolors in a day or two after 
it is cleaned. I thought you would know if there was a 
preparation that would keep it bright.” Answer.— Brass 
can be lacquered after it is polished and it will not tarnish 
again soon. It can be purchased at many paint and var- 
nish stores, or can be made by dissolving transparent 
shellac in grain alcohol. A very thin solution should be 
used and applied with a soft camel’s-hair brush. The 
parts should be gone over but once, and that quickly, as 
the alcohol evaporates rapidly. 


DOUBLE-SLUG COMPOSITION.— J. A. P., Elmira, New 
York, writes: “I have seen some forty-em Linotype com- 
position which was so perfectly done that it was not pos- 
sible for the most critical observer to find where the break 
between the two slugs was. I have had some experience 
myself with this kind of work, but have never had very 
good results. Can you give me a few pointers?” Answer. 
—In the first place, see that the vise jaws are set so as 
to leave not the least overhang or indentation on the slug. 
The adjustments behind each jaw are for this purpose. 
Then have the trimming knives set so that the slug is 
trimmed perfectly parallel. Now you are ready for com- 
position. Avoid breaking at the end of words between the 
two parts of a line. If this precaution is not observed the 
spaces will produce a white line down the center which 
will be too regular and will catch the eye. Look to the 
spacing carefully. Do not wide-space one-half of the line 
and thin-space the second slug. Make the spacing in both 
halves of the line as nearly equal as possible. By follow- 
ing these directions you should be able to produce perfect 
double-slug work. 


MAGAZINES ON THE FLOoR.— G. H. B., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, writes: “I wish you would, through your valuable 
department, say something about the practice prevailing 
in some offices of standing extra magazines on the floor, 
leaning against the wall. In an office where I recently 
worked, the proprietor, despite my frequent appeals, 
refused to provide means for hanging up the magazines, 
and the result was that they were extremely foul. We 
never could get matrices to drop after changing magazines 
until the verge covers were raised and the mouth of the 
magazine was cleaned. The boy in sweeping up would 
raise a cloud of dust, of course, and the extra magazines 
standing around came in for their share. I quit the job 
more on account of this than anything else.” Answer.— 
Proprietors who neglect the ordinary precautions neces- 
sary with valuable machinery, and yet expect the maxi- 
mum output, are not exceptional. Cases are not unknown 
where operators were reprimanded for “ wasting time in 
cleaning the machine,” it being the idea of the boss that 
all such time was wasted. It should be borne in mind 
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that typesetting or composing machines are delicate and 
intricate pieces of machinery, which must be kept clean 
and in adjustment to properly perform their functions. 
A little time now and then devoted to the care of the 
mechanism will save many hours later if the work is neg- 
lected. As far as the magazines are concerned, this is one 
part of the Linotype which must be kept scrupulously 
clean. The matrices slide through the channels and drop 
by gravity, and unless the parts are smooth and clean the 
matrices will not respond to the touch of the keys. A 
simple and efficient support for extra magazines can be 
made by attaching a piece of %-inch gas piping to the 
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RECENT GRADUATES LINOTYPE DEPARTMENT INLAND PRINTER 
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wall, from which the magazines can be hung. The new 
quick-change magazines should be set in racks built for 
the purpose, a rack similar to that used for type cases 
being easily provided. By all means, keep them off the 
floor. 


REMOVING THE MeETAL-poT.— A Minnesota operator 
writes: “In attempting to remove the mouthpiece on my 
machine I had the bad luck to crack the crucible. It is 
not very bad, but I have ordered a new one, meanwhile 
keeping the old one plugged up with asbestos cement. As 
soon as the new one comes I will have to replace it. I 
have never done this before, and wish you would give me 
a few pointers beforehand.” Answer.—To remove the 
pot from the machine, which is necessary in replacing a 
crucible, turn the machine forward until the first elevator 
rests on the vise. Stop before the mold-disk comes for- 
ward. This is the proper position to have the machine 
when the vise is lowered to second position, which can 
now be done. You know the vise ordinarily rests, when 
it is lowered, against a pin in the frame of the machine 
below the controlling lever. To lower the vise to second 
position hold the vise with one hand and withdraw this 
pin toward the keyboard, meanwhile letting the vise down 
as far as it will go. It is a good plan to put a box or 
something under the vise now to support it. Remove the 
mold shield — that plate attached to the face-plate above 
the mold-disk. Disconnect the plunger and remove it. 
The burner likewise. Loosen only the front screws in the 
pot legs so as not to alter the adjustment, and if you have 
one of the newer machines, you will have to remove the 
shoes beneath the supporting rod before the pot can be 
lifted off. Raise the legs off the supporting rod and drop 
them down in front of it. You will need help in lifting 
out the pot. Lower the pot and draw it forward. Place 
it on the floor and remove the top cover and the liner 
beneath it. The pot can then be inverted and the crucible 
pushed out of the jacket from underneath. The asbestos 
packing can be used again if it is soaked in water and 
brought to the consistency of mortar. Line the jacket 


with the asbestos before inserting the crucible. Pack it in 
tightly and thoroughly beneath the throat and on top of 
the pot, and replace. 


THE “ LINOPHONE.”— The Printing Machinery Record, 
London, England, says: “ One is always glad to recognize 
enterprise when one meets it, and for this reason it gives 
one pleasure to refer to a remarkably smart piece of 
journalistic ingenuity, which has been brought about by 
the newest and perhaps most pushing of the motor papers, 
namely, the Automobile Owner. This magazine journal 
announces .that it has now succeeded in reproducing a 
great part.of its printed matter without a word of it 
being previously written or typed. Its copy is spoken by 
graphophone upon wax cylinders, and the latter are con- 
veyed to the printer and put into special graphophones 
coupled to the Linotype machines. Instead of having to 
pore over often illegible copy, the Linotype operator has 
the words conveyed to him directly by ear tubes. A foot 
pedal controls the run of the cylinder and enables the 
operator to stop the wording or repeat it at his desire.” 
In describing this latest piece of journalistic enterprise 
the Automobile Owner says: “In our present issue we 
have inaugurated a system for facilitating the production 
of our paper that we believe to be unique in journalism — 
a system which we believe will in time be imitated not 
merely in weekly publications, but in the great daily news- 
paper offices. A great part of the editorial portion of this 
paper has been produced without a word having been put 
on paper. To the best of our knowledge no printed matter 
has ever before been set, certainly not in this country, 
that has not first been written. Our innovation has been 
brought about by the use of graphophones. For some time 
past we have been using these machines in connection with 
the typewriter, the matter being dictated directly into the 
wax cylinders at odd moments and then handed on to the 
typist to transcribe. In this way it is found we can keep 
our typists continually employed and save the time occu- 





THE GRAPHOPHONE AND THE LINOTYPE, 


pied in dictation. This saving is approximately about two 
hours in three. This success suggested to us the possi- 
bility of applying the graphophone to the Linotype 
machine. There was some slight difficulty at first in 
accustoming the Linotype operators to the sound of the 
voice, but it soon passed, and during the last month we 
have had Columbia graphophones connected directly to 
three of the Linotype machines at the works of our print- 
ers, Messrs. Polsue, Ltd. These notes and certain other 
portions of the paper are the results. For the sake of 
those of our readers who are not acquainted with the 
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system, we may explain that the graphophones are driven 
off the ordinary electric-lighting circuit. The words are 
spoken through a short speaking-tube into the recorder of 
the machine, the said recorder having a cutting sapphire 
blade which reproduces the vibration upon specially long 
wax cylinders. On substituting the reproducer for the 
recorder and allowing the point of the former to travel 
over the part cut by the latter, the words are repeated in 
the usual way. Each cylinder will take about one thou- 
sand words on one surface, and can be shaved approxi- 
mately eighty times. The cost of the cylinder is eighteen 
pence — not very expensive for its capacity of eighty 
thousand words! In fact, it is considerably cheaper than 
paper if the latter is to be used for fairly bold writing. 
The machines have a pneumatic device attached, by means 
of which the cylinder only travels while the operator is 
actually speaking, so that there is no waste. The Auto- 
mobile Owner suggests the word ‘ Linophone’ for the new 
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Spa, Belgium. Filed September 22, 1903. 
1907. No. 854,095. 

Impression Device—F. H. Richards, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, assignor to American Typographic Corporation 
of New Jersey. Filed January 9, 1901. Issued June 4, 
1907. No. 855,731. 

Gas Governor.—C. W. Seaward, Malden, Massachu- 
setts, assignor to C. W. Seaward Company, Boston, Massa- 


Issued May 21, 





' chusetts. Filed February 26, 1906. Issued June 11, 1907. 


No. 856,815. 

Type Mold.—J. S. Bancroft, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Filed December 1, 1904. 
Issued June 25, 1907. No. 857,712. 

Type Mold.— E. A. Eschinger, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Filed December 10, 1904. 
Issued June 25, 1907. No. 857,728. 
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INDUSTRY. 
Mural Decoration Committee-room of the, Ministry, Dresden. By Prof. Otto Gussmann, Dresden. 


combination.” This may perhaps be an innovation in 
England, but is nothing new in this country. Grapho- 
phones have been employed to deliver “ copy ” to Linotype 
operators since the early days of Linotype composition in 
this country. They have been experimented with by a 
number of publishers, but we know of no one who has 
continued to use them for any protracted period. There 
are various objections to their use which have caused 
them to be relegated. It is not unusual in metropolitan 
daily papers here to have the telegraph operator located 
alongside a battery of “fudge” Linotype machines for 
late news, and in one office at least the Linotype operator 
took the Morse message as it came over the wire and 
translated it into “ fudge” Linotype slugs for late editions. 
Thus we can still go our cousins one better. 
RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Knife Block.—D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed March 5, 1907. Issued May 14, 1907. No. 
853,801. 

Typesetting and Distributing Machine.— Louis Lebrun, 


— Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


Unit Wheel Gear.—A. J. Benton, Washington, D. c. 
assignor to Lanston Monotype Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Filed November 14, 1905. Issued June 25, 
1907. No. 857,783. 

Perforated Paper Controller. Wilfred Bancroft, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, assignor to Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Filed October 25, 1906. Issued June 25, 1907. No. 
857,974. 

Mold Slide Lever.— R. M. Bedell, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed November 1, 1906. Issued June 25, 1907. No. 
858,141. 

Quick-change Magazine—T. S. Homans, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed June 22, 1906. Issued July 2, 1907. 
No. 858,513. 

Type-distributing Machine.— Alexander Dow, New 
York city, assignor to Dow Composing Machine Company, 
New York. Filed August 30, 1904. Issued July 2, 1907. 
No. 858,584. 
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Typesetting Machine.— Alexander Dow, New York 
city, assignor to Dow Composing Machine Company, New 
York. Filed November 18, 1904. Issued July 2, 1904. 
No. 858,585. 

Type-bar Blank. F. H. Richards, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, assignor to American Typographic Corporation 
of New Jersey. Filed November 23, 1900. Issued July 2, 
1907. No. 858,755. 

Type Bar.—F.. H. Richards, Hartford, Connecticut, 
assignor to American Typographic Corporation of New 
Jersey. Filed October 23, 1901. Issued July 2, 1907. No. 
858,756. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.— P. T. Dodge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed February 2, 1907. Issued July 2, 1907. 
No. 859,170. 

Impression Machine Matrix.— Richard Grieser, New 
York city, assignor to Pollard-Alling Manufacturing 
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THE PRINTING TRADES EXCHANGE AND 


MARKET. 


The Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades of the 
British Empire was inaugurated in June, 1898, with head- 
quarters at St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, Ludgate 
Circus, E. C., London, England. The Institute has issued 
a circular throughout the trade to manufacturers, agents 
and buyers, suggesting a Printing Trades Exchange and 
Market, the object being “to furnish a social and busi- 
ness center for employers and representative men em- 
ployed or interested in the various associated crafts; to 
aid, promote, assist, extend and encourage the study and 
practice of the art of printing and its kindred trades by 
periodical meetings, the reading of papers, debates, social 
evenings, ‘ at homes,’ etc. A benevolent fund and a court 
of arbitration have been established.” 

The circular is signed by C. J. Drummond and W. H. 
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Company, New York. Filed July 14, 1906. 
9, 1907. No. 859,214. 

Typesetter and Justifier.— August Schiepe, Berlin, 
Germany, assignor to Hugo Friedmann, Charlottenburg, 
Germany. Filed January 3, 1906. Issued July 9, 1907. 
No. 859,583. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed January 19, 1906. Issued July 9, 1907. 
No. 859,618. 

Ejector Blade— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed July 30, 1906. Issued July 9, 1907. No. 859,619. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype P. T. Dodge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed November 13, 1906. Issued July 9, 
1907. No. 859,647. 

Ejector Blade—F. P. Howard, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed July 18, 1904. Issued July 9, 1907. No. 859,661. 


Issued July 


By Prof. Otto Gussmann, Dresden. 
— Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


Burchell, joint honorary secretaries of the Institute, and 
is as follows: 

“Most of the staple trades of the United Kingdom 
possess central exchanges, which are a valuable means 
of personal intercommunication between the members 
for business purposes. To mention a few—the Stock 
Exchange, Corn Exchange, Wool Exchange, Hop Ex- 
change, Coal Exchange, Metal Exchange, Shipping 
Exchange, Cotton Exchange, Baltic Exchange, Estate 
Exchange, Leather Exchange, etc.— the daily and hourly 
value of all of which is so fully acknowledged as to need 
no comment. 

“For some considerable time past many members of 
The Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades of The 
British Empire have felt the urgent need of similar facil- 
ities for regular intercommunication, and the Council, 
after full consideration, now propose to establish a Print- 
ing Trades Exchange and Market at their headquarters, 
St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, E. C., right in the heart of ‘ Printerdom.’ 

“Tt is proposed that the new Exchange shall be held 
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every Wednesday from 12 to 4 o'clock, in the large hall 
of the Institute. The accommodation will be extended as 
the number of members increases. 

“Tt will be obvious to every business man that these 
regular weekly meetings and exchanges offer the best pos- 
sible means of arranging and regulating business and 
ascertaining the opinion of the trades on topics of current 
interest. 

“A central meeting place, such as this Exchange will 
offer, will bring together regularly members from all parts 
of the Kingdom and conduce to quick personal arrange- 
ment and settlement of business and business affairs such 
as would probably occupy days of valuable time had each 
individual member to interview those he wished to see at 
their various places of business. This will undoubtedly 
tend to a better understanding and appreciation of each 
other’s ideas and requirements, also to more profitable 





POSTER OF THE REMBRANDT JUBILEE, 


business — which are the primary objects of all such 
institutions as it is now proposed to inaugurate. 

“The Exchange will bring together under one roof, 
regularly every week throughout the year, buyers from all 
parts of the United Kingdom of machinery, type, inks, 
paper and other appliances and material required by the 
printing and allied trades and for secondhand as well as 
new goods, job lots, special lines, ete. 

“No industry — British, colonial or foreign—in any 
way connected with the printing trades will be excluded. 
“The Council of the Institute is, from tentative in- 
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quiries already made, fully confirmed in the opinion that 
the need of such an exchange is much felt and will be of 
equally assured use and value as has been experienced 
by other staple industries of the Empire. As the Ex- 
change gets into working order it will doubtless develop 
other useful features and justify its existence. 


STANDHOLDERS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 


“It is proposed to furnish numbered stands, with 
lock-up boxes, with name on front for correspondence, pa- 
pers, etc., for use of members at 2s 6d per week (£5.5 per 
annum, payable in advance) which will include the annual 
subscription to the Institute and the privileges of St. 
Bride Foundation. The Institute will be open daily for 
members to make business appointments. On Exchange 
days typewriting machines and operators will be avail- 
able for the use of members to expedite correspondence on 
the spot. 

“So far as may be practicable, the Council of the In- 
stitute propose to organize, on Exchange days, 


A SERIES OF EXHIBITS 


of the latest novelties, new inventions, specimens of fine 
printing, bookbinding, art and fancy stationery, etc., which 
will be useful in introducing up-to-date appliances, meth- 
ods and products without members having to spend so 
much time in traveling from place to place to seek them. 
The exchange of views and opinions on the goods shown 
at these exhibits can not fail to be of value to inventors, 
manufacturers and prospective buyers. 


AN INVITATION. 


“Employers, managers and representative men in all 
branches of the printing, paper, engraving, bookbinding, 
art and fancy stationery and sundries trades are invited 
to become members of The Institute of Printers and Kin- 
dred Trades. 

“ The Institute having now been established nine years, 
contains amongst its membership (spread over the King- 
dom) the most influential men connected with the various 
trades. 

CLASSIFIED REGISTER FOR BUYERS. 

“ A classified register for buyers will be kept, for ready 
reference, of the various trades. Manufacturers are in- 
vited to send catalogues, price-lists, also a complete list of 
their specialties, etc. 

INFORMATION BUREAU. 

“For the convenience of members unable to get to the 
Exchange regularly, there will be facilities for obtaining 
expert information connected with all branches of the 
trades. 

“The management of the Exchange will be vested in 
the Council of The Institute of Printers and Kindred 
Trades.” 





HOW TO MAKE A CURFEW. 


Every family should have a curfew which should posi- 
tively “ ring to-night,” and every night if needed. These 
curfews are inexpensive and can be home-made. Take a 
piece of siding two feet long and whittle one end down to 
a handle; then take child that needs the curfew and bend 
him over a barrel. Now take the piece of siding in the 
hand and use it for a clapper. Put it on hot. Divide the 
strokes evenly and see that none miss. Good for a boy or 
girl up to the age of sixteen and applications are war- 
ranted to cure the most pronounced case of street loafing 
that exists. The music the curfew makes is finer than 
singing “ Where is my wandering boy to-night? ” — Jdeal 
Power. 
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CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, ‘*THE POET SCOUT.”’ 


BY A. H. M. 
A 
§ 
y, 


N the way from Derry north, and not far from 
Malin Head on the extreme north coast of Ire- 
land, is a little village, so little indeed that it 
is not even mentioned in Lippincott’s “ Gazet- 
teer of the World.” I tried to find it there, as 

a: T was, and am, hazy as to the correct spelling 
of i tes name — Carndonough or Carndonach. Here Captain 

Jack Crawford, “the poet scout,” was born enough years 

ago to leave him somewhat grizzled as to hair, but just as 

active and alert as when he scampered barelegged over 
the bogs away from the task of “ footing turf.” Nature 
stamped “ Ulster ” strong upon Captain Jack. The high 
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CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, 
“The Poet Scout.” 


cheek-bones, keen gray eyes, and the slight flattening in 
pronouncing certain words, prove him a son of that race 
which out of the smallest opportunities has proved itself 
the peer of the most favored of providence. 

Whisky was the weakness of Crawford’s father, as it 
has been of many a good man before and since. Drink 
and prosperity do not travel hand in hand, so the father 
came to America, arranging for the family to follow. But 
when the family followed, as arranged, it was to find that 
the father had enlisted and “ gone to the front,” for the 
great war had broken out. The elder Crawford did his 
duty as a brave soldier. -He was killed in action. 

Young Crawford secured a job as breaker-boy in the 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, and helped his mother in her 
straitened circumstances all he could. He earned, or 
rather he was paid, $1.75 a week. He tried to improve 
his opportunities by getting another job, and by some 
ingenuity, after going through several experiences, was 
able to pass himself off as a miner, for a time — until 
his mother found it out. Then he had to quit. The brief 
time of idleness gave opportunity for the military fever 
of that period of excitement to seize him, and it carried 
him away —as it had done his father before him. He 
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went with a crowd of other youngsters to the front and 
was badly wounded at Spottsylvania. He could neither 
read nor write, but while in hospital the good sisters 
taught him the mysteries of the written word. Captain 
Jack can not be said, therefore, to be self-taught. The 
good sisters, however, were his first teachers. “I never 
went to school but four days in my life,’ Captain Jack 
says, “and I got licked every time I went.” 

A native good humor and love of companionship made 
him popular in camp among his fellow soldiers, and the 
scenes and.incidents of those stirring days stimulated his 
love for narration. 

His mother sickened and died. On her deathbed she 
made the boy promise never to even know the taste of 
liquor. That solemn promise he has never broken. 

After the war he made his way west, and again proved 
the saying true that a man from the Irish “ Black North ” 
can make his way anywhere: he gained a high repute as a 
plainsman and scout, Indian fighter, trapper, and all the 
rest of the things romantic and fearsome of the early 
West. Mark Twain says, regarding his own personal 
habits, that he will sit up as long as he can find any one 
to sit up with him, and Captain Jack will talk as long as 
he can get any one to listen. He makes no pretense to 
literary finish in any of his stories, verses or songs. But 
he does stir the emotions of his audiences, and the testi- 
monies of many eminent men and women attest that fact. 
He wears his hair long, according to the traditional fashion 
of the Wild West. He says that this came about from the 
facts that means of cutting hair being small, it was 
usually raised, and besides, the Indians had no respect 
for a man who cut his hair. 

Captain Jack is one of the most optimistic of optimists, 
and is always just going somewhere or coming from some- 
where. He is in demand. Brightness and cheeriness is 
always in demand, and so he finds that his stories and 
songs of that vanished past in which he played no small 
part never fall coldly upon the ears of the audiences 
which throng to meet him, whether in the North, East, 
West or South. 

A specimen of his verse is appended: 


A PEEP AT THE PAST. 


I would rather dress in sackcloth 
With my passions in control 
Than to stand around in broadcloth 
With but ashes in my soul. 

For I never was more happy 
In my life, that I recall, 
Than the time I wore a gunny 

And I had no shoes at all. 


And I’d give a great big dollar, 
Which is quite a bit for me, 
Just to see my old Glengarry 
And the patches on each knee. 
And I’d laugh to see the picture 
In the column labeled Wants, 
Like a little window shutter 
On the bosom of my pants. 


Oh, of course I know you’re laughing, 
But my eyes are in the swim, 
So I scarce can see the paper 
And the writing’s sort of dim, 
While I’m thinking of another 
That is numbered with the dead 
And who always did the patching 
After I had gone to bed. 


And it’s her that keeps me human 
When the troubled waters roll; 
And her tears keep irrigating 
Little blossoms in my soul. 
And whenever I get ego — 
As I’m getting more refined, 
I think of dear old mother 
And the patches left behind. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 

LUMINOUS PRINTING-INK (48).—“ We would like to 
know where we can procure a luminous printing-ink for 
use on a line of advertising specialties. We have made a 
number of inquiries, but have not been able to learn any- 
thing definite about where it can be obtained or the manner 
of using it.” Answer.—A luminous printing-ink is made 
by Sigmund Ullman, New York, of whom it may be 
obtained with full directions as to its application and use 
for advertising specialties. The base of this ink, like most 
luminous paints on the market, is luminous calcium sul- 
phide. It has the property of storing light when exposed 
to natural or artificial light. It may be had in several 
colors. This preparation of ink has not come into general 
use, the field for its application being as yet somewhat 
limited. 

WoRKING UP OF COLUMN RULES (49).— “ We enclose 
herewith a copy of a newspaper which we get out, and with 
which we have invariably the same trouble, namely, the 
column rules continually work up, and our pressman can 
not overcome the difficulty. The straight matter is Lino- 
type. Can you suggest anything so that the rules will stay 
low and not punch through the paper? Is it the fault in 
locking up, or have the Linotype slugs a tendency to force 
the rules up? We have been using two-point brass rules; 
would six-point column rules do away with this trouble? ” 
Answer.— Troubles caused by working up of column rules 
and cutting through the stock are not usually the fault of 
the lock-up, although if the “ squeeze” is made light on 
the side quoins and strong on the quoins at the foot of the 
form it tends to minimize the trouble, but does not entirely 
correct it. The trouble is caused by the slugs, and the 
remedy lies in using the special column rules made to go 
with Linotype slugs, which are one point thicker at the 
bottom than at the top. They may be procured from the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

SPRAYING OF INK (45).— “ We make a specialty of imi- 
tation letters and have been working on a purple ink to use 
in our work. The ink at present is perfect as to color, but 
has a peculiar tendency to spray all over the pressroom 
when running. I am enclosing a sheet of paper which was 
lying ten feet from the press with ink on, and if you will 
examine it closely you will find it full of tiny purple dots. 
I have never seen anything like it before and after being 
forced to give up, I decided to get your idea as to the cause 
and the possible remedy.” Answer.— The spraying of ink 
in the process of printing may be due to several ‘causes: 
speed of press and “stringiness” or viscosity of the 
gummy vehicle. The capillary action due to this property 
of the vehicle causes minute globules of ink to float about 
and cover the feeder, press and everything adjacent, as if 
the fine spray had been ejected from an atomizer. Glycerin 
added to ink in small quantities tends to reduce the 
“stringiness.” Some pressmen add alum water —a satu- 
rated solution. The addition of magnesia also tends 
toward a reduction of the capillary action of the vehicle, 
but reduces the copying properties of the ink, which may be 
a drawback to its use. The trouble referred to occurs also 








with other inks when used thin and carrying full color, but 
the globules do not travel any distance, so the action is con- 
fined to a limited area near the rollers in the press. 

PRESS NEEDS OVERHAULING (33).— “ We have a 
drum cylinder, 19 by 24, with which we have had some 
trouble. The press has been in use for about fifteen years, 





‘ but is in good condition, with the exception of the cylinder 


bearers. These are worn uneven, which makes it impos- 
sible to adjust the cylinder so that it will rest on the bed 
bearers all the way over the impression. The trouble is 
that it ‘beats’ in on the margins, caused, I think, by the 
condition of the cylinder bearers. Can this be remedied 
in any way? Will you also kindly inform me if the ordi- 
nary drop guides can be adjusted close enough for three- 
color processwork, and if so, how, or if it is necessary to 
have a press with the extra drop fingers, as the modern 
presses have, for this work. I am in doubt in regard to 
this point and would like your advice on it.” Answer.— 
See answer to No. 28 respecting adjustment of cylinder 
on bearers. The use of the ordinary drop guides on three- 
color work will depend on several things: the speed at 
which the press is run; condition of press as regards 
register rack, etc. The addition of drop fingers should 
make the work more accurate, providing the feedboard is 
not too rickety, due to long use. An old press may be 
overhauled and made to do good service with the addition 
of the required new parts to insure more perfect register. 


A YIELDING BASE (46).— “I am sending you a vignet- 
ted half-tone cut which caused considerable loss of time 
and temper while running off a form of an automobile 
catalogue. It was the only vignetted cut in the form, and 
being one of strong contrasts, had a good firm four-ply cut 
overlay, which brought out the various tones very nicely. 
The vignetted edges showed soft and blended well into the 
stock for a few thousand impressions, then the edges began 
to get harsh and look badly. This necessitated the 
remounting of cut several times, and as a consequence, the 
cut overlay had to be removed and replaced several times 
to make it register with the cut. I can readily see now how 
a solid base, as recommended in the June INLAND PRINTER, 
would have cost less than the yielding wood base. The 
article in the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER on this 
very subject was timely and very clearly handled.” 
Answer.— The surface of the cut when tested with a 
straight-edge showed a slight compression, which amounted 
to .0041 inch when measured; the height of cut on edges 
was .920 inch, while the center or solid part measured but 
.9169 inch. The edge of the cut was above normal height, 
the center, or part where the greatest pressure was 
received, being below normal. Had a firmer base been 
used, there would have been little or no yielding, and as a 
consequence, no stoppages on account of harsh edges 
showing. 


PRINTING HALF-TONE Cut ON RouGH Stock (44).— “I 
have figured on a job to be printed on cream wove antique- 
finish book paper. The work is to be finished equal to copy, 
which was executed in the East. The part of the job I feel 
unable to equal is the printing of the oval half-tone por- 
trait, which is of a fine screen. Some trial proofs with a 
half-tone cut on this stock show that there is something 
lacking in the way I have handled the mechanical part of 
the work, as the results are not at all satisfactory. I there- 
fore appeal to you for assistance, and would like to know 
how to do this part of the job. The letterpress part of the 
work I am well able to handle.” Answer.— The printing 
on soft paper with a half-tone cut of any screen would be a 
difficult matter, unless a suitable ground was prepared for 
the impression by crushing out the fibers with extreme pres- 
sure. Sometimes a ground is laid on at the same time with 
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varnish. The procedure would be to send an impression of 
the cut to a maker of half-tone cuts and have an oval made 
of zine of the same size, mounted on a metal base. This 
would cost about 15 cents per square. This oval may be 
locked in the chase of a platen press and registered in posi- 
tion on the page with ink. Then when ready to run remove 
the rollers. The tympan should consist of but one or two 
sheets of hard manila, and as much impression should be 
given as the press will-stand. This may be accomplished 
by using several sheets of stencil brass under the tympan. 
The press should be run as slow as it will.go and yet pull 
over. This process compresses the stock and gives a fairly 
firm ground for the half-tone cut, which should be printed 
as soon afterward as is practicable. The ink should not be 
“tacky,” as the stock will not stand much pull. Frequent 
washing out of the cut will insure a clean, sharp print. 


A Goop HALF-TONE INK (47).—“ Having a job of 
presswork on hand I would like to know what brand or 
number of ink is used to print THE INLAND PRINTER; also 
if it is used as you get it from the manufacturer -— that is, 
without any mixing by the pressman. I would also like a 
hand cut and a zine overlay — one that has been used pre- 
ferred. What is a good drier for job ink?” Answer.— 
The black ink used to print THE INLAND PRINTER is what 
is known as a “ good half-tone black.” When received 
from the makers it is a “ short,” heavy-bodied ink and is 
reduced by the pressman as conditions may require. This ink 
may be procured from any maker of black and colored inks. 
If ink is required for a special “ out-of-the-ordinary ” job 
or line of work, it would be well to consult with your ink- 
maker, submitting samples of stock and giving such infor- 
mation as will guide him in furnishing the quality and 
quantity of ink required. Printers very often neglect this 
part of the detail in estimating on some new work, and 
find that they either have ordered an unsuitable grade of 
ink, or possibly in quantities in excess of what is required, 
thereby increasing the cost of producing the work in ques- 
tion much above the amount figured. A case of this kind 
occurred where a printer had an order for one hundred 
thousand labels for tomato cans, this being his first order 
for that class of work. He was unable to judge, even 
approximately, the amount of ink required for the job, and 
he took the figures furnished by the pressman. When the 
work was finished he found he had used but one-third of 
the special blue, and about one-half of the red. Additional 
yellow had been ordered previous to completion of the run, 
leaving a small amount on hand. The special black used 
was ordered only slightly in excess of the amount required, 
so the error in that respect was slight. Had this printer 
availed himself of the assistance of his inkmaker in this 
regard, he would possibly have made a more accurate esti- 
mate. The driers furnished by the makers of inks will be 
suitable for the various grades of inks. All that is 
required is the proper admixture, using judgment in this 
respect. Most job inks are made so that they require no 
“doping” whatever. Of course conditions arise which 
pressmen must meet, and in such cases “ doping” may be 
excused. 


A METHOD FOR ATTACHING CUT AND SHEET OVERLAYS 
(50).— “ Please advise me of a correct method for apply- 
ing cut overlays and ‘ spot-up’ sheets to the cylinder of a 
press and get form and overlay to register perfectly.” 
Answer.— There are a number of different means employed 
in attaching cut and sheet overlays to the tympan or tem- 
porary packing of a cylinder. The method herein described 
is one that can be relied upon, and is in general use. The 
preliminary work is to prepare the tympan for the cylin- 
der, which consists of two pieces of manila (one for top 
draw and the other for cut and sheet overlay support) and 
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sufficient book or print paper according to the requirements 
of the job. The amount used should make the tympan 
about one or two thicknesses of paper in excess of the 
height of cylinder bearers. This is to compensate for the 
amount of compression that takes place during an ordi- 
nary run. The tympan sheets and draw are attached in 
the usual manner by pasting under the clamp, the draw 
being made taut by the reel. The second piece of manila, 
which is to be the support of the cut and sheet overlays, 
is now attached to the cylinder by pasting under the clamps 
and at the back end. This piece is not to be attached to 
the reel, and must be free from wrinkles and “ bagginess.” 
Now level up form and register sheet. Then pull an 
impression on a sheet of the same kind of stock that is used 
to make up the tympan. This is to be the “ mark-out ” 
sheet; and before press comes to a stop, pull an impression 
also on the manila sheet which has been pasted over draw- 
sheet. While work on the “ mark-out ” sheet is progressing 
the pricking of the manila sheet may be carried on, using a 
bodkin, punch or knife — preferably a small punch. Make 
punctures through the top sheet, outside the printing edge 
of form, so that it will show plainly on the bottom draw- 
sheet. Make at least two holes or punctures for each sec- 
tion in which the sheet is to be subsequently divided. Then 
detach the manila sheet from the top or draw sheet and 
divide it into sections of two or four pages each, according 
to the size of the pages. The cut overlays may now be 
attached to the manila support, registering them accu- 
rately with the impression and pasting securely in place. 
The “ mark-out ” sheet when finished is also divided into 
small sections for convenience in handling, and they are 
then registered and attached to the manila support. The 
sections of the manila sheet may now be attaehed securely 
to the bottom draw-sheet, which holds the permanent hard 
packing boards in place. The pressman is guided in 
attaching these sections in place by the punctures made 
through to the bottom sheet from the impression taken on 
the support sheet previously mentioned. The accuracy of 
register between the overlay and form now depends on the 
care exercised by the pressman in matching these perfora- 
tions — the method is exactness itself when care is taken. 
Of course when a sheet overlay is attached, one sheet is 
removed from the tympan. This explains why the same 
grade of stock should be used for “ mark-out” sheets and 
tympan. The additional sheet overlay which may be added 
to complete the make-ready is attached on the top of the 
first one, and of course a sheet of the tympan is withdrawn 
for each sheet of overlay that is added. The structure of 
the tympan consists, then, of (1) manila top or draw- 
sheet; (2) sufficient book or news paper, as described 
above; (3) the second sheet overlay; (4) the first sheet 
overlay; (5) the cut overlay; (6) the manila support for 
cut and the sheet overlays; (7) the bottom draw-sheet, to 
which the manila support is attached with paste; (8) the 
permanent hard packing board or boards, as the press may 
require. After the make-ready is completed, the manila 
top sheet is drawn tightly over the tympan. It may then 
be sponged off quickly and then drawn up tighter. In dry- 
ing out — which takes but a short time — it will shrink 
tightly over the tympan and hold the sheet and cut overlay 
securely in place, preventing any shifting during run. The 
tympan should then be oiled, and if the run is a long one, 
possibly another sheet overlay will be required; this one 
to be “ spotted up ” with tissue, the parts seeming to have 
gained impression being dropped, and such parts as require 
further strengthening being “ spotted up.” This last over- 
lay is not to be attached until the run has continued for at 
least half a day; then the compression in tympan has 
about reached a stationary point and will not increase 
sufficiently to make any appreciable difference. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


HE eleventh annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Assoeiation of Photoengravers was held 
in Washington, D. C., June 24 and 25. About 
seventy-five delegates were present and a num- 
ber of visitors. 

The International Association of Photo- 
engravers was Officially born at Buffalo in October, 1897, 
though previous to this there was a meeting in St. Louis in 
May of the same year. At this meeting a national com- 
mittee was selected to promote the plans for calling a 
national meeting. This committee made arrangements for 
holding the first convention at Nashville, Tennessee, in 
October, 1897, but on account of yellow fever in the South 
the location was changed to Buffalo, New York. 

The first convention was called to order by Chairman 
Tenney, at the Tift House, Buffalo, October 6, 1897, with 
fifty-nine delegates present, representing twenty cities, and 
the first officers were elected at this meeting, as follows: 
Ward M. Tenney, of Boston, president; Samuel R. Mason, 
of Cleveland, secretary, and Alfred Bersbach, of Chicago, 
treasurer. 

The following years conventions were held at Brighton 
Beach, New York; Put-in-Bay Island, Ohio; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Buffalo, New York; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; St. Louis, Missouri; Buffalo 
again in 1905, and in Detroit, Michigan, in 1906. 

The past year having been one of unusual business 
prosperity, interest in the association has not been up to 
the required standard, and it is perhaps timely to say to 
the members that the self-inquiry suggested by some of the 
men who have devoted time and means to the betterment 
of the trade should be applied, namely: “If all the photo- 
engravers were to do just as I do, what kind of an associa- 
tion would we have?” The association is potent for good. 
Let the man who sits back and says, “ When you fellows 
show me what good it is I will come in and help,” let him 
realize that when that time comes his help will not be 
required. A little more kindliness, an appreciation of the 
value and importance of organized effort, a comprehension 
of the vast influence the organization can effect in estab- 
lishing trade ethics, will do more good directly and indi- 
rectly for bettering conditions all around than years of 
fault-finding and grumbling. 

The convention was held at Raucher’s. The officers of 
the association present were, President L. B. Folsom, of 
Boston; Vice-President L. F. Eaton, of Detroit; Secretary 
H. C. C. Stiles, of the Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, 
of Washington, D. C., and Treasurer E. A. Le Gros, of 
Chicago. 

The convention was opened by L. B. Folsom, of Boston, 
president of the association, who in an address explained 
the purpose of the convention and reviewed at some length 
the progress made by the association during the past year. 

The morning session was taken up principally with the 
reading of reports. 

L. H. Bissell, president of the Bissell College of Photo- 
engraving, Effingham, Illinois, in his address brought out 
the fact that during the coming year, instead of teaching 
students in all branches they will specialize in one branch, 
the more popular branches being half-tone and line operat- 
ing, copper and zine etching and finishing. He also 
reported that at the present time they had calls for over 
one hundred workmen in the different branches if they 
could furnish them. 

Mr. George Benedict, president of the Globe Engraving 
Company, Chicago, reported that his son had taken a 
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course in operating some two years ago and was doing fine 
work in his plant. 

Mr. Van Alstine, of the Peninsular Engraving Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Michigan, also reported that they had 
employed several of the students during the last three 
years and were well satisfied with them. 

Mr. Manshausen, of the firm of Clegg-Goesner-McFee 


_ Company, Cincinnati, and Mr. Joseph L. Megrue, manager 


of H. W. Weisbrodt Engraving Company, of Cincinnati, 
also gave a good report of a number of students who were 
employed in their respective plants. 

This institution has been endorsed by the International 
Association of Photoengravers, and the advisory board for 
the coming year is: Lon Sanders, president Sanders 
Engraving Company, St. Louis, Missouri; George Bene- 
dict, Globe Engraving and Electrotype Company, Chicago; 
Mr. Manshausen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary H. H. C. Stiles, of Washington, D. C., sub- 
mitted his annual report and gave a detailed account of the 
efforts which resulted in giving the trade denatured alcohol 
of proper quality, so that it may be used to advantage by 
photoengravers. The report of the treasurer, E. A. Le 
Gros, of Chicago, showed the association to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

The following were elected members of the associa- 
tion: Mortimer Company, of Montreal, Canada; Peerless 
Engraving Company, of New York; Atlantic Engraving 
Company, of Norfolk; Phototype Company, of Philadel- 
phia; Standard Engraving Company, of Philadelphia; 
Alabama Engraving Company, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Terry Engraving Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Undoubtedly the subject of the most vital interest to 
the well-being of the engraving trade is the method of 
making charges. The reform of the present methods has 
been worked for by Mr. George H. Benedict with an energy 
and convincing logic which, it is safe to say, is unpar- 
alleled in the history of the art. In substantiation of this 
view the synopsis of Mr. Benedict’s address is prefaced by 
quotations from recent articles in the American Printer 
and the Progressive Printer. In its July issue, under the 
title “ The Photoengravers’ Hocus-Pocus,” the Progressive 
Printer says: 

“ Every age has had its jugglers and its worshipers of 
their incantations. The wisest of men have paid to be 
tricked and fooled by illusionists and applauded their cun- 
ning. Delusion was the drink of the gods and cups were 
hung under the fountains of nectar to catch the inspiring 
fluid. 

“But hocus-pocus has survived the days of early inven- 
tion for deceptive entertainment and has its exemplifica- 
tion and idolatry in the photoengravers’ square-inch rate 
for half-tones, a phantasm in real business. 

“Tt must have been the early witches and conjurers 
who suggested selling half-tones by the square inch, 
regardless of size, with a minimum charge, for with all its 
iniquities and inconsistencies it is a hoodoo that photo- 
engravers seem unable to break away from. 

“The fundamental reasons for the square-inch rate 
being unfair are: the great variance in the cost of pro- 
ducing the different sizes of half-tones, and that this 
wrong system of charging makes the minimum charge very 
often below the actual cost of production, while the exces- 
sive profit on large cuts has lowered the all-around average 
rate to where there is little money in the business, because 
of dividing the profit on large cuts with the buyers of 
small cuts. All of these might be summed up in the one 
direct and comprehensive reason that the square-inch 
charge for cuts does not, in the majority of cases, repre- 
sent their producing cost, but is either far above or 
below it. 
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“A very considerable majority of the photoengravers 
realize the truth of these statements, admit the facts, and 
would welcome a change, but have no satisfactory definite 
ideas of how to go about it, or just what might come of 
heroic measures for reform. But every reform has a 
beginning, usually with few advocates, yet, if founded on 
true merit, believers increase until the converts become a 
majority. It has been shown that if an opinion be wrong, 
reasonable time will destroy its force and remove its 
effects, and it has been also proven that in all ages efforts 
to disprove old and advance new theories. have been ridi- 
culed and the reformers reviled. History is replete with 
instances of discoverers, inventors and reformers who 
were looked upon by the people of their time as cranks and 
heretics, but whose memories are now greatly honored. 

“Tt should not require an illuminated doctor to light 
the photoengravers away from the fallacy of the square- 
inch rate, into what practical demonstration is daily show- 
ing to be more profitable as well as more equitable, but 
they would follow some such a mysterious leader, perhaps, 
into the tall grass. One of their own, however, Mr. George 
H. Benedict, a practical man of the craft, who has given 
serious continued thought to the subject in all its phases 
and kept comprehensive actual records, has for several 
years given his deductions publicity for the benefit of the 
trade at large, and has urged with reasonable persistency 
the adoption of a scale which would render the square- 
inch habit inoperative and obsolete. 

“Tt would not be true to say that no headway has been 
made under his agitation, because, while the square-inch 
rate still governs the price of half-tones, Mr. Benedict’s 
business philosophy on the subject is sticking in the gray 
matter of a great many photoengravers and ought to come 
out at the next annual oozing. 

“The photoengravers will hold their next annual conven- 
tion June 24 and 25, at Washington, D. C., and Mr. Bene- 
dict will probably be there to again present his array of 
indisputable figures, and ask the convention to express the 
sense of its convictions by voting against the continuation 
of the square-inch rate. Inasmuch as the square-inch 
rate system of measuring and charging for half-tones does 
not take care of the true shop costs, and is, therefore, not 
applicable to the business, it ought to be supplanted by a 
more competent system that will more fully and fairly 
cover all contingencies. 

“Mr. Benedict’s efforts in this direction have been intel- 
ligent and what he submits is entirely practical, would be of 
broad benefit, and ought to be favorably acted on by the 
convention at Washington, the fountain-head of good legis- 
lation. It is a reform that must come, and, it would seem, 
the sooner the better for the trade.” 

In an editorial note the American Printer for July 
says: 

“The only way to make money in the engraving — or 
any other — business, is to sell for more than cost — cost 
considering all the items that enter into it. Recently the 
Globe Engraving and Electrotype Company, of Chicago, 
issued a new scale of prices for half-tones, zine etchings 
and electrotypes, raised to meet the present conditions of 
advanced cost of materials. In a card from Mr. Benedict 
he says: 

“*We have found that our 8 by 10 half-tones cost us 
5% cents per square inch. Our ten-inch half-tones cost us 
11 cents per square inch. These are average shop costs — 
nothing added. We can make one hundred per cent on 8 by 
10’s at 11 cents per square inch. To make one hundred 
per cent on minimums we must charge $2.20 each. The 
square-inch rate is the curse of photoengraving. We hope 
to kill it — and will —in time. If you want an argument 
on this matter you can have it — at the convention.’ ” 


The following circular was distributed by Mr. Benedict 
at the convention: 


THE CURSE OF PHOTOENGRAVING IS THE SQUARE-INCH RATE. 
How WE Lose: 


It costs us $10 per day per camera for operating expense — to get and 
care for orders. 
It costs us $15 per day per camera for the labor of the crew of eight to 
ten men. 
It costs us 314 cents per square inch for the material used in making 
half-tones. 
We average twenty minimum half-tones per day per camera. 
It costs us $10.00 for operating expense. 
15.00 for labor. 
7.00 for material. 





Total cost, $32.00 or $1.60 each. 
More than half the half-tones we make are minimums. 


How WE P.ay EVEN: 


The half-tones we make average 1614 square inches. 
We average fifteen half-tones per day per camera — average day’s output, 
248 square inches. 
It costs us $10.00 for operating expense. 
15.00 for labor. 
8.68 for material. 





Total cost, $33.68 or 13 3-5 cents per square inch. 
On half-tones smaller than average we lose; on half-tones larger than 
average we make good. 
How WE MAKE Goon: 


We can make ten 8 by 10 half-tones per day per camera. 
It costs us $10.00 for operating expense. 

15.00 for labor. 

28.00 for material. 





Total cost, $53.00 or 6% cents per square inch. 
We make very few 8 by 10 half-tones. 


The only way to correct a wrong theory is to offer one that is as nearly 
right as you can make it. 





A SCALE OF PRICES 


that will afford an equal profit on cuts of any size must be based on a fixed 
charge of $1.50, plus 10 cents per square inch for half-tones, and 75 cents, 
plus 5 cents per square inch, for zine etchings. 


Following is a brief report of Mr. Benedict’s address: 
“At the first convention of the photoengravers of the 


‘United States, at Buffalo, I think it was ten years ago, in 


connection with the talk on prices it was agreed that the 
cost of small cuts was very much more in proportion than 
large cuts, and that it was ridiculous to sell half-tones by 
the square — as if there was no more to making a half- 
tone than to a job of plastering or house-painting. 

“ Notwithstanding the unanimity of opinion that the 
square-inch rate was the curse of the craft, a square-inch 
schedule was later adopted by each local association. 

“Two or three years later the executive committee of 
the association, at a meeting in Cincinnati, agreed on a 
sliding scale based on a fixed charge of $1 plus 10 cents 
per square inch. The scale was engraved, printed and pre- 
sented for adoption at the next convention, but nothing 
came of it. 

“It was evident then that photoengravers, like the rest 
of mankind, were more or less slaves— to tradition, to 
custom, to habit. They were afraid to change from an old 
and admitted wrong method to a new and theoretically 
right method. 

“ We come together annually with a view of improving 
conditions and correcting abuses. The greatest need for 
improvement is in the price we get for our product. The 
greatest abuse is the abuse we inflict on ourselves by con- 
tinuing to adhere to a square-inch rate after we have 
unanimously declared it to be a ridiculous plan of estimat- 
ing the value of our work. 
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“Ts there any other business that is cursed with and 
clings to a system so idiotic? 

“ Logically, the best and only way to correct a wrong 
theory is to adopt one that is as nearly right as our intel- 
ligence can make it. 

“We have again assembled in convention with a hope 
that something may happen that will be for the good of 


the craft. No action we can take will equal the good that | 


will be done if the association declares for a consistent 
scale of prices, and backs its resolution up with a campaign 
of education among the photoengravers that are not here. 

“ Considering the advance in the cost of everything we 
buy, now is the time to consider how we can get better 
prices for our products, and incidentally establish a sched- 
ule of prices that will be consistent, satisfactory and per- 
manent. 

“Gentlemen, shall we do it now, or shall we wait 
another year, or another ten years?” 

On Tuesday morning the following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: H.C. C. Stiles, Washington, presi- 
dent; F. J. Beygeh, Minneapolis, vice-president; William 
Doran, Boston, secretary; John C. Bragdon, Pittsburg, 
treasurer. 

Members of the association and ladies accompanying 
them visited the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the 


_ afternoon, and in the evening took part in a joint banquet 


given by the International Association of Photoengravers 
and National Electrotypers’ Association at the Grafton 
Hotel. 

The banquet was in every detail a success. Harry C. 
C. Stiles, the newly elected president, acted as toastmaster, 
and in this capacity took all the honors. His introduction 
of the speakers was cleverly done and made it clear that 
he was just the right man in the right place. 

The first speech of the evening was from Robert M. 
Harper, president of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, who informed the delegates that Washington was 
the seventeenth city of the country in point of capital 
invested by manufacturers. 

The speech of the evening, however, which was brief 
and to the point and was listened to with marked attention 
by the delegates was that of Charles A. Stillings, Public 
Printer. 

The Public Printer made no preparation for the occa- 
sion, but indulged in a short talk on the work that is being 
done in Uncle Sam’s big printing-office. 

The Public Printer’s résumé of the reorganization of 
the several divisions of the Government Printing-office 
was very interesting. He told of the introduction of a 
system in the big print-shop which has for its object the 
arranging of the divisions in sequence so that when the 
raw material—copy received from Congress and the 
departments — was started at one end, it came out at the 
other a finished or manufactured product. 

The Public Printer said he was well aware of the dif- 
ficult undertaking when he accepted the commission from 
the President, and before starting in on his scheme of 
reorganization he gave several months’ hard study famil- 
iarizing himself with the details of the office. Speaking of 
his assistants, he said that he selected them from the 
latent talent in the office and that he had made no mistake 
in those he had picked for the responsible heads of the 
several divisions in the office. 

At first, he said, he met many obstacles to any change 
from the method of doing business that had grown up in 
the past, and it required heroic treatment to amend it to 
new and simpler ways. The Public Printer explained 
briefly the operations of the cost and audit system, to 
introduce which he had secured from Congress the neces- 
sary legislation. 
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This system, he said, was progressing slowly but surely, 
and when finally installed it would enable the Public 
Printer to tell at any moment in what division a job was, 
its condition, the cost of labor and material, and the sys- 
tem would place the responsibility for any mistake, error, 
or delay just where it belonged. 

The Public Printer said it was his aim to bring the 
Government Printing-office to that stage of proficiency and 
improvement so that it might ultimately be to the printers 
of the United States what the Agricultural Department is 
to the farmers. Instead of the Public Printer sending out 
representatives to inspect private plants to secure informa- 
tion regarding methods and machinery, it was his aim to 
make it possible for the printers and bookbinders of the 
country to visit the Government Printing-office for the 
examination of modern machinery and methods used in 
the development and operation of the printing and book- 
binding arts, and allied industries. While the Government 
Printing-office is now the largest printery in the world it 
was his desire, he said, that it might be made the model 
printing-office not only of the United States, but of the 
world. His brief talk was greeted with pronounced 
approval from the delegates and they showed by their 
applause that the Public Printer had struck the popular 
key-note. At the conclusion of the banquet the delegates 
came forward and warmly greeted the speaker. 

The other speakers were J. Clyde Oswald, editor of the 
American Printer; George H. Benedict, introduced as the 
father of the business in Chicago; William J. Lawrence, 
representative of the supply men, also from Chicago; J. 
H. Ferguson, of New York, representative of the craft of 
electrotypers, and Max Levy, who gave a humorous 
description of the convention and of Public Printer Still- 
ings, a la Mr. Dooley. 

The speaking of the evening closed when W. H. Hoff- 
man, of Savannah, Georgia, arose and proposed a rising 
vote of thanks to H. C. C. Stiles and his fellow laborers of 
Washington, who had made the meeting from beginning to 
end a complete success. 

Toastmaster Stiles announced the program for the 
journey to Norfolk and the Jamestown Exposition, and the 
convention closed amid mutual handshaking and congratu- 
lation upon the harmony and accomplishment of the 
meeting. 

One of the enjoyable features of the banquet was the 
presentation to each member and guest of appropriate 
souvenirs by the supply men in attendance upon the con- 
vention. There were card-holders, pocketbooks, desk port- 
folios, and numerous small reminders of the occasion, all 
highly praised by the recipients. 

The menu card was of special appropriateness. It was 
a reproduction of a photoengraving form, bearing the 
viands, locked in a chase, just ready to go on the press. 
The menu was the souvenir presented by the Maurice 
Joyce Engraving Company, of Washington. 





RUNS ‘* AD’? FOR ETERNAL LIFE. 

Rev. A. S. Phelps, pastor of the M. E. Church, Plain- 
ville, Wisconsin, is nothing if not up to date. He runs a 
standing advertisement in the local paper calling attention 
in display type to the goods he handles. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Eternal Life Assurance Society. Home Office, Heavenly City, New Jeru- 
salem. President, the Lord Jesus. Capital, God’s everlasting love. The 
firm assures you peace and joy here, and in the next world a life of ever- 
lasting blessedness. No certificates of health necessary. 

A. S. PHELPS, Representative. 





Our idea of a loafer is a man who rests before he gets 
tired.— Record-Herald. 
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WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 


William Johnston, president and treasurer of the Will- 
iam Johnston Printing Company, died in Chicago, after a 
long and painful illness, on May 28, 1907, at the age of 
fifty-five years. Mr. Johnston was born at Peterhead, 
Scotland, February 1, 1852, came to London, Ontario, with 
his parents at an early age, learned the printing trade on 
the London Advertiser, was foreman’ on the Brantford 














WILLIAM JOLLNSTON, 


Expositor, afterward emigrating to Chicago, working side 
by side with the late Henry O. Shepard in the office of 
Knight & Leonard. 

About twenty-five years ago Messrs. Shepard and John- 
ston embarked in the printing business in a small way on 
Clark street. The firm was remarkably successful and 
soon had the foundation laid for one of the largest and 
finest printing establishments in the United States. In 
1886 the firm of Shepard & Johnston was dissolved, Mr. 
Johnston retiring, H. O. Shepard & Co. succeeding. In 
1888, Mr. Johnston purchased the controlling interest in 
the P. L. Hanscom Printing Company. The same year 
the firm name was changed to the William Johnston 
Printing Company and Mr. Johnston elected president 
and treasurer, which position he held till his death. 

Mr. Johnston was identified with many. successful 
enterprises. One of the foremost and most successful 
publications of the twentieth century — THE INLAND 
PRINTER — he, with H. O. Shepard and others, was instru- 
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mental in bringing into existence. He developed and made 
possible the profitable working of the William Johnston 
Printing Company of to-day. He was one of the organ- 
izers and for years the secretary of the local Typothetez, 
and was a material factor in the organization of the 
National Typothete. 

Mr. Johnston was an active thirty-third-degree Mason, 
being Past Master of his lodge and for many years to the 
time of his death, its treasurer. He was Past Commander 
of St. Bernard Commandery, No. 35, K. T., an instructor 
in the Consistory and for sixteen years Recorder of the 
Medinah Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. Through his inde- 
fatigable energy, honesty and strict adhesion to business 
principles, Medinah Temple to-day is in happy possession 
of over six thousand members and nearly half a million 
dollars in property. 

No one knew Mr. Johnston but to love and respect him. 
He was the soul of integrity, unpretentious in bearing, 
but a true friend to all deserving his friendship. He 
befriended many in secret, believing it to be a virtue — 
“Let not the left hand know what the right hand doeth.” 

Mr. Johnston was accorded one of the most magnifi- 
cent and impressive funerals ever given a Mason, at Me- 
dinah Temple, by St. Bernard Commandery, on May 30. 
He was buried at London, Ontario. 





WHERE GRAPHITE COMES FROM. 


Some interesting particulars about graphite, a material 
that forms an important item in the stationer’s stock, for 
lead-pencils must be one of the most extensively used arti- 
cles he sells, appears in the current issue of the Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute. It is the second part of an arti- 
cle on “ Graphite: its occurrence and uses,” and deals with 
its distribution. Austria gives the greatest output, but 
Ceylon is a close second, and we are told that the finest 
graphite at present mined is obtained from the latter island. 
The industry in Ceylon seems to be carried on by the vil- 
lagers in a somewhat primitive manner, and many of the 
mines only worked when the price of graphite is high. A 
few have been worked on European lines, but not as a 
rule with much success, as the deposits are irregular and 
inclined to soon give out. Nevertheless Ceylon turned out 
26,478 metric tons of graphite in 1904, out of a total world’s 
output of 76,533 metric tons. The principal deposits of 
Austria are in Bohemia, adjoining the graphite region of 
Bavaria. The most valuable deposits are the “ Fiirstlich 
Schwarzenberg’schen Werke” at Schwarzbach, where three 
layers are exposed. The center bed yields the “ fett” 
graphite, a soft, earthy variety of such purity that it is 
placed on the market in its natural state after some small 
concretion-like aggregates of silicates have been removed 
by hand. This has a fine flaky structure, and is employed 
for pencils. It appears to be closely allied to the Borrow- 
dale graphite. In 1904 Austria’s output was 28,620 metric 
tons. Italy is the third largest producer of graphite, with 
9,765 metric tons output in 1904, it being worked in the 
northwest, near Pinerolo in the Vaudois on the Cottian 
Alps, and. near Bagnasco in the Bormida Valley, a portion 
of the Maritime Alps. Other smaller producers of graphite 
are Germany, in the neighborhood of Passau, in Bavaria; 
Russia in Asia, where but little work is now being carried 
on, though the graphite obtained from Batugol, near 
Irkutsk, was manufactured into pencils of the finest qual- 
ity; India, where it is found in many localities. It is also 
met with in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, West 
Australia, South Australia, New Zealand, in various locali- 
ties in Canada, United States, Mexico, South America, Cape 
Colony, Rhodesia and British Central Africa, British East 
Africa and Uganda and Northern Nigeria. 
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IRISH HAND-WOVEN LINEN DAMASK — AND 
SUBSTITUTION. 


RISH hand-woven linen damask is what made 
the Irish linen industry famous, and its long 
career of supremacy began with the introduc- 
tion of the art of weaving it from Flanders and 
other continental countries in 1697 by William 
Waring, who brought over a colony of work- 
men to Ireland, after whom was named the village of 
Waringstown in county Down, province of Ulster. 

This village is still the center of the hand-loom indus- 
try, if indeed there can be said to be any center to that 
branch of the linen business, for the advent of machinery 
operated by steam-power has so supplanted the old-time 
hand method that there is little of it left. 

When a person buys an Irish linen damask table-cloth, 
no deception is used in its sale as a rule, for, undoubtedly 
the make is Irish, the quality linen, and it is damask, but it 








Section photographed from unbleached Irish hand-woven linen damask 
napkin. The genuine only has the inscription on the goods. This is pro- 
tected by the British Merchandise and Marks Act. 


will surprise many to learn that the largest linen stock in 
the United States has not a hand-woven damask table- 
cloth in it. 

To remedy this strange state into which their worthy 
calling has fallen the damask hand-loom weavers of 
Ulster are now organizing for the very simple and per- 
fectly legitimate purpose of being permitted to weave into 
each table-cloth and napkin the words—“ Irish Hand- 
woven Linen Damask,” in small, unobtrusive letters. 

In these times of agitation over pure food and pure 
drug laws and, generally speaking, a “square deal” for 
every man, especially for those who need protection from 
the financially strong, who are at the same time curiously 
blind to others’ rights, it would seem very strange if these 
men should have opposition, and yet they have. 

From whom? From the power-loom manufacturers of 
Irish linen damask. Why? The answer is ridiculous 
(when it is remembered that for several decades these 
steam-power people have been greatly assisted in amassing 
fortunes by the sentiment which surrounds “ Irish linen,” 
and which, as said, was created by the hand-loom people) — 
because, generally speaking, now and then some member of 
that small section of the buying public which likes the best 
of everything, would ask for, and insist on having, some 
Irish hand-woven linen damask, so marked, and thus a sale 
would be lost to them. 

Still more strongly, no doubt, would these same steam- 
loom manufacturers oppose a law, if such should be sug- 
gested, compelling them to mark their own goods, “ Steam- 
power Woven.” 

Irish hand-woven linen damask stands alone and unap- 
proached at the head of white table goods, and nothing 
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in the world can be suggested as “ just as good,” for several 
reasons. 

As the Valley of the Connecticut produces the superior 
Connecticut Wrapper in tobacco, Cuba the world-famed 
Havana leaf, Colorado the Rocky Ford melon, and a certain 
strip of Illinois, lying as a belt across it, broom-corn, so, 
the North of Ireland is exactly suited in soil, climate and 
other features to the production of perfect linen goods. 

In addition to the soil and climatic conditions being 
suitable, there is one very important aid found in the water 
of the River Ban (Irish for white), used in washing and 
bleaching the yarn and woven goods. It is said that no 
such water for this purpose exists elsewhere. 

The Ban rises in the Mourne Mountains, county Down, 
and runs northward through Lough Neagh, referred to 
pathetically by Tom Moore in his stirring song, “ Let Erin 
Remember the Days of Old”: 


On Lough Neagh’s bank, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round tow’rs of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining ; 
Thus shall mem’ry often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over; 
Thus sighing, look thro’ the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover. 


The present workers in this art, descendants through 
many generations of the men who caused “ Irish linen ” to 
become household words the world over, will no doubt be 
successful in bringing about the general use of the words 
“Trish Hand-woven Linen Damask,” but they need the 
encouragement of at least a limited demand for the marked 
goods. 

Working for small wages in their own homes, and sepa- 
rated from each other in country districts, it can readily 
be seen that such men are sometimes at the mercy of others 
who do not lie awake nights working out the problem — 
How can I best follow the golden rule? 

The world could get along without Irish hand-woven or 
steam-woven damask, as it could get along without hand- 
made Oriental rugs or diamonds, but what could please the 
heart of womankind more than the possession of a liberal 
or even limited supply of this superb product of man’s 
handicraft, lasting as it does, with care, through several 
generations. 

The small additional cost necessary to purchase the 
hand-woven article as compared with the steam loom is not 
to be compared with the great contrast which exists 
between say, Oriental and machine-made rugs, or between 
the product of Africa’s great diamond mines and that of 
the smaller ones, which is $19 per carat as against $2 per 
carat in average value. 

Six or eight months must pass before the ladies of 
America can secure the hand-woven goods marked as indi- 
cated at the head of this article, but the brides-to-be of 
1908 and later years can look forward with pleasure to 
“ showers ” that will occasionally have in them table-cloths 
and napkins, the possession of which will be a source of 
satisfaction and pleasure for years and years. 





THE VALUE OF GOOD STATIONERY. 


Too much stress can not be laid upon the importance of 
sending out your correspondence in a manner that will cre- 
ate a good impression. Don’t save money by first attack- 
ing your expenditures for stationery. Get the best. The 
impression created by good business stationery is lasting, 
and many a house has lost business owing to the fact that 
letter-heads, advertising, etc., were gotten up in such a 
manner as to leave the receiver under the impression that 
the concern sending out such matter was doing business in 
an attic.— Business Man’s Magazine. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


DuRING February, March and April, Mr. W. W. Read, 
assistant foreman of the International Text-book Com- 
pany’s composing-room, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, con- 
ducted a series of noon-hour meetings in the spacious 
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nent association for the purpose of establishing trade 
customs and for other mutual benefits. At a preliminary 
meeting, held June 8, there were present representatives 
from five companies. A general discussion was held on 
the subject of loss resulting from metal not being returned. 
The official name of the organization is the Machine Com- 
position Association. A second meeting was held June 15. 
F. E. Wolff, representing the Ben Franklin Club, was the 
organizer. 

THE Rapid Computer, made by the Rapid Computer 
Company; Benton Harbor, Michigan, is a device which 
will be welcomed by all who have to do with bookkeeping 
or cost systems. With the exception of printing the items, 
it will do anything the higher-priced adding machines 
will, and is even more adaptable to many kinds of work, 
as it can be placed on the page of a book and carried down 
the column as each item is added. It is absolutely accu- 
rate, made of the finest materials, practically indestruct- 
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EXHIBIT OF POSTERS BY W. W. READ, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


composing-room, in which a number of the best speakers 
and musicians of the city participated. Two meetings 
were held each week, each lasting one-half hour. The aver- 
age attendance was about three hundred, although on dif- 
ferent occasions as many as five hundred employees were 
present. About eight hundred people are employed in the 
instruction and printing building, and about the same 
number in the administration building. The list of speak- 
ers included prominent clergymen, both Protestant and 
Catholic, lawyers, physicians, etc., and the addresses were 
all very inspiring and helpful, being mostly along ethical 
lines. The accompanying picture shows some of the post- 
ers used to advertise the meetings. They were both 
designed and executed by Mr. Read, and were all printed 
in colors, which fact the photograph does not bring out. 
The picture was taken by Mr. James B. Skeoch, of the I. T. 
Company composing-room, and president of Scranton 
Typographical Union, No. 112. 

THE owners and managers of Chicago Linotype type- 
setting composition offices contemplate forming a perma- 


ible, and the low price places it within the reach of the 
most modest establishment. 

ABOUT a year ago two men, artist and engraver, con- 
nected with one of the larger Chicago engraving houses, 
recognizing the real and growing demand for engravings 
of which quality rather than low price should be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, launched the Lammers Shilling 
Company. In the face of an almost unanimous demand 
for low prices this concern has prospered from the start, 
and their list of patrons who appreciate and are willing to 
pay for something distinctive and out of the ordinary in 
illustrations has steadily grown until they have found it 
necessary to establish an engraving plant of their own. 
This new plant is located in a new building, has an efficient 
corps of artists and designers, and is equipped with every 
modern facility for turning out the best grade of illustra- 
tions, half-tones, zine etchings and colorwork. In addition 
to this the Lammers Shilling Company still maintain their 
offices in the Heyworth building, Chicago. Their activities 
are by no means confined to the local field, as their aggres- 
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sive advertising campaign has built up an extensive line 
of out-of-town business. 


Ir the constantly increasing business of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company may be taken as a straw to show 
which way the wind blows, the printing trade can be con- 
sidered as enjoying its share of prosperity. In May the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company entered orders for one 
hundred and twenty-one machines and in June for one 
hundred and fifty-two. It seems a significant fact that the 
majority of these orders are for one and two machines 
and are to be installed in the strictly book and job printing 
offices of the country. One hundred and fifteen machines 
are being shipped every month from its great factory, and 
in spite of the fact that its matrix department is making 
one hundred thousand matrices a day, it is nearly three 
million matrices behind orders. 


THE Chemical Engraving Company, 18-20 Oak street, 
New York city, announces that it has purchased the 
stock, plant, good will, accounts, leaseholds, etc., of the 
Photo Engraving Company, located at 9-11-13-15 Murray 
street, New York. This is the oldest photoengraving com- 
pany in the United States and is well known throughout 
the trade. Its work has always been high class and its 
plant is a very complete one. The two plants will be 
consolidated at 9-11-13-15 Murray street, which is without 
question the best location in New York city, and will con- 
stitute one of the largest plants in the city. The Chemical 
Engraving Company was established in December, 1901, 
at 18-20 Oak street, and it has gradually built up its busi- 
ness to such an extent that it needs more room and greater 
convenience for customers. 


IN a room hung with white-bordered American flags at 
the rooms of the Association for International Conciliation 
in New York there was exhibited for the first time a vol- 
ume of clippings from four thousand eight hundred Ameri- 
can newspapers about the first National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress, held in New York, April 14 to 17, which is 
the largest volume of the kind ever made. The clippings, 
which were collected to show the unanimity of national 
interest in the work of the association, would make a single 
column, two and one-quarter miles long. The book will be 
shipped to Mr. Hayne Davis, secretary of the association, 
now at The Hague. From thirty-three thousand clippings 
gathered by Burrelle, who also prepared the book, 11,477 
clippings were selected by the association for permanent 
preservation. Among these are to be found many articles 
published by THE INLAND PRINTER relating to Peace Con- 
gress. These were then pasted upon parchment bristol 
boards, which when bound made a book of 1,460 pages 
weighing 350 pounds. The book is one foot thick, twenty- 
two inches high and, when open, extends five feet. The 
items were divided into sections according to States, in 
alphabetical order of cities. This is a greater scrap-book 
than the “ Dewey Album” in the Smithsonian Institution. 


THE third annual excursion and clambake of the 
employees of The Gillespie Brothers, Incorporated, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, publishers of the Stamford Advocate, 
was held on June 22. These outings were inaugurated so 
that the employees should become better acquainted with 
each other and with their employers, and by this mutual 
exchange of good feeling to accomplish a thorough unifica- 
tion of interests. On these occasions the entire plant of 
The Gillespie Brothers has been placed at the disposal of 
the committee for the production of the souvenirs, and the 
employers have in many other ways given the committee 
substantial assistance. The souvenir booklet issued on 
this occasion is appropriately designed and printed in 
green and blue, the cover-stock of green being printed in 
gold and the whole loosely bound and tied with a silk cord. 


The frontispiece is a full page half-tone reproduction of 
the yacht “ Helys,” which was placed at the disposal of the 
party for the outing by Mr. Richard H. Gillespie. The 
different courses on the menu are gotten up in the form of 
parodies, and under “ Roasts” attention is directed to 
the three following pages, containing “ Roasts — Rare,” 
“ Roasts — Medium” and “ Roasts— Well Done,” a few 
of which follow: ‘ Walter Wood, the matinee idol of per- 
fect grace and ease of smile, perfect contour and profile, 
medicine man and philanthropist. Good old Dr. Wood eat 
the bake up, if he could. Would Walter hit the bottle? — 
we don’t think Walter Wood.” “Our genial foreman, 
Charles Owens — rubber man — one look will suffice. He 
stretches, gives, expands, is flexible and very pliable. To 
corroborate this story notice his assault on the food foun- 
dry. His capacity is limitless and his appetite indefatiga- 
ble.” “Miss Sarah A. Brinkerhoff, Miss Helena L. Stew- 
art and Miss Susie E. Harris compose the feminine and 
naturally the most thought-of part of the aggregation. 
Misses Brinkerhoff and Stewart are noted for their gram- 
mar. Neither say niether and niether say neither — it’s 
nather. Susie—that’s all—every one knows Sue. A book- 
worm delving in the intellectual and dabbling with the 
unknown. “ Stapler,” “trimmer,” “ rounder,” “ puncher” 
and “ sticker,” she comes and goes and we all know that 
Susie is all of that.” 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, typefounders, ten- 
dered to their salesmen who travel direct from the Chicago 
house the third annual banquet at the Chicago Athletic 
Club, Thursday evening, June 27. There were thirty 
present, including, besides the salesmen, A. M. Barnhart, 
president of the company, who in June rounded out an 
active experience of forty years in typefounding; W. H. 
French, secretary of the company; M. W. Barnhart, treas- 
urer; Charles R. Murray, superintendent of the factory; 
Henry E. Helm and E. W. Conable, of the financial depart- 
ment, and the heads of the different departments. Among 
the salesmen present were, W. E. Forsyth, Pittsburg; C. 
W. Graham, Des Moines; George J. Landon, Nashville; 
W. R. Small, Indianapolis; M. E. Daniels, Buffalo; A. N. 
Starkes, Cleveland; J. D. Rerick, Ravenswood, Illinois; T. 
C. Robinson, Appleton, Wisconsin; W. Tetzlaff, Cincin- 
nati; L. S. Gibbs, Grand Rapids, Michigan; W. T. 
Wharry, New York city. There were also present, G. W. 
Loop, of the Barnhart Type Foundry Company, New York 
city; Mr. Tostevin of the Great Western Type Foundry, 
Omaha, and Mr. Myers, of the Bush-Krebs Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. These annual gatherings of sales- 
men have become a regular event of this well-known print- 
ers’ supply house. The salesmen stay several days at the 
foundry. The fourth annual picnic of the employees of 
the company will be held on Saturday, August 3, at Colum- 
bia Park, Chicago. The program is as follows: Men’s 
foot race, twenty-five years of age and over, one hundred 
yards, gent’s umbrella; fat men’s foot-race, one hundred 
and ninety pounds or over, fifty yards, box cigars; young 
men’s foot-race, twenty-one to twenty-five years of age, one 
hundred yards, match-box; youth’s foot-race, sixteen to 
twenty years of age, one hundred yards, fancy necktie; 
boys’ foot-race, under sixteen years of age, one hundred 
yards, pocket-knife; ladies’ foot-race, fifty yards, Japa- 
nese vase; girls’ foot-race, fifty yards, box of stationery. 
Races will start at 4 P.M. sharp. Ladies’ prize bowling, six 
rolls for 10 cents; highest score, hand-painted salad bowl; 
next highest score, jardiniere. Gents’ prize bowling, six 
rolls for 10 cents; highest score, imported stein (one 
liter); second highest score, imported stein (one-half 
liter; third highest score, imported stein (one-half liter). 
Four bowling alleys open all day. Baseball: Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler vs. Rand, McNally & Co. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 

















“ FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE,” published by The Ronald 
Press, 229 Broadway, New York, 1906. Francis Cooper, 
author. The work is in two volumes, which contain forty- 
three chapters, twenty-three in the first and twenty in the 
second volume, with a total of 543 pages, bound in buck- 
ram, 5% by 8% inches, at a prepaid price of $4, or either 
volume separately at $2 each. This is a manual of infor- 
mation and suggestion for promoters, investors and busi- 
ness men generally. The author is to be congratulated 
on his effort to free bona-fide enterprises which require 
legitimate expansion from the stigma of questionable 
promotion and downright misrepresentation. The forte 
of the enterprise or company promoter has come to be 
looked upon with no little suspicion by conservative 
people everywhere, for it has been found that the state- 
ments so freely bandied about must, in nine cases out of 
ten, be largely discounted, so that the owner and the per- 
son who desires to make an investment are both imposed 
upon, so that, however meritorious the enterprise, no sub- 
stantial headway is made. Mr. Cooper’s books raise the 
profession of “ Promotion ” to the dignity of a recognized 
business, for which he is deserving of the thanks of multi- 
tudes of interested persons. His work sometimes seems to 
belong to the realm of law and at others to philosophy, but 
the fact remains that it often crosses the dividing line and 
discusses propositions, real and novel, that require a special 
kind of elucidation in order that their several phases are 
clearly defined, classified and brought into proper correla- 


tion. Mr. Cooper has taken up his work in a simple, logical 


order, examining first the enterprise, its investigation and 
protection preliminary to subsequent capitalization, in the 
first volume, and in the second a practical application is 
made of these deductions under the captions of “ Manner 
and Matter of Presentation,” “ Preparation for Presenta- 
tion,” “The Prospectus and Other Papers,” “The Presenta- 
tion — Private or Public,” “ Private Presentation Among 
Friends or Strangers,” “ Public Presentation by Circular 
Letters,” “Newspaper and Magazine Advertising,” “ Guar- 
anteed Stocks, Bonds and Dividends,” “ Underwriting,” 
“ Promoters and Financiers,” “ Commissions and Bonuses,” 
“Legal Assistance,” and “Adaptation of Corporate Fea- 
tures’; under “Appendix,” “ The Corporate System” and 
“The Investor’s Questions.” Reverting to Volume 1: It 
is desirable to mention in detail the reference to specula- 
tive and non-speculative enterprises, the different phases 
of experimental work and modelmaking. Patents are 
treated of under “ Protection of an Enterprise” in a 
refreshingly frank manner, bringing out the valuable 
points of the patent system as well as pointing out that 
“all is not gold that glitters,” ete. The writer has a very 
pleasing style, quite free from needless technical or legal 
verbiage. The books should be in the hands of all persons 
who seek to elicit financial assistance and those whose 
coéperation is being sought, so as to place both parties on 
common vantage ground. For sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 


THE PRINTER UNDIGNIFIED.* 


J. HORACE MC FARLAND, IN “‘ THE PRINTING ART.” 


CAPABLE master printer, smarting under 
indignity, once said to me that “the printers 
and engravers of New York were the door- 
mats of their customers.” Having in mind 
conditions of experience and of knowledge, I 
could not gainsay him, humiliating as the 
admission is. In plain terms the master printer is not 
properly respected among the trades. He is “ easy,” he 
may be reviled with impunity, and he submits to exactions 
and injustice with but little or no complaint. The 
plumber is humorously objurgated, but he commands more 
respect and his charges are paid; he acquires wealth in 
the conduct of his trade. 

The printer, with his industry of essential and under- 
lying importance to the prosperity of all other trades and 
professions, to all arts and sciences, to all governments 
and religions, humbly stands, cap in hand, before some- 
times ignorant customers, and takes such reward as their 
appreciation of his humility and his uncommercial spirit 
provides. 

With half a billion a year of business overturn in the 
company of the only six trades exceeding his product, and 
each depending upon his art, the printer avoids the mil- 
lionaire ‘class with entire success. A millionaire printer? 
Who ever heard of one, or indeed of a printer who had 
amassed half that sum through his business in a lifetime 
of service to humanity! 

But if he makes no wealth for himself while creating 
it for others, does he stand high in men’s esteem; is his 
reputation equivalent to that of the ill-paid college pro- 
fessor, the eminent clergyman? No; he is a “ door-mat” 
for his customers. 

Years ago that revered dean of printers, Mr. De Vinne, 
wrote me: “I shall not live to see it, but I hope the time will 
come when the making of a good book, from the mechan- 
ical point of view, will be regarded as an achievement 
quite as worthy as the painting of a good picture or the 
building of a fine house.” 

Among a limited few of his fellows, the man who makes 
a good book is esteemed, to be sure, but does he rank with 
the architect, with the painter? Hardly! 

When the printer, by the aid of a mortgage, ventures 
to build a home for himself, he goes to an architect. He 
obtains plans and he pays that architect five per cent on 
the cost of the house as his commission. It is his honora- 
rium, and a part of it is for the “ know how,” the educa- 
tion, experience and culture which enable him to plan a 
good house. 

Does the printer, in return, ever obtain an honorarium 
for the planning of a piece of printing, however elaborate? 
Rarely — probably never. For instance, I know of a case 
in which a certain publisher desired to issue a standard 
work in an especially notable form. He conferred with a 
printer known to be a student in his art, and for two 
years, varied by two trips to Europe for investigation — 
lucky man! —the printer planned, and set trial pages, 
and made press proofs. Finally he submitted the beauti- 
ful result to the publisher, with a price per page which 
took just a little cognizance of the creative cost of the 
work. The publisher kept the proofs, and demurred at 
the price. Then he submitted the proofs to other master 
printers-—I was one of them —artfully permitting the 
impression to be formed that the thing was a reprint from 
English proofs obtained for the purpose. Competitive 
prices were obtained and the book was done by a third 
printer of national renown, who ought to have known bet- 








* Reprinted by permission of the editor of The Printing Art. 
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ter. In an equivalent case the architect of the house, not 
of the book, would have sued for and obtained his full per- 
centage on the work done on the pirated plans. But the 
printer — oh, well, he was only a printer! 

The electrical engineer must be paid if he is to plan and 
supervise the installation of motors and the like. The 
printer who has worked out some knowledge, through a 
lifetime of endeavor and through the consideration of his 
own countless expensive mistakes, is supposed to give up 
information as a duty, and indeed as a pleasure. Another 
instance includes the case of a publisher who saw that the 
two printers who served him were actually making a little 
more than a living on their work. So he established his 
own plant, drawing freely by persistent personal inter- 
view and by reams of letters upon the ready experience of 
the two fool master printers who were then serving him. 
He paid well for the errors of an incompetent architect 
and an irresponsible cheap builder, but when he put in the 
machinery equipment his printer engineers saved him all 
mistakes. 

Indeed, one of them cut the cost of his folding machines 
in half, and prevented an arrangement of his pressrooms 
that would have caused him continual annoyance and loss. 
This particular fool printer—I meet him face to face 
every time I shave — did get a little indignant when the 
thankful publisher put his long experience against the 
inexperience of the new “manager” —fresh from the 
composing-room, with his “ freshness ” as his main asset — 
and rejected a machine of proved efficiency and excellence 
because the said fresh compositor had equipped it with a 
wonderful motor-drive that wouldn’t go! And once or 
twice in the ten months of consultation and planning he 
“gagged” a little at having his disinterested life expe- 
rience put upon an equal plane with the statements of the 
machinery men who were selling to the publisher. But in 
the course of time the new plant started up, and after a 
while the printer who had served as advisory engineer got 
his reward —in the shape of twenty-seven dollars’ worth 
of periodicals, to be sent “ free,” as a definite acknowledg- 
ment of the value of his services. 

Is the printer dignified? Try him on a “rush” order, 
when his plant is already full. Squeeze, threaten a little, 
coax just a trifle, and he’ll run overtime to accommodate 
you, pocketing — or not pocketing — the extra cost of the 
hurry. But when he wants a machine he waits, because 
he is now dealing with dignified pressbuilders. ‘“ Three 
or four months,” they say. “ But I must have the press; 
I’ve promised the work,” says the printer. “Can’t help 
it,’ comes the answer — but the printer helps it by over- 
time at his own expense. He’s undignified! 

When the man who sells the printer an engine or a 
new and expensive bindery machine leaves it in his hands, 
it is a delivery, and any breakage or deficiency must be 
paid for. But the printer undignified is not so, at least in 
the town where he is “ door-mat.” He completes an edition 
of a book for a publisher and delivers to his order — unless 
the said publisher “ works” him by forcing him to store 
the books until ordered out, paying for them a month after 
they are so ordered with whatever discount he can pinch 
out of the common philanthropist. Is this the end of the 
transaction? Don’t think it for a moment! Perhaps a 
year or more later the said printer has notice to call for, 
or receives by express collect, several copies of book in 
question, which he also gets a bill for. They have just 


been discovered to be imperfect in some way —I have 
known a fresh tobacco-cud to be the alleged cause — and 
the printer must either stand for or repair them. From 
two separate publishers I have received such books eighteen 
months after they had been out of my hands, and in one 
case there was “internal evidence” that the soiled book 
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had been sent out as a sample to a Sunday-school! No, 
the dignified printer is not supposed to close his transac- 
tions while life lasts! 

The printer with his lifetime’s little accumulations 
invested in his plant is not in a position to meet with his 
customers on any terms of real equality in business. The 
educated head of a firm depending on the printer for the 


product which makes his prosperity deputes his dealings 


with the humble printer to a clerk, whose chief asset is 
usually assurance only comparable with his ignorance of 
the mechanics of printing. This amiable person soon 
understands that the poor, hungry, subservient printer 
only exists for his pleasure. He asks all sorts of unrea- 
sonable things, brooking no explanation or objection — for 
does he not know that upon his important nod depends the 
scanty butter for the thin bread requisite to the continued 
existence of the pariah of all tradesmen, the printer? 
One of these important gentlemen recently took me to task 
for suggesting to him that a definite order he had just 
given for electrotype duplicates was unnecessary. When 
explanation was, with temerity, persisted in, I was gra- 
ciously permitted to save his firm $25. 

With unusual courage, and in great fear and trembling, 
three printers serving a house of international importance 
several years ago arranged to charge for “ make-ready ” 
on the presswork done. All went well until a new clerk 
arrived, who — having probably never even seen a print- 
ing-press — conceived it to be all wrong that there should 
be such an arbitrary charge on short runs. So he evolved 
a new system: he multiplied the number of forms in the 
book to be done by the edition printed of each, dividing 
the product by 250 to reach the exact number of “ tokens ” 
involved. Then he divided the price for the first thousand 
(which included the make-ready charge of course) into 
four parts, thus obtaining a token price, with which he 
“yeadjusted ” the bills! Thus the legitimate make-ready 
charge, unprofitable before, was reduced by approximately 
seventy-five per cent, and the presswork bill of the printer 
failed to return to him the actual cash paid out for labor, 
to say nothing of ink, press time, rent, interest, packing, 
and the other trifles which a printer should never consider 
if he wants to think he is making a profit. One of the three 
objected, but the other two swallowed this injustice and 
loss — and they are continuing to swallow it, to the credit 
of the publisher’s clerk and to their own shame. Why? 
Because they are printers undignified, and have themselves 
established the fact that the printer has no profit rights 
which the customer is bound to respect. 

In a certain locality there is a deservedly great print- 
ing establishment, organized through the life-work of a 
man of real genius. He is fortunate, for he actually owns 
his house, and with temerity has indulged in a certain 
noble sport, to the deep disgust of his chief customer. But 
he confided in me that his business barely supported him 
in this reasonable luxury, though his transactions are 
large. His assistants are also in comfortable circum- 
stances — no more — though all are hard-working men of 
unusual ability. 

Close by there happen to live certain purveyors of 
important supplies to printers. A little drive in the press- 
man’s modest rig showed the great luxury by which these 
assistants to the printer are surrounded. Without the 
printer’s work their wealth would not exist; but the 
printer avoids any adequate share in it! 

Nor is the printer’s knowledge considered to be of 
money value by those who when they need legal advice do 
not hesitate to consult men of eminence in charges as well 
as ability, and who pay the doctor whatever he asks. A 
certain national magazine was sweated into a new form of 
beauty by a printer who had a dream to realize. He had 
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to work and fight to approximate his ideals, but he suc- 
ceeded, at least partially, and the magazine succeeded 
financially and artistically, paying large profits to its pub- 
lishers because of the beauty of typography and illustra- 
tion the printer’s personality fostered in it. When it was 
settled in its typographical grooves, and when imitation 
of its unique features was easy, the publisher calmly 
duplicated the type and presses and dropped the printer. 
Why not? He had been paid for the composition, press- 
work and binding; what other claim could he have? The 
idea that his ability and skill and persistence in the use of 
his lifetime’s experience, in the endeavor to realize his 
dream were of money value, or that his efforts for the 
success of the magazine gave him any least claim for con- 
sideration, was never for a moment entertained. Nor did 
he, a printer undignified, suggest it. How could he? 

A magazine has recently been started, the energetic 
projector of which desires to have it “ the most beautiful 
magazine in America.” He knew how to get advertising 
and subscriptions, and he knew how to work a printer — 
several of them. So he obtained plans, and had inter- 
views and estimates and sample pages galore. Then he 
explained to one of the printers who had entered most 
heartily into the preparations that while the work to be 
had from the press would be the best, yet he had found a 
printer who thought he could do it just as well, and $100 
a month cheaper. “And why should I pay $100 a month 
for your experience?” he said. Why, indeed? And as he 
had already used the aforesaid experience, there was no 
sense in paying for it. 

Now don’t think for a moment that I am criticizing 
either these publishers or the printer. Both were acting 
according to the current ethics of the relation between the 
world at large and the printer undignified. But I could not 
help thinking, when I heard the story, that these current 
ethics were not good ethics! 

It has often seemed to me that the financial rewards of 
the printing industry were distributed in somewhat the 
same manner that prize money is said to have been dis- 
tributed in the navy in olden times. .“ They shake the 
money through a ladder,” said my informant, “ and what 
sticks on the rungs the sailor gets; the rest goes to the 
officers! ” 

So it is with the printer undignified; the customer, 
the paper man, the inkmaker, the pressbuilder, the Croesus 
of the typesetting machine, and all those who supply him 
with work and material, acquire wealth through him. He 
is the ladder whose smooth rungs accumulate a mere trifle 
of reward! Or, to change the simile, he is the ladder by 
which the world climbs to the fame and fortune denied 
him. 

Now why is the printer thus such an undignified, unre- 
garded tradesman, making but a trifling profit for him- 
self, notwithstanding his essential importance to the 
world’s business? One reason at least may be assigned; 
doubtless there are many others. 

The printer is not educated in his pursuit. He is often 
mechanically skilled in it, but not always, though the 
average quality of printing work has advanced greatly in 
the past twenty years. But he knows nothing of his art 
as an architect knows of his, or as a bridge engineer 
understands his work. No educational institution of 
importance teaches the history, the literature, the mechan- 
ics, or the chemistry of the graphic arts — the arts undig- 
nified! The master printer is not usually college bred; 
he is seldom trained in the costs and the accounting of his 
trade; he is, in short, an empiric. 

Master printers meet, nowadays, at dinners and in 
organizations, but they seldom use such opportunities to 
discuss the advanced practice, the progress, or the ethics 


of the art, nor is the need of education often presented at 
these meetings. An association of engineers will have 
presented many papers on engineering practice at a meet- 
ing of their profession, and the doctors discuss freely 
advanced medicine and surgery, but the printers can only 
talk about labor difficulties and related subjects. No 
presentations upon the chemistry of paper, the composi- 
tion of type-metal, or other truly educative subjects ever 
intrude upon a Typothetz meeting! 

Thus systematically uneducated in the details or in the 
ethics of his art, he gains slowly, and is easily the prey of 
the designing and the “ door-mat” of his customers. He 
realizes not his power to stop the wheels of progress, to 
dim the light of civilization, to “ strike” at the very roots 
of modern life. His chief deficiency, in the restricted sense 
of my argument, is his ignorance as a printer. 

That the printer should become acute, should study his 
essential art, should clamor at the doors of the universities 
until they opened to his sons with adequate provision for 
teaching all the graphic arts, is the first remedy for the 
present situation of indignity. Educated, the printer will 
take his proper place, and fame and fortune will come to 
him according to his deserving. He will become, in the 
twentieth century, let me hope, as relatively wealthy and 
as positively renowned as was Franklin in the eighteenth 
century,. for Franklin was the very model of the printer 
dignified! 





LITHOGRAPHERS MAY COME IN. 


Of much interest to both manufacturers and dealers in 
paper is the recent decision of Oscar S. Straus, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, in the matter of the American 
Lithographing Company and the importation under contract 
of foreign lithograph artists. The decision holds that as 
there is insufficient skilled labor of this kind here to supply 
the demand, importations may be made from abroad under 
contract in accordance with the provisions of the alien con- 
tract law permitting the importation of skilled labor if 
labor of like kind unemployed can not be found in this 
country. The decision is based upon an opinion of 
Attorney-General Bonaparte. James S. Lehmaier, counsel 
for the American Lithographing Company, believes that 
the decision will have a great and beneficial effect upon the 
trade, and upon all allied industries as well. 

Counsel at the hearing before the board of inquiry 
called officers of five different lithographing companies to 
testify to the scarcity of lithographic artists in this coun- 
try. These witnesses swore that the demand was con- 
stantly increasing. The work had been going abroad 
because of the lack of artists of high grade here. Counsel 
for the league attempted to show that the difficulty in 
obtaining men was due to the strike in August, 1906. Wit- 
nesses had stated, however, that the difficulty existed prior 
to the strike. 

James S. Lehmaier, counsel for the American Litho- 
graphing Company, said: 

“The effect of the decision will be a great increase in 
the product of the lithographic concerns of the country 
and of that of every allied industry. It enables lithograph- 
ers to employ more transferrers, pressmen and other men 
whose labor depends upon the output of the artists.” — 
Walden’s Stationer and Printer. 





SETTLED. 


Two men in a restaurant were discussing how to pro- 
nounce margarine — should it be “ marjareen” or “ mar- 
gareen with the “g” hard? They referred the point to the 
waiter. “ Well, sir,” he replied demurely, “it is as much 
as my place is worth to call it anything but butter.” 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








THE BEEBE STUDIO. 


The Beebe studio is an outcome of the ever-increasing 
demand for a better quality of advertising and illustrative 
photography. 

Doctor Beebe has been a worker in photography and an 
art student practically all his life, having been one of the 
first users and manufacturers of the dry-plate in this 
country. He was one of the early treasurers and presi- 
dents of the Photographers’ Association of America. 

He went into the advertising field a number of years 
ago, and has had a varied experience in the larger phases 
of the work. 

As an advertising solicitor he recognized the need for a 
centrally located studio especially devoted to and properly 
equipped for photographic and illustrative work, in which 
his ideas of photographic salesmanship could be developed. 
Proper quarters were secured in the Pontiac building, 358 
Dearborn street, and a complete plant was installed. 

Arrangements for a varied line of first-rate models 
were made, and the perfecting of this most important 
feature will be a matter of constant attention. 

Every sort of light is used in the work of the studio: 
fine, unobstructed daylight and the latest electric light 
making printing easy at all times; flash-light has been 
made a ready and important servant, and gaslight is used 
for special classes of printing. 

Every illustrative problem presents some peculiar 
phase, and in many cases represents an amount of wasted 
time in getting the various factors together that becomes 
a serious item to those not completely in touch with the 
various sources of supply. 

It is the mission of the Beebe studio to be thoroughly 
well acquainted with the great photographic resources of 
Chicago, and so conversant with the needs of the consumer 
that this uncomfortable matter can be reduced to the mini- 
mum of exertion. 

The results already achieved, and the patronage that is 
developing, would indicate that there is a place for the 
studio, and that a valuable force may be found there by 
any organization appreciating the convenience and time- 
saving value of having their photographic problems prop- 
erly solved. 





A BIG CLAIM. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher building, 
Chicago, builders of the Coy Combination Rotary Presses, 
assert that these machines will turn out any work within 
their capabilities, with double and in many cases treble 
the profits now realized from any of the standard presses. 
The reason for it being found in the speed, low cost of 
operation and in the further and important fact that the 
press never stops. The Coy is in a class all by itself. 
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A NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT IN WOOD TYPE. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, announce an important improvement in wood 
type in the advertisement on page 388 of this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. This improvement is exemplified in their 
new series entitled “ Unit Gothics” — the plan being to 
have all the characters on uniform bodies so that one letter 
can be lifted and another put in its place without further 
justifying. Taking No. 718 as a base, all the characters in 
the capitals and figures are on square bodies: a letter is 
just as long as it is wide. - With condensed faces, if the 
letter happens to be a half reduction, two of the condensed 
type can be placed in the space occupied by one of the 
standard units, and with the most condensed face four let- 
ters will occupy the space of a standard unit. There are 
two faces wider than standard: one twenty-five per cent 
added to the square unit in width and the other fifty per 
cent, so that the widest face is just half again as wide as it 
is long. 

The convenience of this new idea in poster-type making 
is best appreciated by the large plants doing posterwork, 
for it will not only facilitate the presswork, but it will 
also do much to avoid errors. Every time a line is lifted 
out entire the risk of error is increased. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company have had calls 
for such a method for years and their success in working 
it out is but another indication of that enterprise which 
has made their products world-famous. 





NEW WOOD ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESS. 


Paul Shniedewend & Company, Chicago, have just 
placed on the market a small-sized proof press, the “ Baby 
Reliance,” designed to meet the proving requirements of 
the wood engraver. 

It is constructed on exactly the same principles, and 
with the same care as to quality of material and workman- 





THE ** BABY RELIANCE ” PROOF PRESS FOR WOOD ENGRAVERS. 

ship as their larger presses. Heavy, solid steel rods run 
through the columns, relieving the frame of all strain. 
The toggle and lever system is the same as the larger 
presses, and is very powerful and rapid. The bed is 
quickly moved forward and back by a handle conveniently 
located on the front end. Both bed and platen are heavily 
crossribbed and very rigid. The “Baby Reliance” is 
intended for use on a table or bench, and is accordingly 
made with short legs. It is very compact, occupies little 
space, and is quickly and easily operated. The size of the 
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bed is 10 by 12 inches, platen 8 by 10 inches, height over 
all 32% inches. 

Printers, also, will welcome this press for proving their 
small work, not only as handling it more expeditiously but 
leaving their other proof presses free for the larger jobs. 
The manufacturers will be pleased to furnish further par- 
ticulars and quote prices. 





A PERMANENT RED INK FOR THE THREE-COLOR 
PROCESS. 


Sigmund Ullman Company, whose Ullmanines and 
Double-tone Inks are of world-wide fame, have just scored 
another scoop on the inkmaking fraternity. This is noth- 
ing less than a permanent brilliant red ink for three-color 
work. As is well known the only two red inks approaching 
permanency, in general use, are vermilion and madder 
lake — neither of the two being a satisfactory red for the 
three-color process. A permanent red for this process has 
proved to be an elusive will-o’-the-wisp to inkmakers dur- 
ing the past twenty years— much to their regret —as 


such an ink would open up wide fields to the three-color 


printer. 

A leading manufacturer of playing cards, who desired to 
get out a superfine card and purposed printing on the backs 
of the cards by the three-color process, found that no red 
on the market was nearly enough permanent to stand the 
alcohol varnish applied after printing to give the high 
finish necessary. He applied to the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany for help in his dilemma, and that enterprising house, 
after some experimenting, finally obtained a permanent 
brilliant red for the three-color process — news all three- 
color printers should be delighted to hear. 

Sigmund Ullman Company, in order to care for their 
rapidly increasing business, are adding three stories over 
their entire plant at One Hundred and Forty-sixth street 
and Park avenue, New York city. This addition will give 
them twenty thousand more square feet of floor space. 
Work on the addition is being rushed and the larger fac- 
tory will be ready throughout for the fall rush. 





A WONDER-WORKING PRESS. 

Printers from all sections are calling at the show-room 

of the Multi-Process Press Company, 176 Fulton street, 
New York city, to see the large and small models of their 
remarkable press in operation. This press prints from a 
roll in as many colors as desired — on one or both sides of 
the paper; punches; perforates; slits; cuts and collates 
to size finished product — all in one operation at the aston- 
ishing speed of from six to ten thousand impressions per 
hour. Register is exact and the unique method of ink 
distribution is effective. There is hardly a class of work 
to which this press can not be adapted. It is now printing 
tickets, labels, coupons, index cards, loose leaves, half-tone 
and a general variety of commercial work. It excels all 
other presses in the economical execution of vast quanti- 
ties of printing, where both quality and quantity are 
imperative. A device has been added whereby the press 
will print and collate calendar pads at previously unheard- 
of speed. It will print dry-goods store cash-slips on both 
sides and fold them at one operation. Two noteworthy 
big jobs turned out recently on this press were the com- 
bination admission ticket and rain check used by the 
National League of Baseball Clubs in the leading eight 
cities of the country —a job on which this press saved 
millions of impressions and turned it out at record- 
breaking speed, and a run of fifty million tickets of admis- 
sion to the pleasure resort, White City, Chicago. Press is 
built by Machine Sales Company, and the selling agent is 
Henry Drouet, 176 Fulton street, New York city. 
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THE DR. ALBERT LEAD MOLDING PATENTS. 


Printers who have used electrotypes made by the Dr. 
E. Albert Lead Molding Process of Electrotyping are 
swamping the makers of those electrotypes with repeat 
orders. Not only does the process make plates that are 
identical with the original, which renders color-printing an 
easy task, but fully three times the wear can be got from 


the electro plates on account of the hardness of the shells. 


It seems that all new inventions which prove extraor- 
dinarily successful are followed by would-be imitators. 
Doctor Albert worked for many years on this process, devot- 
ing day after day and many sleepless nights to solve the 
simple yet intricate problems that stood in the way of other 
inventors. By this laborious research and experimenting 
he finally perfected the only successful lead-molding proc- 
ess. He then patented it in all the civilized countries of 
the world. He was very particular to have his claims 
thoroughly. protected before putting the process on the 
market, anticipating imitations of such an important 
improvement perfecting the process of electrotyping. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, the exclusive 
owners of the American patent rights, have recentiy 
warned the trade against infringements, as no successful 
lead molding can be accomplished without infringing on 
the several patents granted and on those pending. As their 
patents are basic patents, they propose to protect their 
exclusive rights, and any infringements or users of any 
infringement will promptly be restrained and held 
accountable by every vigor known to law. All those who 
wish to use the lead process should see that they do it 
under the Dr. E. Albert patents. 





MACHINE SHOP FOR SALE. 

A fully equipped machine shop, located near New York 
city, now employing three hundred skilled mechanics, is 
announced for sale elsewhere in this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

There is a great demand at this time for increased 
facilities, and to those in search of a splendidly organized 
plant, planned by its present manager, who has been con- 
nected in the past with Walter Scott & Co., Potter Print- 
ing Press Company, also with both the Linotype and 
Monotype machine companies, it offers a special oppor- 
tunity. 

At present they are building a line of high-grade auto- 
matic machinery for special parties —a large contract — 
and we understand that it is the desire of the owners of 
the shop to sell the plant, as well as nineteen lots adjoin- 
ing, as soon as their contract for the building of these 
special machines is completed. 





THE EVER-READY BORDER MACHINE. 

E. B. Caldwell, 3189 Ninety-eighth street, S. W., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has invented, patented and placed on the mar- 
ket one of the simplest, cheapest and most useful machines 
which any printer can invest in. It is designed to make 
wood borders from endwood or sidewood, and is also 
adaptable to make block-o-type, as the inventor calls it, 
calendar figures, tint-blocks, etc., its adaptability being 
limited only by the taste and ingenuity of the operator. 
The machine is but 11 by 6% by 5 in size, and weighs seven 
pounds. It is substantially built of iron and steel. It is 
offered at $8 and $10. Send for a catalogue giving full 
information, illustration of the machine and numerous 
specimens of its work. 





REMEMBER, young man, if you are not satisfied with 
your job, the chances are that the boss will not refuse to 
accept your resignation.— Record-Herald. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








INLAND PRINTER back numbers wanted: November, 1883; July and 
September, 1884; January, 1886; October and December, 1894; August 

and September, 1897; October, November and December, 1905; January 

and February, 1906; April, 1906. If you have any of these write us for an 

poo THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120-130 Sherman street, 
icago. - 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most practical 
little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions, full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, marking 
proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, num- 
ber of words in a square inch, diagrams of impcsition, and much other valu- 
able information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — An established stationery business, with well-equipped printing 
plant, in live, growing Western city of 25,000; good business, making 

money; proprietor wishes to sell only on account of ill health. Address 

Manager, CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY, 346 Dearborn st., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE — Established and growing modern printing plant in Chicago; 
best location, paying trade year round, fine specialty; leaving account 

health; best opportunity offered; $3,000 cash required, no less considered. 

H 465. 

FOR SALE — Good paper paying $2,300 yearly; $3,000. REVIEW, North 
Branch, Minn. 











FOR SALE — Good paying printing plant, established 9 years; 2 cylinders, 
3 platens; small cash payment. H 462. 


FOR SALE — Job office, noted for high-grade work; inventories about 
$6,000, including up-to-date machinery, cabinets and type; Southern 
manufacturing town of 7,000 with four railroads; now does about $1,000 
per month on good profit basis; owner has other interests demanding whole 
attention; price for prompt sale, $3,750, one-fourth cash, balance $50 
monthly with 8 per cent interest; will pay handsome returns on investment; 
life-time opportunity for business start with little capital and no risk. 
Address S. P. BEALL, 315 Crew st., Atlanta, Ga. Mention offering A 6. 


FOR SALE — Job-printing office; inventory $2,000; sell for $1,000, or 
half-interest for $500. F. R. GANSCHOW, Saginaw, Mich. 








FOR SALE — Large, well-equipped printing plant with an established busi- 

ness in thriving Pacific coast city; owner wants to retire; opportunity 
for thorough-going young man to establish himself; at least $10,000 
required to handle; easy terms on balance; don’t write unless you mean 
business, and quick if you do. H 453. 





FOR SALE — Only weekly newspaper and job-printing plant in thriving 

central Illinois town of 1,150; paying, and fine prospective field; 
includes two-revolution cylinder, tapeless delivery, air springs, table distri- 
bution — elegant job and six-column quarto newspaper machine, two Gor- 
dons, power, latest faces type, ete., all nearly new; price, $3,200, not a 
cent less; at least $2,700 cash; here is a dandy; investigate quickly. 
RALPH HUNT, Depue, Illinois. 


FOR SALE — Photoengraving plant; old and reliable Pacific coast estab- 
lishment, completely equipped and up to date. H 456. 











FOR SALE — Preferably to practical printer, interest in fine job-printing 
business in El Paso, Texas. H 457. 


FOR SALE — Printing plant. worth $2,000; $1,100; opportunity for 
practical printer; will repay close investigation; good reason for 
selling; town of 28,000. M. LOEB & CO., Madison, Wis. 


FOR SALE Republican official county newspaper, established 40 years; 
plant almost new; making good money; good reasons for selling; 
$2,500 cash required. H 450. 














FOR SALE — The Union Banner, Carlyle, Ill., leading paper in Clinton 

county, with large circulation; excellent opportunity for one wishing to 
engage in newspaper business and do jobwork as side line; it will pay you 
to investigate. JOHN RUF, SR., Carlyle, Ill. 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE — Country weekly, 7 columns, in Saskatchewan, 
and job-printing plant; $1,500 buys everything; splendid opportunity 
and good town. H 398. 


NEWSPAPER — WELL-EQUIPPED printing and weekly newspaper plant ; 

circulation exceeding 2,200; good Ohio town; excellent territory and 
opportunity for expansion; splendid paying investment; a practical printer 
who will invest about $2,000 can secure an interest and complete charge of 
this established business, or will sell outright and contract with buyer for 
our printing; the plant will invoice about $8,000; owner is engaged in 
other business. Address PUBLICITY, 523 Elm st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WANTED — Practical lithographer to take active interest in established 
lithographing and printing business; must be able to invest $10,000. 
H 396. 


WYOMING WEEKLY FOR SALE — Receipts for 1906 — $3,200; $2,000 

will handle proposition; circulation 600 weekly; good advertising 
patronage; in heart of Rocky Mountains, rich stock country, fine climate ; 
away from railroad, but one of the coming sections; a printer can handle 
the proposition alone. Address J. B. MORSE, Libertyville, Ill. 


Publishing. 
PROFITS from publishing are larger than printer’s. Moral— Buy an estab- 


lished periodical. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Broker, 253 Broadway, New 
York. 

















FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








CHEAP — No. 6% bindery standing-press, boards and cutter; also printing 
outfit: type, cases, press; will separate; gone out of business; just 
the chance for some one starting in business. H 495. 





FOR SALE —A snap if taken at once: Campbell double-ender, 35 by 50 
inside bearers, $500 f. o. b. Goshen, Ind. For full particulars address 
C. R. LEAS, Goshen, Ind. 


FOR SALE — Dexter Automatic pressfeeder, 62-inch, in first-class condition ; 
will sell cheap. FELDBUSH-BOWMAN PRINTING COMPANY, 915 
Lucas ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE — Double-letter, rebuilt Linotype good as new, at a bargain; 
delivery immediately. KENTON REPUBLICAN CO., Kenton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Good %-inch Donnell wire stitcher; price $50. HARDIN 
PRINTING CO., Owensboro, Ky. 

FOR SALE — Late faces new body and job type, 35 cents per lb. MAN- 
LIUS PUB. CO., Fayetteville, N. Y. 

FOR SALE Smyth No. 3 new model book-sewing machine, rebuilt and 
guaranteed in perfect working order, $950. HENRY C. ISAACS, 10 

Bleecker st., New York. 




















Stervl Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
5-8 








Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteensizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


INLAND PRINTER COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. 
Chicago. 








3 Hickok 36-inch faint-line ruling machines, 

1 Hickok power round-cornering machine, 

1 Latham lever embossing press, 

Sanborn No. 5 lever embossing press, 

each Styles C and F Morrison wire-stitcher, 

24-inch Latham foot-power perforator, 

28-inch steam-power Rosback perforator, 

White steam-power paging and numbering machine, 
Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine, 
Brehmer leather-paring machine ; 

all machines guaranteed in good working order. For further particulars and 
prices address GANE BROS. & CO., 312 Locust st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pat pak pe pak fed al ped 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking help in 
any department. Situations were secured during the past month for the 
following: Job-printers, 12; machinist-operators, 2; Linotype operators, 8 ; 
foremen, 2; all-around man, 1; bookbinders, 7; make-up, 1; compositor, 


1; artists and engravers, 3; pressmen, 7; proofreaders, 2; manager, 1; 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


W: a — Linotype operator who can take care of machine ; 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





good-size printing plant in a 
southern city, consisting of composition-room, pressroom and bindery ; 


WANTED —A general superintendent for a 


class of work done is commercial, railroad, catalogue and general printing ; 
must have executive ability and thorough a bg the above depart- 
ments; an excellent position for the right man. H 4 





large stationery manufacturing company located in New 
a competent man to take 
including tri-color and 
refer- 


WANTED — By 

England, operating its own printing plant, 
charge; qualified in all lines of color printing, 
embossing ; must have good executive ability; none other need apply ; 
ences. H 471, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





Operators and Machinists. 





day position, 


rs, union; state speed in lines brevier and wages expected. 


ho 
R AG INE "NE WS, Racine, Wis. 





Linotype in 8 weeks at 
Indianapolis; now 
instruc- 


WANTED — Machinist-operators may learn the 

SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, 
is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day ; 
tion given women. Write for full information. 





Pressmen. 





half-tone and jobwork; non-union: 
H 500, care New York 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN — New York; 
must be first class; state wages and references. 
Office INLAND PRINTER. 





be strictly first-class and compe- 
5 to 7 color block label work ; 
v gory give age, expe- 


H 446 


WANTED — Color label pressman; must 

tent to take full charge of 2 Miehles on 
steady job for a willing man, whose services prove 
rience, references, wages, etc.; central California. 





WANTED — Competent pressman; prefer one who can invest small amount 
to insure interest; references required. STANLEY GAYLORD, 80 
Ocampo street, Monterey, N. L., Mexico. 





inkmaker, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is 
secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 

Artists. 





ARTIST - - - good commercial all-around man, 
ical retouching; a fine, steady position to a reliable workman. 
FREEMAN ENGRAVING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


especially good on mechan- 
THE 





WANTED — A first-class commercial artist ; 
experience, salary wanted and references. 


give full particulars as_ to 
DALLAS NEWS, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED — By Publicity Department of large manufacturing 
retoucher and designer of mechanical subjects. H 439. 


concern, 








Ww ANTED D — Good commercial erie for photoengrs aving house; one who 
68 


can do mechanical retouching and general designing. H 468. 





WANTED — Pressmen turned into specialists by high-grade instruction in 

make-ready and colorwork ; we can show you how to increase your abil- 
ity and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, Indianapolis. 





WANTED — Harris Automatic pressman; we want a man to run (with the 

aid of one helper) 2 one-color Harris Automatic rotary presses of latest 
type; we have no time nor money to spend experimenting with incompetent 
pressmen, but are willing to give a good man his price; open shop and 54 
hours per week; no attention paid to applications unless accompanied by 
sufficient information to enable us to look carefully into the ability and 
character of the applicant. THE MAQUA CO., Sc henectady, N. Y. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





Bookbinders. 


WANTED — First-class paper-ruler ; 
finishing preferred; good wages and 9-hour shop. 
118 St. Clair ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





one who understands forwarding and 
THE EXLINE CO., 





WANTED — A first-class bindery forelady; one experienced in handling 








girls; must be familiar with pamphlet work; no hard binding done. 
H 496. 
Compositors. 
COMPOSITOR First class, tasty jobwork; non-union New York shop; 


give particulars. H 501, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





JOB-PRINTER WANTED for California; steady employment for a first- 





SALESMAN WANTED — Man of ability on high-grade catalogue and bank 

work, pass books, blanks and steel die; good salary to man of ideas; 
your first letter must contain something to interest; central Pennsylvania 
and vicinity. H 490. 





WANTED — Printing and lithographic salesman, one with experience. 


Address COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PTG. CO., Louisville, Ky. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 

addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















class all-around man; give references, age and wages, ete. H 451. 
= é : nae seen Artists. 
PRINTERS — Two A-1 job compositors and one Linotype operator ; steady 
work, open shop, highest wages. MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING CO., ARTIST AND DESIGNER will soon be at liberty; 14 years with large 
Milwaukee. printing and engraving company. H 470 
WANTED — Beginners who would learn printing trade and learn it right, to Compositors. 
enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis. 
Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on application. ALL-AROUND PRINTER, married, no booze or cigarettes, can manage 





Engravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS WANTED — Positions open for 4 zine-etchers, 3 half- 

tone operators; steady jobs, best pay, open shops, no strike; give full 
particulars, wages expected, ete. EMPLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED — Electrotype molder and finisher; steady, capable men can 
secure permanent employment in fine manufacturing city in the Middle 
West; married men preferred. H 478. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


A GOOD OP PORTUNITY FOR THE RICHT MAN — Wanted — a thor- 

oughly competent man, wide experience in all branches of work, to fill 
the capacity of superintendent in an up-to-date printing plant in connection 
with a well-known engraving house. H 442. 








G E NE R: AL ‘MAN AGER with practic cal ‘knowledge to superingend office and 

plant of job, book and stationery printing establishment in New York 
city; must be familiar with paper and estimating, and possess ability to 
handle men and produce first-class work; give references, full information 
and salary desired. H 502, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Combined composing and pressroom, New York city; 

book, job and manifold work; must be capable, practical and accus- 
tomed to first-class work; mention experience, references and salary 
expected. H 499, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED — A thoroughly competent all-around printer for working fore- 


man; must do high-grade composition and lay out and supervise fine 
catalogue work; young or middle-aged non-union man desired; thoroughly 
equipped shop in East; position permanent; privilege of taking interest at 


end first year; 
understudy 
H 467. 


present business $18,000 and rapidly increasing; will be 


for manager and do estimating and have control in his absence. 








small office; ad.-writer; West; references. F. J. CARLEY, De Soto, Mo. 





JOB-PRINTER, 
ready on job presses, employed, 
Indiana preferred; reference from present place ; 


young man, experienced in composition, lock-up and make- 
wishes change; small town in Ohio or 
samples. H 460. 





Engravers. » 





A MIDDLE -AGED PHOTOENGRAV ER, general practical man in every 
branch, can transfer half-tones direct to stone, is looking for a position 
as operator principally. H 463. 








PHOTOENGRAVER desires position ; 
business; expert in making half-tone negatives ; 
speaking; give full details and salary. H 494. 


worked up in every branch of the 
English and German 





PHOTOENGRAVING MANAGER, practical, is open for engagement with 
concern requiring better technical and financial results. H 337. 





SITUATION WANTED with newspaper by young man as their engraver and 
photographer ;_ will ayy fa either or both; employed at present; no 
hurry to make change. H 4 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





A POSITION as foreman of newspaper pressroom by man of exceptional 
ability ; conversant with all makes of web presses, mechanical, practical, 





and accustomed to filling said position. H 469, care New York Office 

INLAND PRINTER. 

COMPOSITOR — Foreman desires correspondence for position in charge 
competent, reliable, sober, 


small or medium = composing-room, East ; 

age 28, married. H 267. 

E XPERIENCED, qualified superintendent will change; produce results pleas- 
ing to employer; seeks permanence; East or West. H 64. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





FOREMAN — COMPOSING-ROOM, competent, reliable man, experienced on 
publication and general job work, desires position in medium-sized office 
about October 1; Eastern or New England States preferred. H 477. 





POSITION WANTED — Manager of a Pittsburg printing-house desires a 
osition as manager or assistant manager in the West; young and in the 
best of health. H 464. 





PRESENT MANAGER of large Printers’ Board of Trade, with over 15 years’ 

experience in the printing business, desires position of responsibility with 
a progressive, up-to-date printing firm whose business needs a man of ability 
‘and experience in office and help management, systematizing, cost of produc- 
tion, estimating, buying and business-getting. H 484. 





PRESSMAN FOREMAN — 12 years’ experience handling large pressroom ; 
understand all grades of catalogue, color and commercial work; sober, 
steady. H 110. 





SUPERINTENDENT of a large magazine, book and commercial plant open 
for engagement in October; practical printer and executive; has A-1 
references. H 408, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





Operators and Machinists. 





A-1 LINOTYPE MACHINIST (no operator) of 14 years’ practical factory 
and office experience, desires change; capable of handling large plants: 
A-1 references; union. H 381. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 4,000 per hour, both news and job experience, 
practical printer; Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho or Utah. H 487. 


MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR, 4 years’ experience, desires change ; 
understands keyboard mechanism; machinery knowledge; union, refer- 
ences; location South, West or Canada. H 359. 





YOUNG MAN, now employed, wishes change; situation (day work) as 

operator, machinist-operator, machinist; thoroughly competent, reliable, 
union; have some money would invest if satisfied; salary, full particulars, 
first letter. H 503. 





Pressmen. 





A FIRST-CLASS cylinder and platen pressman desires to go West; experi- 

enced on high-grade cut and color work; absolutely reliable and sober ; 
30 years old; married, union; pleasant working and living conditions 
sought rather than high wages; samples and references to interested parties ; 
write. H 458. 





A PRESSMAN of over 20 years’ experience in all classes of work, also expe- 
rience on Duplex and Goss web presses and at present in charge of a 

pressroom, wishes a position outside of Chicago in small city; Middle West 

preferred ; highest references as to ability and character. H 473. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN of 10 years’ experience in book and catalogue shop 
desires a position. H 448. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN on job, half-tone and color work; married; corre- 
spondence solicited. H 474. 





EMPLOYERS seeking the right man: September 1 I will be at liberty to 

take charge of a pressroom anywhere outside of New York city; my 
exceptional ability on all makes of machines to personally execute the finest 
printing of any description, obtain expeditious results on general work, and 
to maintain discipline rigid but praiseworthy, is sustained by three of the 
best houses in the country. H 452. 





PRESSMAN FOREMAN desires a position in some Southern seacoast city ; 
up to date on all classes of first-class work; can furnish A-1 references 
as to ability, and a reliable man. H 485. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





EXPERIENCED printing-ink salesman, strictly highest references, open to 
represent first-class firm or manage branch. H 489, care New York Office 
INLAND PRINTER. 





EXPERIENCED, result-producing salesman on printing and engraving will 
change; fine acquaintance with high-grade firms. H 78. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
BOOKBINDER’S stamping-press wanted; state make, price and condition. 
P. O. BOX 1404, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HARRIS, one or two color; mention particulars and price. H 444, care 


New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





STEREOTYPERS — We are ready to install a medium-sized stereotyping 
outfit. What have you to offer? The machines must be guaranteed to be 
in good condition. P. O. BOX 1404, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED — Harris press, 15 by 18; state condition, time in operation and 
lowest cash price. H 115. 





WANTED — Roughing machine to take 12 by 18 inch sheet; send samples 
and give full particulars, including price. WHITE ADVERTISING 
BUREAU, Seattle. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs 
no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 
with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; ‘* Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York, N. Y. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zine; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD — Made of metal; instructions in finger- 

ing; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; price $4 by 
express at expense of purchaser. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130 
Sherman st., Chicago; 116 Nassau st., New York city. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are the 

original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to 

the printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





LITHOGRAPHERS needing half-tofes or linework transferred direct on 
stone cart have first-class work done by A. WILD, 117 Massachusetts ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten letters a 
most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular-letter firm in Chi- 

cago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 

We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work in 

every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users of 

our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required and no royalties. 

Prices: Ink for circular-letter printing, any color, black, blue, green, 

PNAS, DROW OF FOG, DOO Mies ona ccccecesccccsvcucsseuceswns $2.50 

Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, per dozen...............245 4.00 
Special prices to large users. 


M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 





SOMETHING NEW IN CALENDARS AND FANS — Printers make them 

without extra equipment; big sellers, big profits; only one printer in 
a town; particulars, instructions and samples for $1 in advance; $4 more 
in 60 days; money refunded if not satisfied; our references — any firm 
here. ARMSTRONG PRINTERY, Walla Walla, Wash. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inches; 3 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, 12 for 80 cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





TO THOSE contemplating the establishment of new printing plants, or the 

rearrangement of old plants on an up-to-date basis, the undersigned offers 
his services in an advisory capacity; plans and estimates furnished at rea- 
sonable figures. H 476. 





SAVES ITS COST EVERY DAY — What? Tympan gauge square; only 25 
cents; all dealers. 


Type for Ribbon Printing 


The large typefounders do not understand much about the art of making 
typewriter type. You can prove this by the poor imitations of Lo ae 

you get in your morning's mail. You can come pretty near to* fooling all o} 
the people all of the time’’ (in an honest sort of way) if you will specify our 
type for your Ribbon Printing. Send for the May issue of the T pemaker, 
which also shows the job faces we sell at forty per cent off foundry prices. 


The Wynkoop Type Foundry 85 Warren St. 


New York 

















m “MONO” 
“STEREO” “AUTO” 
“ELECTRO” ““COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


We are manufacturers of the highest 
grades of Printers’ Alloys. 


“LINO” 








“*Reg. in U. S. 
Merchant & Evans Co. x-# vor 
Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. Brooklyn 
2 Baltimore 
SMELTERS Chteens 
€ REFINERS Kansas City 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver 
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“GLACETINE” Ink Reducer 
Investigate It ! 


A perfect ink reducer for colorwork; will not affect stone, zinc or 
aluminum plates. 

Transparent ; will leave no hard spots on printed sheets. 

Is light in weight; will go further and cover a larger space than any 
other reducer. 

Can be used for thick or thin ink, will mix easily and produce a 
SOLID COLOR, without streaks, spots, grayish dull appearance, 
or affect the quality of ink. 

““GLACETINE” has passed the experimental stage. It saves you 50 
per cent, and a trial order will prove it. We guarantee to satisfy, 
or money promptly refunded. 

Let us tell you the names of the big concerns using ‘‘GLACETINE” 
who are highly satisfied. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CoO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 











? ~ added to printing 

4 inks, guaranteed to 

make _ half - tones, 

type and rule forms 

hee one hundred per cent sharper, and entirely overcomes mottled and 

lurry printing of any sort. It saves the pressman’s time of stopping his 

press to wash out his half-tones so often, and the plates stay clean and 

print sharp for an astonishingly long time. It aiien the pressman to 

obtain beautiful, smooth, solid plate printing. Tint inks made from 

Bodygum will actually print as sharp from half-tones, type and rule 

forms as you can print with regular full-color inks. Also warranted to 

make any printing ink take sharply, smoothly and firmly to highly glazed 

papers. It makes an ink print on top of other inks. 

Large trial sample, postpaid, 25 cents. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents, NEw York CITy. 

















SUMMER ROLLERS 


ibe VANIBIIB BERaR ONNERe0 
















CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 








LOOK! WIRE Loops 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
** Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 


Suocessors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co, 


PHONE, M. 4813 










A P : can increase his income if he adds a 

ny Printer’ gute: stam, Outht to his plant. 

Our VULCANIZERS for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 

THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 



























The Printer’s Best Friend 


for —— tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


W.N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ie 





a oS 0 ST ee 
“. W.N.DURANT CO. / 
“yc ILWAUKEE wis. 



















Ask your Dealer, or 
Write for Catalogue. 


Gordon Press Motors 


UST perfected friction drive, variable speed, alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Varia- 


tion 100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 

Guarantee Electric Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
for the Trade 
We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHIN 


“Roughin ’ E, and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 
















































WHITFIELD’S 


| LU 
CARBON PAPER 


Has a sort of ‘‘Mustang”’ wear; outlasts and holds on longer than 
90% of competitive goods. Most printers stay with us once their 
customers get the habit of using good carbon paper. Strange to 
say, our prices are no higher than competitors’. We’d like to have 
our samples and discount in your peg-hole for future reference. 
By this foresight we’ll get the order and save you delay. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 

























Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 








The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 27 &:Stinten Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


























OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 
building busi | s le y 

SRL APG PREIS shop ta a totes cart qua thes: truer sc crnntes eanpenteomes 

CHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live-Stock Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SPATULA CuT CATALOGU E (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
100 pp., 94x 12}, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken, 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS, 














Write on your business letter-nead to 
PRINTERS R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 
right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE——————| 
Book, “‘Whea Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 








& tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“44 EMBLEM CUTS 


-| YATES BUREAU?’ DESIGN 
PA ote Sa obs Ip OT ct. 3 ol -1-) ol 1 oe OS = © Op. © 21 Ore Oa 
Booklet: Write on rBusiness Station 














Sd > 


will put you in touch with more business. There's 
a possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 
Information and catalogue sent on request. 


ennison oXlanfacuring Sompany 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


(S; TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 














We are selling 


PAD GLUE 


in every State in the Union, in Canada and in Europe. 
Many of the firms we supply can buy padding glue 
from some local manufacturer— but they prefer R.R.B. 
There’s a reason. Let’s get acquainted. Perhaps 
we have an agent in your town. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
83 Gold Street NEW YORK 


THIS SPACE 
ys) NO GOOD 


| | TO US UNLESS 
@ WEGET YOUR 
4 NEXT ORDER 

FOR 


F DESIGNING 
WP RETOUCHING 
™— ENGRAVINGS 

COLOR PLATES 


ETC. 


[FET US SEND SAM- 
PLES TO SHOW WHY 
WE SHOULD HAVE 
YOUR NEXT ORDER. 























THE MUGLER ENGRAVING @ 
ARTISTS ENGRAVERS ‘PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
MUGLER BLOCK: CLEVELAND, O. 




















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 


Ghe PAPER 
DEALER 




















money on his paper — 
purchases. No dollar could be F& ==. 





spent more profitably for a year’s 

reading. Printed on Enamel book 

paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER xcbmes dolar il sane 
or money-order, in your letter- 

head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 

the balance of 1907 and also a copy of our book, 

“Helps to Profitable Paper Selling,” ~~ 














Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 























Printers Everywhere 
Come to Chicago 


to get our Modern Composing-room 
Equipment. We have just shipped 
the finest composing-room equip- 
ment ever made in America to 


The Federal Ptg. Co., New York. 


Our experts designed the arrangement 
of composing-room, bindery and pressroom 
—also every piece of furniture. There is 
a reason why printers one thousand miles 
away are having their orders filled here. 


ASK US ABOUT IT 


A. F. Wanner & Co. 


340-342 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flat-Bed Web Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4-, 6-, 8-, 10-, or 12-page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 





Wabash, Ind., Times-Star 
Booneville, N. Y., Herald 
St. Louis, Mo., Amerika 
Second purchase 
San Bernardino, Cal., Times-Index 


Marion, Ohio, Star 
12-page, second purchase 
Warren, Pa., Mirror 
Philadelphia, Pa., Voce del Popolo 
Long Beach, Cal., Press 
San Francisco, Cal., New World 
12-page 
Hoboken, N. J., Inquirer 
Braddock, Pa., News 
Toledo, Ohio, Ameryka Echo 
Twin presses 
East St. Louis, IIl., Journal 
Baden, Germany 
Meadville, Pa., Tribune-Republican 
Chico, Cal., Enterprise 
Calumet, Mich., Copper County News 
New York, N. Y., Magyar Nepszava 
12-page 
Belvidere, Ill., Republican 
South St. Paul, Minn., Reporter 
Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette 
Sedalia, Mo., Democrat-Sentinel 
Emporia, Kan., Gazette 
Rock Island, Ill., Argus 


12-page, second purchase 
Paris, France 
Two presses 


Meadville, Pa., Star 


Elberfeld, Germany 
New York, N. Y., Bolletino della Sera 
Roanoke, Va., World 

12-page 
Guthrie, Okla., Leader 
Winston-Salem, N.C., Journal 
Marshfield, Ore., Koosbay Progress 
Owosso, Mich., Argus 
Huntington, W. Va., Dispatch 








SOME of OUR 


RECENT 
CUSTOMERS 








Mahanoy City, Pa., Record 

Woburn, Mass., Times 

San Francisco, Cal., Recorder 

Aarhus, Denmark 

Hot Springs, Ark., Sentinel-Recorder 

Nashua, N. H., Telegraph 
12-page, second: purchase 

Athens, Greece 

Cairo, Egypt 

Lancaster, Pa., Intelligencer 
Twin presses, second purchase 


Independence, Kan., Reporter 
Sterling, Ill., Gazette 
Brantford, Ont., Courier 
St. John’s, N. F., Telegram 
12-page 
Oskaloosa, Ia., Herald 
Ashland, Ohio, Times-Gazette 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Independent 
San Jose, Cal., Times 
Twin presses 
Waynesboro, Pa., Record 
Trinidad, Colo., Chronicle-News 
Chambersburg, Pa., Public Opinion 
Connellsville, Pa., News 
Fitchburg, Mass., Sentinel 
12-page, second purchase 
South McAllister, Okla., News 
North Yakima, Wash., Republic 
Hattiesburg, Miss., Progress 
12-page 
New Brighton, N. Y., Staten Islander 
Owosso, Mich., Press American 
Edmonton, N. W. T., Bulletin 
12-page, sccond purchase 
Herisau, Switzerland 
Ft. Scott, Kan., Tribune and Monitor 
Tulsa, Ind. Ter., World 
12-page 
Alliance, Ohio, Review 
Berkeley, Cal., Gazette 
Berkeley, Cal., Reporter 
Twin presses 
New Brunswick, N. J., Times 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
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BATES MACHINE Co. 





GENERAL OFFICES 


696 to 710 Jamaica Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Automatic Hand- 
Numbering Machine 
Model No. 50 


NEW YORK 
346 BROADWAY 


LoNDON—63 Chancery Lane, 





Model No. 45—Type-High Perforating Machine 


Saves one operation. Perforates while you print. 





Model No. 27 


CHICAGO 
315 DEARBORN ST. 





N? 12345 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION. 


Made to number backward to avoid 
collating. 


Type-high—for General 
Job Work. 














123456 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION, 


WITH INDICATOR. 


Consecutive- Duplicate- Repeat 


1 to 1,000,000 


Automatically 





The Largest Factory in the World Devoted Exclusively to the . 
Manufacture of Numbering and Perforating Machines. cleansing. 





Model No. 27 


NO SCREWS 


View, showing parts detached for 











“Multi-Color” Printing 


Have you heard of the famous Harpman 
**Multi-Color’’ Printing Preparation ? 


Many printers have been fooled with imitations, cheap in 
price, cheap in quality, but an expensive failure. 

We have just closed a deal with the Harpman Co., of 
Amsterdam, Holland, and are now the sole U. S. Agents. 


Let us show you by sample work just how great a preparation the 
Multi-Color process is. You can print many colors with one impres- 
sion, clear from tint or running together. Can be used on any press. 
Not expensive. 127,000 bottles sold in Europe since December, 1905. 

Write us to-day. You should know the full merits. Full instruc- 
tions given. Manager wanted for each State in the Union. 


THE WALKER COMPANY 


624 MADISON AVENUE COVINGTON, KY., U.S. A. 











Tympan Gauge 
Square 


For quickly and accurately placing the gauge pins on 
a platen press. 





3% x 8% inches. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pencil 
along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed cor- 
rectly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 








When court 
adjourns 


Lawyers get busy on their 
briefs and abstracts, and 
then is the time the printer 
gets his type tied up and 
has to refuse several good, 
big jobs, because he can’t 
get them out in time—the 
other fellow is holding the 
proofs. It won’t pay to 
buy more type at foundry 
prices; but how about re- 
casting your own metal in 
your office at a cost of, say, 
g cents per pound and taking 
these other jobs? 





That’s one advantage of 
casting your own type—you 
can fit the office to its pres- 
ent needs. 


It’s too long and impor- 
tant a, story to tell it all 
here ; better write us. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 
TYPECASTING MACHINE CO. 
32 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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UNION 


Colorado Fe 


Will Put You and 
Your Golf on Edge 











No matter what form of recreation you en- 
joy the most, Colorado can supply it at its best. 

The buoyancy of spirits you absorb from 
the air you breathe adds that interest to your 
sport that makes you do your best—in other 
words, Colorado will bring you to the top o’ 
your game, no matter what it happens to be. 
Write to the 


Union Pacific 


for illustrated and interesting Colorado Books. 
Most people take the Colorado Special (only 
one night out) to Denver, and side trips from 
there. 
Ask about the low rates in effect now. 
Drop a postal to or inquire of 











E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


























Tubbs Thumbnail News 





LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


AUGUST, 1907 


536-538 PEARL St., NEw YORK 








Tubbs Thumbnail News 


By BASH TUBBS 


THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 





NOTICE — The editor of Tubbs Thumbnail 
News has been so occupied killing mosqui‘oes 
and loading freight cars with Modern Printers’ 
Furniture that we are unable to give this issue 
of the News the proper attention. 





LOCALS 


We have had hundreds of requests for speci- 
men sheets showing Tubbs Uniform-set Gothics. 
Our printer has disappointed us in not having 
completed these specimens long ago; but he 
promises delivery the first week in August, 
and after that time we will see that all print- 
ers interested in wood type are supplied. 

* — * 


We consider this system of Gothics perfec- 
tion in wood-type making. We _ show thirty 
series in Light-face Gothic and thirty series in 
the Heavy-face Gothic, and can furnish any 
size from four-line up, on uniform-set bodies, 
from eighteen-point wide up to double extra 
condensed, Each character in the font will be 
made on a uniform body, with the exception 
of the I, M, and W, and the same series 
can be furnished from eighteen points wide up, 
varying by six points. The printer using this 
system of Gothics should be able to save an 
immense amount of time in composition. The 
compositor can always figure what face will 
make his line, for the reason he knows just 
how wide each character is, In making 
changes in showwork and correction of forms 
no extra spacing is required. 

* a * 


If you would be interested in having one 
of these advance sets of sheets, let us have 


our request. 
¥ q * * * 


The Tubbs Mfg. Comneny have been add- 
ing employees so rapidly that the city does 
not provide sufficient homes, and they are 
housing themselves in tents in the grove near 


their factory. eed 


Ludington boasts of two good things: the 
best climate in America and the most famous 
factory for making printers’ goods. 

* * * 


Commencing September 1 the Tubbs Manu- 
facturing Company will commence work erect- 
ing a new addition to their factory. With the 
greatly increased business it has been difficult 
to keep up with orders. 

* * * 


The Western Type Foundry, of Chicago and 
St. Louis, continue to grow, and are adding 
now a popular face to their already nice line 
of metal type. All they need is a little time 
and they will be as large as their brothers. 
Their St. Louis branch does a fine business 
with Tubbs goods and have a nice stock at all 


times. 
* * * 


We would appreciate it if our printer friends 
in the South would send their orders to the 
Richmond Type & Electrotype Foundry, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, This is a most worthy insti- 
tution and they always have a nice stock of 
Tubbs goods. 


* . * 


If you are using the old-style cases with 
paper bottom, you are missing much. Tubbs 
cases are the kind with triple veneer white 
rock maple, omitting the bogus manila paper. 
It is the ideal case, and if you have not tested 
them out, we are certain you would find it to 
your advantage to do so. The large printers 
who are using our cases could not be induced 
to return to the old style. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are claiming a record. July first we com- 
menced work on a special order for composing-room 
equipment for the Federal Printing Co., New York, 
comprising 308 special pieces of furniture, eight 
The 


carloads; contract called for delivery July 31. 


'order was completed and started on its way July 25. 





In our judgment this equipment will be the 
largest and by far the most modern of any office in 
in America. Every piece of furniture in the com- 
posing-room, bindery, pressroom and office, was 
designed by The Tubbs Mfg. Co. and Mr. W. F. 
Whitman, President of the Federal Printing Co., and 
our printer friends are invited to call and inspect this 


unusual showing. It is certainly a prize-winner. 


We are consulting engineers as well as manu- 
facturers, and have equipped many large offices 
which we give as reference. Are you interested P 


Ask for our new specimen sheet showing Tubbs 
Uniform-Set Gothic Wood Type. 





TUBBS WAREROOMS AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


Where orders may be sent: 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
. 536-538 Pearl St.,. NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREROOM 


CHICAGO ? 340 Dearborn Street CINCINNATI 7 East Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA . 609 Chestnut Street BOSTON . . . 174 Fort Hill Square 
ST. LOUIS . . 108 Pine Street SAN FRANCISCO, 545-547 Mission Street 


COMPLETE STOCK AT ABOVE POINTS 


MEXICO CITY, MEX., 10 Lopez, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
BUENOS AIRES, ARG. REP. . . Victoria 562 
HAVANA, CUBA 39 Muralla 
TORONTO, GME. 2 tw te ew 124 York Street 


LONDON, ENG. .... 188-189 Fleet Street 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. . . Stock Exchange Bldg. 
CAPE TOWN, S.A... 19 St George’s House 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. ° . 7 Grey Street 
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BINDERS 


Book :: ‘Pamphlet :: 








The master printers of the United States have in the past 
three years bought over 


400 Cross Continuous Feeders 


demonstrating conclusively that the continuous principle of 
automatic paper-feeding is the one and only method which 
gives satisfaction. 


Because folders run twice as fast as presses, the Continuous 
principle of automatic folder feeding is even more applicable 
and desirable. 


There is no reason why you should lose one moment load- 
ing paper, or one minute making size changes, or ever feeding 
two or more sheets at once. 


By these three points of superiority—loading running, 
one minute only for size changes, and never feeding but one 
sheet at a time—the Cross Continuous Folder Feeder gives 


10% More Output 


over the old type of automatic feeders. 


If you can not understand how a feeder can be loaded and 
run at the same time, or changed from one size to another in 
one minute, or forward only one sheet at a time of any kind 
of stock, don’t keep guessing. Ask us. We will do our level 
best to make it perfectly plain to you. And don’t forget 


10% more output over any make of Automatic Folder Feeder. 




















Cross Paper Feeder Company 


185 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 


= 




















The Reliance 


Photo-Engravers’ 


ROOF 







for 
high-class 


proving 
isnow builtin seven 
sizes, thus meeting 
the requirements of 
all wood and half- 


tone engravers. 


Latest addition — 
THE BABY 
for wood engravers. 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CIRCULAR 





SOLD BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
126 WEsT JACKSON BLvp., Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
KLIMSEH & CO. . : FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO. Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





PRESS 








HE. best work must start with the best lens 

—that seems reasonable. The leading three- 

color workers of the country are now using 
our Apochromatic Tessar. 
@The accuracy, rapidity and remarkable correction 
of this lens place it practically alone in its field. 
@We also manufacture Photo Prisms, Precision 
Ray Filters, Retouching Glasses, Reducing 
Glasses, etc. 


@We are glad to send our special Photo-Engravers’ 


catalogue upon request. 


Q“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. 
Not a mere advertisement, but a beautifully made and printed little 
publication about that world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. 
Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 











& 


Real Recreation 


En route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 
G, Lewis. G. P.A., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 











Try the Worth of this 


ADDING 


MACHINE. 
Fweexss FREE \ 


Prove at our expense that it will do everything 
that any $150 to $375 Adding Machine can do 
(except print) and do it Quicker. It adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, divides, etc., up to 
999,999,999 — the full capacity of any machine. 


Why Pay 
etn 
$150 to $375 Somes 


for an Adding Machine when the Rapid Com- me <“Ng3ISO 19 
puter—at only $25—is built of the same high- 
class materials aud expert workmanship and 
is sold under an equally strong guarantee ? 


The Rapid Computer 


adds within one cent of one billion. Can't 
make an error. Simple in construction; hasa 
patented gear movement not found in any other 
adding machine. ‘That's why it can be sold at 
a low price. That's why it is quicker than any 
large machine and more easily operated. 

ONE turn of the resetting knob on side of 
machine and it is ready for the next problem. 
Let us send you a Rapid Computer, express 
prepaid. Try it two weeks. If satisfactory, 
pay for it; if not, send it back. We take all 
the risk. Catalog Free. 


RAPID COMPUTER CO. 


250 Lake Shore Rd., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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THE 


U. P. MI. 


Safety Vacuum Bronzing 


Machine 


A machine designed on new lines to do 

away with the disagreeable features of 

bronzing. It bronzes and dusts in one 

operation and confines the loose bronze. 

Get acquainted with this machine before 
buying any other. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


United Printing Machinery Company 


BOSTON — 246 Summer Street NEW YORK — 12 Spruce Street 


Williams Lloyd Machinery Company 
337 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Western Agents 
































[| Start with the Early Fall Months L__] 


Be the first in your locality 


Publish a high-class magazine in your home town. 


We tell you how 








E furnish 64 pages of illustrated 

\ \ fiction and special articles. These 
pages are printed in standard mag- 

azine size, then folded and sent out in loose 


sections, ready for binding together with your 
local reading and local advertising sections. 





capital. If you are already publishing a 
monthly periodical you can enlarge and im- 
prove it by changing the form to fit our 
service. If you are running a printing office 
you can put out a monthly magazine without 
adding to your monthly expense, and thereby 
increase your net profits. 





We also furnish a new cover 
each month, in colors, with 
space left at the top for 
printing in the name of 
your magazine. Advertis- 
ing space on the covers is 
left blank for you to sell to 
your local advertisers. We 
also sell a 16-page illustrated 
advertising sheet, on which 
are printed illustrations cov- 
ering practically all lines of 
business to be obtained ona 
good local magazine. You 
get a franchise for the ex- 
clusive rights to both the 
BROOKS MAGAZINE 
SERVICE AND THE 
BROOKS ILLUSTRA- 
TED ADVERTISING 





If you are an advertising 
man, here is your opportu- 
nity to become your own 
publisher in a new field. 
Or, if you are in some 
other line of business or 
profession and wish to 
make a change to get into 
a field where there is prac- 
tically no competition, the 


BROOKS 


MAGAZINE SERVICE 
is worth your immediate 
attention. Any one with 
energy, fair business experi- 
ence and good reputation 
can take up this work and 
make it pay handsome re- 





SERVICE. @ Our Com- 


turns. We have a compe- 





pany has demonstrated by 
years of experience that the 





JAMES w. 


President and Editor-in-Chief 


tent editorial staff to assist 


BROOK §S i e 
you with suggestions in 








plan we offer is practical and 
successful, and we have condensed this experi- 
ence into a book which we want to send you. 
It tells the main details of magazine publish- 
ing, gives plans and prices to be charged for 
local advertising, the cost of production and 
estimated profits. You can make from $150 
to $250 per month with very small working 





handling your local literary 
features, and our advertising and circulation 
departments will assist in pushing circulation 
and advertising. @ Our book on magazine 
publishing and samples of magazines using 
our service will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents to cover postage. Write at once and 


secure a franchise for your territory. 








The Brooks Publishing Company 


Granite 


Building, St. Louis 









































“Going Some’ 


Or another Linotype Record—156,800 ems in twelve hours 


lhe 
'y Road: 
REMARKABLE TYPESETTING 


Mergenthaler Machine Operator 
Creates a Wonderful Record 
What is undoubtedly the greatest 
amount of type set in a given time by 
one man and a record that has never 
been attained in the printing business, 
Me) was accomplished by a Mergenthaler ma- 

“| chine operator on The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, working on the Sunday edition 
*|of that paper for May 11, when Fred- 
erick A. Koelle, Jr., of Camden, N. J., 
set 156,800' ems of type in twelve hours 
flat, working off the “hook.” Koelle 
*| worked on a straight agate machine of 
28 ems to a line, the machine being 
geared up to eight lines per minute, and 
‘| the only time lost in the twelve hours 
was twenty minutes to lunch and the 
time required to walk thirty yards and 
dump each of his sixty-five “takes.” The 
character of work was small ads, mar- 
kets, sporting and maritime matter, 
t| good and bad alike, and his “string,” 
n/O. K’d by the foreman, George W. 
-| Sloan, is on exhibition at the office. 

To the lay mind the above may seem 
like Greek, but it means that Koelle’s 
156,800 ems amount to the same as 
-| eighteen columns of the smallest kind 
-| of type, or two and a quarter pages of 
The Inquirer. 


UU. sage asta 


We publish this not as a claim that this is a normal, every-day possibility with any Linotype operator, 
but as a practical demonstration of what can be accomplished on the Linotype with the right man and when 
the necessity arises. 

The claim is made by builders of other typesetting machines that their machine can equal the normal 
4,000 to 5,000 ems an hour of the Linotype on accurate work, but they always fail to state what is a fact, 
that 4,000 to 5,000 ems an hour is the practical limit of their machine. 

The above record produced by Mr. Koelle, on a machine which has been running day and night for 
thirteen years, is an average of over 13,066 ems an hour. This is truly ‘‘ going some,” but there is any 
number of expert Linotype operators who turn in their ‘‘string’’ with an average of 7,000 to 9,000 ems an 


hour every day. 
pony 13,066 Ems an Hour 


Such a tremendous product is possible only because the Linotype is A ONE-MAN MACHINE and 
because the most simple and natural mechanical movements are embodied in its design, and because it is the 
best built and most accurately fitted composing machine on the market. 














FREDERICK A. KOELLE, JR. 





The “Linotype Way” is the only way 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 
SYDNEY,N.S.W. _ ) TOKIO CAPE TOWN HAVANA BUENOS AIRES 
a N.Z. s Parsons Bros. Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co. Fr i Arredond Louis L. Lomer 
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Ask the man 
vows Cut Black B 


if it is not a distinct improvement over anything ever offered the trade at 


25c. 25c. 
per per 


Pound Pound 




















We make a specialty of MATCHING Tints and Colors. 


Our Half-tone Brown is unexcelled. 
We have it in the different shades—it runs like a black ink and will not fill up the cuts. 


Joseph A. Roach & Co. 


re 404 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








Hodgman has a new equipment. The buildings new and erected especially 
for press manufacture. The tools all new and of the latest designs. You 
would not attempt to produce fine printing on an old, obsolete printing-press, 
neither could a fine-constructed printing-press be produced from old, obsolete tools. 
The gears, made of steel and automatically cut, are perfectly true and consequently 
run almost noiseless.) The Huber Press has a reputation for durability and long- 
wearing qualities. 
The New Huber-Hodgman Block-Bearing Press is built of the same materials 
—a new-designed machine with a driving motion; the smoothest running, most 
powerful and durable to-day used in printing-presses. The block used for reversing 
the bed has a six-inch face; the shoe straight with a broad face. This mechanism 
will last a lifetime and will never cut. The face of the shoe will always remain 
smooth and never develop a rattle in the press. The combination delivery is per- 
fect, either fly or print-side-up, changeable in a half minute. There are so many 
new features in this machine to appeal to your judgment as a printer, we ask you to 
see it. We sell it on its merits, and the press itself is our chief salesman. 


Te manufacture a fine article, fine facilities are necessary. The Huber- 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 
FacToRY —TAuNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
2521 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 


AcEnT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 





























The Bundling Press 
that pleases 


The boys and girls who tie up the bundles are the 
particular admirers of the “ANDERSON.” 

Their kindly feelings are not based on mere sentiment. 

They judge a Bundling Press by its practical merits ; by the 
features which enable them to do an honest day’s work, 
without feeling that they have been running a ‘‘man-killer’’ 
all day. 

Perhaps you would like to talk with some users. Write us 
and we will put you in touch with a few. 


C. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY 
394-398 Clark Street, CHICAGO 




















ROTARY 
SLITTERS 


For slitting all kinds 
of paper, cardboard 
and sheet fabrics 








M. D. KNOWLTON COMPANY 
ROCHESTER : : NEW YORK 
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Composing Machine 
For All Kinds of Work 


Plain or Intricate 
All Sizes 5-point to 14-point 
Any Measure 
Up to 60 Picas 


F. H. Greene, 398 Broadway, New York 
C. M. Skerrett, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago 
J. E. Lewis, 170 Summer St., Boston 


The Monotype 


SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NOS. 37 AND 86 AND MONOTYPE BORDER 


Sorts Caster 
All Sizes 
5-point to 36-point 
Body Type, Display Type 
Borders 


Spaces and Quads 


Somewhere within the above 
limits lies the reason you ought 
to use The Monotype. Tell us 
what you are doing and we will 
tell you what The Monotype 
is doing for successful printers 
on just the same class of work 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 


Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 


Represented by 


J. S. Miskimen, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis 
Epw. Cummins, 1102 Mission St., San Francisco 
R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 


J. S. Remuart, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto, Canada 


sy) 


















































The Simplest and Most Durable 


IS THE 


Crawley Bundling Press 









































This Press will prove to you that it is the Best 


In use in twenty-seven States of the United States 
District of Columbia 
Canada 
England 
Australia 
Philippine Islands 
India 


Descriptive Circular for the asking 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 
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The Inland -Walton 
Engraving Company 
120-130 Sherman Street :: :: Chicago 


ILLUSTRATORS, DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 


Local and Long-Distance Telephones, Harrison 4230-4231 
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Sit Up and Listen 


We have just sent 
a Sample- Book of 


1908 
Calendar Pads 


to every printer on our 
Mailing List. 


Stock is Now Ready 


If you do not receive Sample-Book, write us. 


Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 5th St., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Stock Certificate Blanks 
Bond Blanks Calendar Pads 

















HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 








J. M. HUBSER 
113-11§ VINE STREET, . ST. Louis, Mo. 
133 PEARL STREET, . . Boston, MaAss. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


P G 





— 





The steady growth in demand for J. M. Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customers in 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J. M. HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 








Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 























Three hundred printers 


are now using and endorse 


Our Process of 
Printing Imitation 
Typewritten 
Letters 


Are you one of them? 


The Typeribbon Process is simple, convenient 
and inexpensive — no special apparatus and no 
royalties to pay. 


May be used on any platen press. 


Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or 
red with typewriter ribbons, for use on any 
typewriter, so that a perfect letter is secured 
when name is filled in. 


Don’t pass this opportunity. 
Write us to-day for further information. 
Complete instruction-book with order. 


The Typeribbon Mfg. Co. 


PATTEN BUILDING, CHICAGO 











UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
’ cellence. 

Printed matter and 
any information desired 


can be had on appli- 


Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis H 
» Cation. 
Mo., and London, England. 











THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 








Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 





Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


L Seer 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 

|  °«e2@ 














The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 
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DEXTER 
FEEDING MACHINES 


. in 


The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 


A pile of 12,000 to 15,000 sheets can be put into a Dexter 

Pile Feeder by the truck-loading system in five minutes. 

Thus the time required for loading is not a matter of 
serious consideration. 


A material increase in output guaranteed. 








encaco’ ~=— DEXTER FOLDER CO), sas rraxcisco 



































Dexter Folding Machines 





Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder 


First fold through long way of sheet 


First fold through narrow way of sheet 





Dexter Pony Parallel Folder 





Makes two parallel folds 





Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder Dexter Double-16 Folder 


Delivers quadruple 8’s and 16's, with edges cut open With parallel attachments 


WE MANUFACTURE THE GREATEST VARIETY AND THE BEST FOLDERS IN THE MARKET 








S$ A LES AGENT §& 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.&C.B. SHeriwan Co,, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JoHN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main Office AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Southern Agents—J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 
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NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
& PRINTING tothe TRADE- 


EstT.— 1865 


SAMPLES 
FREE 


WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 





The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutacher Buch-w00 
Strindrucker Noxesen 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 








Wetmore Patent Glue Heater 


ELECTRICITY 
GAS or STEAM 


Over 200 different styles. 
All sizes. 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL | 
Bookbinders’ Special. 


It won’t cost you a cent if it don’t convince you that it will 
Pay for Itself Once Every Year for Twenty Years. 
Your work won’t smell of ROTTEN GLUE 
and the glue won’t get thick before it is used up. 


THE ADVANCE MACHINERY CoO.: 
519-525 Hamilton Street : : : : TOLEDO, OHIO 








The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate 


IS A REVOLUTION IN POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES 


All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press, including hot or dry work 


UARANTEED to be perfect and to 
G excel all other makes of presses in 
every feature. 

Occupies one-half the floor space, is 
about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much 
pressure on the die with one-half the motor 
power as any other make of press. 


Is the most efficient, durable, compact 
and rigid. 


Is the fastest and smoothest-running, 
and runs without vibration or jar. 


Is a triumph of simplicity. 

The body, or frame, is composed of a 
single carbonized steel casting which is 
eight times the strength of cast iron. 

We claim originality in every detail. 

Our No.0 Pony Press will take dies as 
large as 2% x5 and will bring up 5 square 
inches of solid ruled work; weight, 750 Ibs. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roth’s Cyanide Case-hardening 


Send for descriptive pamphlet, etc. Corre- 
spondence solicited. No payments required 


until all guarantees 


UR No. 3 will emboss in the center of 
30-inch sheets ; no limit to the length. 

Will takea die or plate 7 x 10 inches on 
regular work and steel-plate effect, and 


bring up 50 square inches of solid ruled 
work. 20x 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 


Built in five sizes; the smallest is oper- 
ated by hand. The large sizes are built to 
receive our seven different automatic attach- 
ments for the various purposes and varieties 
of work. 


Instructions complimentary, personal, 
typewritten and otherwise. 


The variety of work that can be done on 
it is so great that the smallest printing con- 
cern can easily secure sufficient work to 
keep at least one press running steadily. 


Over fifty of our style ‘‘A’’ presses are 
being successfully operated by over forty 
different concerns in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, including one sold 
Tiffany & Co. and H. G. Alford Co., of 
New York ; all of which were sold without 
personal solicitation. 


Est. 1857 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


representations Sole Owners and Manufacturers 





Furnace and appliances. 


are fulfilled; everything wt write or say to be 
considered as such, including circular matter. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 

















to what we were obliged to face. 


Li 

isten ““There’s one of your No. 2 (9x13 in.) 
“Perfected” Prouty Presses that we have run 

for ten or twelve years, day in and day out, is never idle and always runs 

at that speed (put the watch on it, counted 2,400 I. P. H.) and we have 

not paid out $2.00 for repairs since we had it, and it is doing just as good 

work now as it did the day we got it.” (We can furnish you the address if you wish it.) 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, - : BOSTON, MASS. 
2 














Do you sacrifice quality for price “Suks with a World-wide Reputation ” 
when purchasing Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


? Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 
a Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


That is what a great many printers do. » harles Hellmuth 





The Consequence: Either the order is rejected NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 
by the customer, or the printer is compelled to ae = 
make such a large allowance that not only is the Letterpress _ Specialties : 
profit and labor lost, but the customer as well. Lithographic Inks Lee 
The printer vows to never again try colortype Lichtdieuck Ink Softener 
printing, but why not try ‘ P and | Gteee Cneanened 
Bookbinders \ | Solvine (for removing 
The Remedy: Let us make your plates and you Tin. Pdatere? / hardened ink from press, 
will not only retain your customer, save your Celluloid Printi “Kast & Ebina 
profits, but also add new customers to your list. - — nat C 4 German Tusche 
. Copying Oo ors Brown Etching 
Our prices are as low as can be made, consist- Cc dc Powder 
over an ameo, | sien Dryers 


ent with the high grade and quality of our work. 
ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
7 0 Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 


We have the reputation for turning out the 
best process plates in the United States. 


Estimates cheerfully furnished on request. 


(NOT INCORPORATED) NEW YORK CHICAGO 
126-132 Market Street, Chicago 154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Buiiding Wells Building 




















Printers =.=" 
Williams Web Feeders 


The simplest, best and most economical 
feeding device on the market. 








FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


AND OTHER RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILLIAMS WEB CO. =a 























Linotype Machines 


Model No. 1 7'wo-/etter Linotypes. $1,900.00 


E T e e 

rontues Lmmediate Delivery 
Each and every machine has been 
fully rebuilt from the base up, and 
any part showing wear has been re- 


placed withanewone. Our absolute 
guarantee goes with each machine. 

















Each machine fitted with new two- 
letter matrices (face and style 
of your own selection). 








Each machine fitted with mew space- 
bands, universal mold, and guaran- 
teed to turn out as good slugs as 
a new machine from the factory. 

















Don’t wait indefinitely for 
a machine. Buy ours and 
get immediate delivery. 




















C.W. Seaward Company 


251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 



































THE COTTRELL 


High-Speed Two-Revolution Press 


Is especially designed to print the most difficult photo-color repro- 
ductions and 1s the ideal machine for three and four color work 





IT EXCELS IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


SPEED —The speed of the Cottrell Press is greater than that of any other Two- 
revolution Press of like size in the market. 

DISTRIBUTION — Distribution of ink is unequaled on account of the perfect 
arrangement and number of rollers, which are vibrated and geared. The ink- 
fountain is easily adjusted for any class of form. 

DELIVERY—The Convertible Delivery, perfect in its working, can be set to deliver 
the sheet printed side up or changed to fly delivery in three minutes. 

REGISTER—Absolute register guaranteed, and on this account the Cottrell Press is 
best adapted for the exacting demands of three-color and catalogue printing. 

ECONOMY—The Cottrell Press is capable of making the longest runs without 


wearing the plates. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HIGH-CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY 








41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. , S. A. 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Nueva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 


‘*Investigate thoroughly and it will be a Cottrell.’ 
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Well prove it! 


Boxer Black 


Is the very best 25-Cent Book Ink on the market 


Our Guarantee to any printer sending us an order for 
Boxer Black. We agree to pay charges both ways 
upon failure to find the quality other than advertised. 






The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


BRANCH HOUSES MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
61-63 PtymMouTH PLace,. . . . . CHICAGO 


606 COMMERCIAL PLace,. . . NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


_ 




















The Printing 


Multi-Process Press Wi 


The most economical producer, the fastest, simplest; covering the widest scope 
of printing, and with more colors than any press made. 





Prints on anything from folio to cardboard. 
Now in use by the largest printers. 


No curved plates ; absolute register ;_per- 
fect distribution; high speed. 


This is our 9x 12 y press recently installed in New York City. Prints from a roll, four colors on face, two on back. 
Perforates, punches, slits, numbers, collates or rewinds and cuts to any size or shape all at one operation. Speed, 5,000 
to 10,000 impressions per hour. Machines in all the large cities, and on exhibition in New York. 


HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent, 176 Fulton St.. NEW YORK CITY 
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THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE DENVER POST 
enver, Colo. 
Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1907. 
Dick’s Patent Mailers, 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,— The Robert Diek 
Mailer has been in use in our plant since 
time immemorial, and has won its way so 
thoroughly into the favor of our 
men that it has beeome an abso- 
lutely indispensable part of our 
service. We feei that we could not 
get along without it. 
Respectfully yours, 
THE DENVER POST, 
By S. 











Price, $20.25—without royalty 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











COPPERPLATE WORK 
FOR_THE TRADE ONLY 







— ws 


STATIONERS ENGRAVING CO. 
1477 FIFTH AVE. * #* * CHICAGO 














Turn Your 


Speed of press doubled. 
No smuts or misfeeds. 


Job Press into a 


The Kramer Web Attachment 
for Gordon Presa’ == 


prints on one or both sides, in one or two colors, rewinds and bronzes. 


Perfecting Press 





A boy can operate it. 
Reduces expenses. 


Now in every State in the Union. 
description and illustrations while you think of it. 


As many as seven in a single office. Write for 





Increases output and profit. 
Pays for itself in a few weeks. 





Kramer Web Mfg. Co., 304-6 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF AUTOMATIC 


PRINTING MACHINERY 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 





241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 























The Beebe 
Studto 


Makers of PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
for Illustrative Work of every kind. 
1404-1404A Pontiac Building, 358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 6635 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for alJl kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 
Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 


” 
. 


and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Works 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





No. 3 Sewing Machine No. 4 Sewing Machine 





Gluing Machine 





No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hook, No. 2—4x 6 ems, 








The Improved 
3 q Rouse Register Hook 


encuaiiihiibiicladeiiiaiiieas Is the simplest, strongest and 
best Register Hook yet devised 


Extreme simplicity and correct construction make it the most durable, surest in operation, 
easiest to clean (can be taken apart and reassembled in a jiffy) and lowest in price. 


A midget in size, a giant in strength and performance.. No matter what hook you are 
now using, you can not afford to overlook this one. Better investigate it to-day. 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


61-63 WARD STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


The Original Point- System Base People 





























HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 













Numbering 
Machines 


PAGING SMa CHINE 
1S THE 

FASTEST 

4 SIMPLEST AND 

i LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MACHINE OF ITS 
KIND ON THE 
MARKET 





Manufacturers of 
End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 
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RELIANCE BLDG, 32 UNION Square.NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICE © FACTORY 
158-164 E.HARRISON St CHICAGO. 
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RELIANCE BLDG, 32 UNION Square, NEWYORK. 











THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


OLIVER BAKER Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. 

Makers of Art Calendars and Specialties 

for Advertising. Samples of calendars in half- 

tone, duo half-tone and 3-color half-tone fur- 

nished only upon receipt of price on a basis 

of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 1,000 

price; orders for samples not solicited except 

from those who propose to push our line ener- 
getically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
BusINEss SOUVENIRS, Premiums, Post-cards. The 
Novelty News, Chicago, official organ; $1 a 
year. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 


NORTH-WESTERN NoveELTy Co., Geneva, III. 


AIR BRUSH. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Jackson blvd., Chicago. 


Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BurTLeEr, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. ‘ Art — Skill — Judgment.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machinery, 
numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THoMas GaRNnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Suave, Hipp & MEtoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


MissourRI Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 
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CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CrEscENT EmsossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
*“Crescent Goods.” : 

MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, insur- 
ing increased sales and profits; write us. 

New Live of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CALENDAR PADS. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WoRKsS Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles .of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 

CARBON BLACK. 


Capot, Goprrey L., 940-941 Old South bidg., 


Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoaTED PaPEeR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
SueparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 

Chicago. Write for estimates. 

CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 

ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 

40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carp: (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DeEtRoIT CoIN 
Wraprer C9., Detroit, Mich. 





COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AND Copper Puiate Co., THE, 
358 Dearborn st., 


AMERICAN STEEL 
116 Nassau st., New York ; 
Chicago. 


Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE MFG. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. dy best concerns. 








Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 


W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 


Counters 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BraGpon, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FOLD- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, 
NoveLTigs. Write for samples. 
Crescent Post Carbs. The finest American 
line of ‘Illuminated and embossed cards. 
CATALOGUE CovERs, SHOW CaRDS, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WoRK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


FANS AND 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, GeorGe W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


DIES— BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. For hats, books, ete. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
Bevuster Etectrotypina Co., THe, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Briegut’s “ Oto RELIABLE” St. Lovis ELEcTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 


JuERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 
CROoKE, JOHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent EmsossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.”’ 

FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


SrrupPMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
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EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 
LEDERER, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
1. ¥ 


falo, } 
EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


Em- 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. Brass plates for all purposes. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


CuasP ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
All styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 


St. Louis Sticker Co., 105 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Tension and metal clasp 
envelopes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. Ad- 
vertising stickers, trading stamps, in 
all colors and shapes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22 Reade st., New York. 
Manufacturers of tension and clasp envelopes 
of every description. Also headquarters for all 
special sizes and made-to-order envelopes. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 


NortH-WESTERN NoveE.Lty Co., Geneva, III. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dextar Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION COATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 


Tus S. OserMayeR Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SamueL & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 

McLavrin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New York. 
Manufacturers of the ‘“‘ Renowned ” non-curling 
gummed papers. Always in stock. We control 
the largest output of the best and flattest 
gummed papers in the world. No waste in 
printing. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Aut & Wipore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

KIENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. E 

Ray, WituiamM H., Printine INK Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN & PHiLpoTT Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BarNnuartT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & METAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS AND INKS. 
Korn, WM., 120 Centre st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 

Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLaTcHForD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER MeEtaL Co., High-grade metals for 


Lanston Monotype and all typecasting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CrocKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), moter-equipment experts. 

JENNEY ELectric Mra«. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
SPRAGUE ELeEctTRIc Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 

and allied machines a specialty. 

THE Rospsins & Myers Co., Springfield, O. Direct- 
current motors for all machines used in the 
graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cortlandt st. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 
York. 

Morgans & WiLcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OswEGO MACHINE Works, Oswego, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
Brown & Carver complete line. 

SHNIEDEWEND, PavL, & Co., Chicago. 


New York, 
The 


PAPER JOGGERS. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“‘ Giant ’? Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See ‘* Counters.” 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 


and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


STo.Lt, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 


promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


THe A. DrepDGE RuLiInG PEN Co., 75 
New York. 


Gold st., 


PAPETERIES. 


UnitEpD STaTEs ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 

BuLomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 

KELLEY, S. J., ENGRAVING Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 
SanDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 


trotypers and photoengravers. 


STanpDARD ENGRavING Co. (Inc.), M. C. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York ENGRAVERS’ SuppLy, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KELTOoN’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 
POST CARDS. 

CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“Crescent Goods.” 


PRESSES. 


DupLex PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING PReEss Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office 143 Dearborn street. 
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PRESSES. 


JOHN THOMSON PREss Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY PrREss Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


DE Boise BRESNAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; specialists. 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Morgans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 


York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pav, & Co., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CoMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BinGHAM’s, SaM’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 


BuckiE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 


Goprrey & Co., (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


| MILWAUKEE Printers’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 


st., Milwaukee, Wis. 
tablet composition. 


Printers’ rollers and 


| Witp & STEVENS, INc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 


Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Texas Type Founpry Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


DrRIscoLL & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 


Rosert RoweLL Company, Louisville, Ky. New 


and rebuilt printing machinery. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BaRNHART TyPE Founpry Company, 53-55 Lafay- 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


IsRAEL DOANE, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 
Superior SeaL & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 


die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NorTH-WESTERN NovE.Lty Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 
facturers only; we are not after your agents. 


| 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


See 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 
BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 

Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CROOKE, JOHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 


Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 

BarRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 
Beekman st., New York city. 

Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 

INLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Park Type Founpry pays 20 cents per pound in 
trade. Sells many, any, all new faces Job Type 
6 to 36 point at 30 per cent off regular lists. 
Done at 335-337 West Green st., Louisville, Ky. 

Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


63-65 


WOOD TYPE. 


HamiLtTon Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








Inland Printer 


Technical 


School 





INDORSED 


BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 


UNION 





Post-graduate Courses 


Ambitious craftsmen who wish to perfect themselves in any of the above branches 


should write for descriptive booklets. Model equipment. 


@ Expert instructors. 


Machine Composition 
Job Composition 


to Union Men 





Letters from graduates of the Machine Composition branch and their employers mailed on request. Address all correspondence to 








A. H. McCQUILKIN, Manager 


Inland Printer Technical School, 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


, fetthe 
Chalk- 
Plate habit 


It’s a money-making 
habit. It’s within your 
reach. The cheapest, 
best and quickest method 
of producing Chalk-Plate 
Cuts; astraight and sim- 
ple system, easy to learn, 
without any lengthy and 
troublesome processes. 

In every State, news- 
papers use the Chalk- 
Plate system and find 
se it inexpensive and 
satisfactory. Every printer and 
publisher should know about our 





— Chalk-Plate outfits. 
A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for Rubber-Stamp making. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
304 N. Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Newest Automatic 
Card Press "s4, 


Automatic 
Feed. 


Self-inker. 


















oe ~—— to produce quick 
’ wer ae ed x wee 
orl - 
ira go a a 
oe . prices, etc. description, 
size 
down. MINIATURE 
| PRINTING 
- PRESS CO. 
Va. Lh ba 153=159 


S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Ud: advise tbe use of Walley’s 
; Glueine Padding Cement in 
Binding Pads or in place of glue for 
every purpose. ‘It is better tban tbe 
best,’’ being stronger, more flexible and 


more durable than any otber cement on 


Gham iitzea:14 Gum (Gul dommdelam Alebeitesmehiam Alters 
C. P. Walley Co., 11 Frankfort St., W. Vv. 


Agencies 
Kingsley Paper Co., 174 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
4obn Carter Co., 102 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
American Standard Paper Co., 23 WH. stb St., Pbiladelpbia, Pa. 
Wi. WI, McBride Paper Co., 3rd Ave. & Ross St., Pittsburgb, Pa. 











Meets the need of a GOOD MACHINE at a 
PRICE FOR EVERYBODY 


UNIVERSAL 
GUMMER 











THE ONLY PEBBLE ON THE BEACH 


Gums an ordi- 
nary shipping 
label or the finest 
surface coated 
stock without in- 
jury. 

Over Ten 
Thousand in 
use. 


Can be made 
to drive from an 
electric -light socket; other styles and sizes furnished. 


5-INCH ROLL, HAND POWER, $10.00 


Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ltd. 


** THE PRINTERS’ STORE”’ 
609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Fool Proof” | Z Po 
MANUFACTURED, NOT BUILT 




















THE SEAL OF THE 


ANVERTISERS APPROVAL 


A SIGN OF SATISFACTION 


‘ 







ABM<>AOZM 
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Jo you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
Co-operation and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 
OF COURSE You Do! 
THEN LET Us HELP You. 
Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748,,Auto.6940. 
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The Adding of a Cylinder 











HEN a small printing-office, using bed-and-platen machines 
exclusively, begins to find its work increasing so rapidly that 
presses of this pattern will not answer, the question which naturally 
comes to the mind of the proprietor is: ‘‘ Which cylinder shall I buy ?”’ 
There are so many makes on the market that it is somewhat puzzling 
for him to decide. All the presses are good, 
but some have advantages which commend 
them over others. @ We want to suggest 


to proprietors in the condition above men- 





tioned that no press on the market will meet 
their requirements so fully and so substantially as THE WHITLOCK. 
In the first place, it is made of good, honest material and is built upon 
scientific lines. Besides this, it has features in the way of bed move- 
ment, impression, distribution, etc., which stamp it as the one machine 
to be chosen when speed and perfection of output are desired. 
@ The importance of selecting THE WHITLOCK applies with equal 
force to offices already having cylinder presses and desiring to add to 
their equipment. It will be found to meet every requirement, to stand 
up under the most exacting tests, and to always give the most satisfac- 


tory service. Write to-day to our nearest office for complete information. 











AGENCIES COVERING 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City. Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 








Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St.,London, E.C. 














The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 
BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 
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The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 


Write NOW. Made and sold by 


A.W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes, | 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant, 





Ya" «We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 












Six STYLES, TWENTY-NINE S1zEs, for 
knives from two to thirteen feet long. 
For Printers, _Publishers, Lithogra- 
phers, — Mills, etc. Prices from fse 
to$soo. Fine descriptive catalog mailed 
free on request. :: :: :: Write to us, 


BALDWIN, TUTHILL 
& BOLTON 


56-78 Seventh Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 








USE 


“The Standard” 


MOTORS 


For operating all machinery used in print- 
ing and allied trades. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 66 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W. © PHILADELPHIA, 1103 Arch St. 








**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typogra hy. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘ lifting.” Beery number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 35 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 








Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
Stereotypers 














167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 


You have large sheets to print on your jobber. You have no room on your tympane 
sheet to fasten a gauge. Nothing to feed to. What are you todo? Look into these 


Improved Extension Feed Guides 


Price, $1.00 per 
pair—complete 









They are fastened by the tympan-bail and have adjustable guides 
and tongues. According to theconstruction of your press the ex- 
tent of adjustment is limited, but if allowed their full capacity they 
will gauge a sheet anywhere from about 1 inch above to 2 inches 
below the lower edge of the tympan-sheet. They are easily ap- 
plied and removed by a simple method explained with the goods. 


Sold by all leading typefounders and dealers, or by 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee & Mfr., 60 Duane St., New York 


For smaller sheets, use any of MEGILL’S GUIDES or GAUGE PINS. MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE for colorwork is a simple and effective device for 
setting sheets to absolutely perfect register. 








James White Paper Go, 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 





TRADE-Marn 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








Founded and: Edited by H. SNOWDEN WarD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


SD: 


THE PROCESS 


.) 


ENGRAVER'S 


MONTHLY 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, 
but deals with that side thoroughly. 


Post free, $2 per Annum. 
Dawsarn & Warp, L7p., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E.C. 
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FOR SALE 


A large machine shop, situated near New York city, 
now employing 300 high-grade mechanics, with a 
floor space of 40,000 square feet. 


The buildings are modern in every detail, of saw-tooth construction, with the latest improved 
ventilating skylights. 

THE SHOP IS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for the economical production of Printing 
Machinery of any description, and such machinery has been built therein in the past. 

The tools are modern, of the best standard makes, selected by competent mechanics—no use- 
less or unnecessary equipments in this plant. 

Examination of our proposition will show that the organization is perfect and that the shop- 
rate is from 40 to 60 per cent lower than average shop-rates in the vicinity. 

In addition to the main factory site, we own nineteen city lots adjoining, which afford ample 
opportunity for additional growth. 

We solicit correspondence and appointments from responsible buyers. 


Address: H 441, care THE INLAND PRINTER, 
116 Nassau Street, NEw YORK CITY. 














Labor-Savers to the Printer 


CHAMPLIN 
Type & Machinery Co. 
121 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


f All Puletens’’ 


Necessities 

















Specialties: 
Patent Combination Chases 
American Press Seat 
Electricity and Slip-Sheet Device 
Miller Saw-Trimmer 











A Printing Education 
for Two Dollars 


That is the proposition before you in 


The American 
Handbook of Printing 


By EpMunp G. Gress, Editor and Co-Author, 
““The American Manual of Typography” 








Explains plainly and interestingly about 
Type-making 
Type-faces Bookbinding 
Type-composition Electrotyping 
Typesetting Machines Engraving 


Printing-presses 


Proofreading Lithography 
Stonework Newspapers and Magazines 
Paper Advertising and Ad-Writing 


Composition Rollers Printers’ Business Methods 
Printing-inks 


in both their historical and practical aspects 





There is more good common-sense instruction in this book than in any 
similar book ever published. Over 300 pages, 1582 illustrations (25 in 
colors). Also an easily understood CoLor-CHART ( copyrighted ) for 


harmony and mixing of colors, and 100 specimens of TYPE-FACES. 





5 x 7% inches, handsomely bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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I 
Swastika Ornaments 


Originated in Type by The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 














The History of “Swastika’”’ 


HE word ‘‘Swastika’’ is derived from the Sanscrit, mean- 
ing good fortune, well being, welfare. It is the oldest 
known symbol in the world, and is found in pre-historic 
graves and ruins in all quarters of the globe. In India, 

. where it probably originated, it is found in the mountains 

carved upon solid rock, while in Arizona it is painted 


upon walls of the canons. The ancient Greeks, Cliff Dwellers of 
America and Brazilians adopted it for their pottery. Throughout 
China and Japan it is used as a sign of long life, good wishes and 
good fortune. The Buddhists regard it as the emblem of the seal of 
Buddha’s heart; and right here in America at the present time some 
of our Indians employ it as a sacred symbol. The Navajos weave it 
into their blankets and manufacture it from silver. During the past few 


months it has made giant strides towards popularity in the United States 


and it is now the reigning fad, being used on Post Cards, Jewelry, etc. 
cAs Typographical Embellishments 
they are bound to meet with printers’ approval, being equally adaptable 


for black or gray tone effects. Printed in colors they produce a beauti- 


ful and harmonious effect. "They have met instant demand and orders 

already received are very gratifying and seem to indicate that the 

‘*Swastika’’ will prove one of the most popular and lasting series of 

type ornaments brought out in recent years. Made in six sizes. 
PRICES OF SWASTIKA ORNAMENTS 


72-Point. 6-inch font, either color, $1.50. Single characters, 35 cents ench 


48°Point. 12-inch font, either color, $1.50. Single characters, 20 cents each 
36-Point. 24-inch font, either color, $2.00. Single characters, 15 cents each 
24-Point. 24-inch font, either color, . e . ° e ° $1.75 
18-Point. 36-inch font, either color, ‘ ‘ ‘. 4 A ‘ 7. 
12-Point. 48-inch font, either color, P od 
Assorted Font containing of each color: 72- Pt. 1 ouek: ‘48- Pt. 2 each; 36-Pt. 2 each; 


24-Pt, 4 each;18-Pt. Seach; 12-Pt. 12 each. $2.00 


sreeeeeceeece Shthth'h 

(2 Biss Neieg Bilt Do nononenon 
eddy Bears 

CPrSdy (2 fae SY performing their te age a ape 9 


mission as type embellishments 


5 3 4 6 
and their use serves to brighten 
\ \ and add to the attractiveness of PRUE CRUE ELE ie ie 
many a piece of printing, for 
everyone likes the Teddy Bears. te Ley hy Wy A A 
72-Point 35c each 
48-Poi 2-1 7 
VS Jf 2i-Point, 10e each. 1Sinch fone, $173 GEER eS SSNS nre ie = 
Assorted font containing 2 each 72-Point, 
. ; 3 each 48-Point, 6 each 24-Point, Os A AR GR UR 


22 characters in all) $2.50 
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Ghe H. C. Hansen Type Foundry? 


190-192 Congress Street, Boston Established 1872 43 Centre Street, New York 


Phe ienene teenie lene nero 


Set in Caslon O. S. and Stratford Series 
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WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and lypewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 
] for this class of papers | 














a 








We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 


Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS., MASS., U.S. A. 











It is a Fact— 


That the 

New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


contains more points or merit 
than any other machine of the 
kind in the market. 







WF It is on exhibit at the JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION, Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building, Section 10, Space 160. 


C R. CARVER CO. 
N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents 
F. A. Venney & Co., 255 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons Brotuers, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 




















Do you know what junk means? 


Junk is the common term used in the shop to designate cheap half-tones and zinc etchings. 
Some shops produce nothing but junk all the time. Others push certain jobs through because 
the price is low (so is the quality.) That’s junk. Quality (?) one day, junk the next, is 
poor policy for a reputable engraving house. Could you tell the delicate shade of difference 
between a half-tone at 8 cents an inch, at 9 cents, at 10 cents, at 11 cents, at 12 cents and 
so on up to 20, 25 and 30 cents? Certainly not. Nobody could until they are on the press. 
If you buy half-tones at anything less than 15 cents an inch, how do you know you are not 
buying junk? ‘The fact is, real half-tones that have quality cannot be sold at less than 15 cents 
an inch. ‘The price varies from that up to 30, according to the copy—not the square inches. 
Quality can only be produced by setting one standard of work for every plate made and 
adhering to this standard day after day. This rule is your only guarantee that you are 
getting quality from your engraver. - 


Remember, we are strictly Artists and Engravers—not printers; One quality only. Our 
Artists and designers are up-to-date. A reasonable charge is made for their services based strictly on 
the time consumed on your work. 


“*Modern Commercial Art,”’ sent free to those writing on their letterheads—no postals. 


te Hammers Syhilling Coram 
Antists, Engravers and Designers of Printed Advertising 
Vadioonetinaanie. CROCE 




















Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 

Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 


Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
rations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 

rinted, and printing success- 
fully done thereafter. 


It makes the Neatest, 











No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 
binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 
be equippedto Perforate, 
Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 
per all at One Operation. 











Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 


No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide 
Special Sizes made to order. 








For Sate By PRINCIPAL DEALERS axp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES in UNITED STATES ano CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Sydney, N.S. W.— Stock Exchange Bldg. Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey St. Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U. S. A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 




































Culletadis 


UNION 


“) Tours to 








The dry, crisp mountain air of the Rockies is at its best in summer. 
healthful journey can be made than a trip to this great resort. 


No more 


Very low rates to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and return. 


Tickets on sale every day to Sept. 30, 1907, via 


Union Pacific 








For rates and full information inquire of E. L. Lomax, Gen. Pass. Agent, Omaha, Neb. 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Space will permit the listing of but a few of the Technical Books and Utilities we 
Complete list mailed on request. 























COMPOSING- ROOM 


Imposition, a Handbook for Printers. By F. J. Trezise. Contents: 
Forms for Platen Press, Four-page Forms, Eight-page Forms, Folder Forms, 
Twelve-page Forms, Sixteen-page Forms, Eighteen-page Forms, Twenty-page 
Forms, Twenty-four-page Forms, Thirty-two-page Forms, Thirty-six-page 
Forms, Imposition for Folding Machines — Dexter Folders, Chambers Folders, 
Brown Folders. 72 pages, fully illustrated, 4 by 6 inches, flexible leather, 
gold side-stamp, $1. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE Designs. Arranged and printed by Nicker- 
son & Orcutt. 30 pages, 6 by 9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Reduced to 25 cents. 


SPECIMEN Books: 
BILL-HEaDs, 25 cents. 
LETTER-HEADS, 50 cents. 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS AND TICKETS, 25 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS, 50 cents. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. A full and concise explanation of all 
the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and his 
patrons. Contents: Punctuation; The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, 
Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, 
Dash, Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style; The Use and Non-use of Figures, 
Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof — 
Proofreaders’ Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type Standard — Number of Words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads for 
Newspapers — Newspaper Measurements — Imposition of Forms. Convenient 
vest-pocket size. Neatly bound in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cents. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING. By Edward F. Strange. Con- 
tents: Roman Lettering and Its Derivatives, The Middle Ages, Beginning of 
Printed Letters, Letters in the Sixteenth Century, The Seventeenth Century, 
The Eighteenth Century, The Nineteenth Century, Making of Letters, Placing 
of Letters, Some Principles. 294 pages, profusely illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. By Ernest Knaufft. Contents: Seeing Properly, 
Silhouettes, Perspective, Power of Outlines, Shaded Drawing, General Prac- 
tice, Characteristics of Objects, Light and Shade, Methods, Outline and 
Shaded Drawing, Resumé, Lines of the Face, Broad Outline Adapted to 
Printing, Light and Dark Masses, French Names, Art School Methods, Lines 
Introduced Because Their Counterpart Is Seen in Nature, Facial Expression, 
Pen Drawing for Magazine and Newspaper, Pen Technic, Criticism of Various 
Styles, Illustrations Reviewed, The Planes of the Face, Taste, Miscellaneous 
Illustrations, Economy in Printing, Lettering, Some Standard Historic Alpha- 
bets Studied, Early and Modern Type, Origin and Development of Letters, 
Summary of Method of Instruction, Analysis of Styles of Book Decoration, 
Wood Engraving, Directions for Practice, Directions for Experiments with 


Zinc Plates, Copperplate Engraving, Lithography, Chalk Plate. 240 pages, 
over one hundred illustrations, cloth, $2. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DesicN. By E. A. Batchelder. Contents: The Ele- 


mentary Line, Shape Rhythm, Measure Balance, Shape Rhythm — Areas, Tone 
Balance — Black and White, Measure Harmony, Measure Rhythm, Tone 
Rhythm, Tone Harmony, Tone Balance, From the Abstract to Nature, Decora- 
tive Arrangement, From Nature to the Abstract. 171 pages, cloth, $3. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


PaRTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 
By C. S. Partridge. Contains, in concise form, all the information heretofore 
published on these subjects, together with facts, figures, hints and suggestions 
gleaned from practical workmen and from the author’s personal experience 
and observation. The book is an encyclopedia of information for the practical 
workman and the amateur, and is the result of much patient and painstaking 
research. It is essentially a reference book. The subjects are carefully 
indexed and alphabetically arranged for the convenience of the reader. $2. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


Correct KeysoaRD FinGERING. By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 cents. 


FacstmMILE Linotype KEeyBoarps, printed on heavy manila, being an exact 
reproduction as to size and location of keys of the latest two-letter machines ; 
25 cents. 


FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEysBoarRps, printed on heavy ledger paper; 15 cents. 


History oF ComposinG MACHINES. By John S. Thompson. Contents: 
Introduction, Individual Type Machines, Hand Apparatus, Automatic Justi- 
fiers, Type Casters and Setters, Typecasting Machines, Type-bar Machines, 
Impression Devices, Slugcasting Machines, Perforated Paper Controllers, 
Transfer Machines, Other Methods, Patents on Composing Machines, American 


Patents, British Patents. 200 pages, fully illustrated, cloth, $2; flexible 
leather, $3. 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPz. By John S. Thompson. Second edi- 


tion, 1905, revised and enlarged. Contains chapters on the double-magazine 
and pica machines, and heretofore unpublished hints on their care and 
mechanism. Every adjustment of the Linotype is fully described and illus- 
trated in a style understandable to the novice as well as the experienced 
Linotypist. Full list of technical questions to assist students, and valuable 
information concerning the erection of machines, handling of tools, making of 
repairs and measurement of type. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket. 
Price, $2, postpaid. 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A Newspaper. A Handbook for the Prospective Publisher, 
Including Suggestions for the Financial Advancement of Existing Daily and 
Weekly Journals. By O. F. Byxbee. Contents: Choosing a Field, Selecting 
a Building and Its Location, Choosing a Title, Arranging Size and Number of 
Pages and Price, Ready-print, Plates or All Home Production, Make-up of 
the Paper — Style of Heads, Buying Material, Arrangement of the Composing- 
room, Business Office Fixtures and Arrangement, Furniture and Arrangement 
of the Editorial Rooms, Bookkeeping and Office Management, Reportorial 
Force and Its Work, Procuring and Interesting Correspondents, Rules for 
Reporters and Correspondents, Procuring Subscribers, Keeping Subscribers, 
Collecting Subscriptions, The Advertising Rate Card, Procuring Advertising, 
Allowing Credits and Collecting Bills, Advertising a Newspaper, Extra and 
Special Editions. 113 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


GaIntne a CircuLation. By Charles M. Krebs. Contains 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions collated from the experience of publishers everywhere, 
of helpful methods for building up subscription lists for papers of every 
reduced price, 50 cents. 


kind; 60 pages; 


PRESSWORK 


A CoNcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREsswoRK. By F. W. Thomas. 
plete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

OvERLAY KniFE. This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to be of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of the most superior manufacture, and is the only 
overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 25 cents. 


A com- 


PrREsswork. By William J. Kelly. Contents: At Hand Press, Making 
Ready, Methods of Applying Underlays, Underlaying Small and Large Sec- 
tions, The Cut-out Underlay, Preliminaries to Overlaying, Packing the Cylin- 
der, Modifications in Hard Packing, Amending the Make-up of Tympans, Tym- 
pan for Quick Jobwork, Tympans for Newspaper Work, Overlaying, Prepara- 
tions Necessary to Making Overlays, Opinions on Overlaying Compared, 
Summary of Useful Hints, Inks. 140 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Stewarr’s EMsBossin@ Boarp. A convenient and satisfactory substitute for 
the ordinary embossing composition, easily manipulated and needing no heat- 
ing or melting — just wet it, attach to tympan and let press run until dry. 
Sheets 6 by 9 inches; three, 30 cents; seven, 50 cents; twelve, 80 cents. 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 
Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 


Registered as attorney in United 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non- — More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 





Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, ill. 





Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 

ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE .... . NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE Mee. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 


Straw Boards 














TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654.. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


INC. 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


EGG CASES anp FILLERS 
Auburn Cloth Board 


W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 


Wood Pulp and Jute Board 


‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


cI MACHINISTSC_] 


Printers’ and 

Bookbinders’ 

Machinery 
C—) A SPECIALTY C— 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 





send your forms 


Ifin a hurry, “tise 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





CARBON 








BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. 


DIAMOND. 


ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 

















The B. & A. 
Machine Works 


Special machinery built to order 








Repairing and rebuilding 
Printers’ Machinery, Bookbinders’ 
Machinery, Book-sewing Machines, 
Case-making Machines, Stitchers 

and Folders a Specialty. 


296 Dearborn St., Chicago 



















Write us for 
prices and 
further 

particulars 





_ the Black=Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders of Improved 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 
MACHINERY 


Ink Mills, Perforators 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery 

Plating Machines 

Special Machinery, etc. 














Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


Foreign Agents- 








The busy season 


is here. What 
about that case- 
piler ? 











A big stock of 
paper is best 
handled with 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Parsons Bros., New York 























The 
Typesetting Machinery Co. 


REBUILT [iyoTyres 


Repairing, Rebuilding, etc. 
Spacebands Oiptincea 30c. 


1241-3 State Street, CHICAGO 


Phone, Calumet 2603. THOMAS KNAPP, Mer. 











FULTON ST., 
New YorK GItTy: 


U.S.A. 








Che Springfield are 






TY YI! f / / [Oe 
MANUFACTURED BY 


E. J. PIPER 








Come, let’s talk it over 








44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


F OVR METAL 
is good enough 
for the s»» 5» J 
Chicago Tribune, 
twhy not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 











AHANDBOOK 
| Xo) = Gam OL-) 28 too) & 
PAINTING 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches— 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ings, composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary of printing 
terms, and a hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a yood thing when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 NASSAU ST. 130 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Printers’ ()rnaments| 


For embossing and printing by one opera- 
tion. Engraved in type-high brass. Vic- 
toria Embossing Type, Style C, for cut- 
ting paper letters and embossing them on 
cardboard, printing a shade at the same 
operation. New for advertising and show 
cards. High-class dies for all purposes. 


VICTORIA ENGRAVING CO. 


369 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 











BOUuRKE-RICE FNVELOPE ©MPANY. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND PRINTERS \ 
ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS Kr W 
0-74 SHERMAN 37 we, 








Ser LATA | 


Where They Are Made 











Bowen's Paper Punch 
$45.00 


Write for full particulars. 


HENRY C. ISAACS 


Dealer in 
Bookbinding Machinery 


10-12 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Vest-Pocket é.-":ssimaicn 
Manual of 773"... 
Printing 


printing trade, 
CG DRDooGDRHo: 


for the use of 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


the printer and 
his patrons ~24 
R00 
Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use oi 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, et nA 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating— Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms “Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 








Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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